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ANECDOTES  OF  SHIPWRECK. 


'*  Then  rose  from  sea  to  sky  the  wild  farewell, 
Then  shrieked  the  timid,  and  stood  still  the  brave, 

Then  some  leaped  overboard  with  dreadful  yell, 
As  eager  to  anticipate  their  grave." 

LORD    BYRON. 

DANGERS  AT  SEA. 
The  celebrated  Tasso  and  his  friend  Manso,  with 
Scipio  Belprato,  Manso's  brother-in-law,  were  one 
day  in  a  summer  house  which  commanded  a  full 
prospect  of  the  sea,  agitated  at  the  moment  by  a 
furious  storm.  Belprato  observed,  "  that  he  was  asto- 
nished at  the  rashness  and  folly  of  men  who  would 
expose  themselves  to  the  rage  of  so  merciless  an 
element,  where  such  numbers  had  suffered  shipwreck/' 
"  And  yet,"  said  Tasso,  "  we  every  night  go  without 
fear  to  bed,  where  so  many  die  eveiy  hour.  Believe 
me,  death  will  find  us  in  all  parts  ;  and  those  places 
that  appear  the  least  exposed  are  not  always  the  most 
secure  from  his  attacks/' — An  Italian  version  of  an 
old  fable,  but  not  on  that  account  the  less  apposite. 
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COLUMBUS. 

The  Great  Discoverer  having  been  invited  by  Gua- 
canahari,  a  powerful  cazique,  and  one  of  the  live 
sovereigns  among  whom  Hispaniola  was  divided,  he 
left  St.  Thomas's  on  the  24th  of  December,  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  him.  The  sea  was  perfectly 
calm,  and  as  amidst  the  multiplicity  of  his  occupations, 
he  had  not  slept  for  two  days,  he  retired  at  midnight 
to  rest,  having  committed  the  helm  to  the  pilot,  with 
strict  injunctions  not  to  quit  it  for  a  moment.  The 
pilot  dreading  no  danger,  carelessly  left  the  helm  to 
an  inexperienced  cabin  boy,  and  the  ship  carried  away 
by  a  current,  was  dashed  against  a  rock.  The  violence 
of  the  shock  awoke  Columbus,  who  ran  up  to  the 
deck ;  all  was  there  confusion  and  despair.  He 
alone  retained  presence  of  mind.  He  ordered  some 
of  the  sailors  to  take  a  boat  and  carry  out  an  anchor 
astern  ;  but  instead  of  obeying,  they  made  off  towards 
the  Nigna,  which  was  about  half  a  league  distant. 
Columbus  then  commanded  the  masts  to  be  cut  down, 
in  order  to  lighten  the  ship ;  but  all  his  endeavours 
were  too  late  ;  the  vessel  opened  near  the  keel,  and 
filled  so  fast  with  water,  that  its  loss  was  inevitable. 
The  smoothness  of  the  sea,  and  the  assistance  of  boats 
from  the  *Nigna,  enabled  the  crew  to  save  their  lives. 

As  soon  as  the  islanders  heard  of  the  disaster,  they 
crowded  to  the  shore  with  their  prince,  Guacanahari, 
at  their  head  ;  and  instead  of  taking  advantage  of  the 
distress  in  which  they  beheld  the  Spaniares,  to  attempt 
any  thing  to  their  detriment,  they  lamented  their  mis- 
fortune with  tears  of  sincere  condolence.     Not  satis> 
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fled  with  this  unavailing  expression  of  their  sympathy, 
they  immediately  put  to  sea  a  vast  number  of  canoes, 
and,  under  the  directions  of  the  Spaniards,  assisted  in 
saving  whatever  could  be  got  out  of  the  wreck. 
Columbus,  in  a  letter  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  gives 
a  striking  account  of  the  humanity  of  the  natives 
on  this  occasion.  "The  king,"  says  he,  "gave  us 
great  assistance ;  he  himself,  with  his  brothers  and 
relations,  took  all  possible  care  that  every  thing 
should  be  properly  done  both  aboard  and  on  shore. 
And,  from  time  to  time,  he  sent  some  of  his  relations 
weeping,  to  beg  of  me  not  to  be  dejected,  for  he 
would  give  me  all  he  had.  I  can  assure  your  highness 
that  there  would  not  have  been  so  much  care  taken 
in  securing  our  effects  in  any  part  of  Spain,  as  all 
our  property  was  put  together  in  one  place  near  his 
palace,  until  the  houses  which  he  wanted  to  repair  foi 
the  custody  of  it,  were  emptied.  He  immediately 
placed  a  guard  of  aimed  men,  who  watched  during 
the  whole  night,  and  those  on  shore  lamented,  as  if 
they  had  been  much  interested  in  our  loss."  Next 
morning,  this  prince  visited  Columbus,  who  was  now 
on  board  the  Nigna,  and  endeavoured  to  console  him 
for  his  loss,  by  offering  all  that  he  possessed  to  re- 
pair it.  How  fully  does  such  conduct  justify  the 
remark  respecting  this  great  man,  that 

"  By  India's  gentle  race  alone 
Was  pity  to  his  sufferings  shown." 
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DISCOVERY  OF  MADEIRA. 
In  the  year  1344,  an  Englishman  named  Macham, 
sailing  from  England  to  Spain,  with  a  lady  whom  he 
carried  off,  was  driven  by  a  tempest  to  the  Island 
of  Madeira,  till  then  unknown  and  wholly  unin- 
habited. He  cast  anchor  in  the  harbour  or  bay, 
now  called  Machico,  after  the  name  of  Macham. 
The  shore  of  the  island,  beautifully  covered  with 
wood,  and  shining  resplendent  under  one  of  the 
serenest  of  skies,  presented  an  inviting  sight  to  the 
wearied  mariners  ;  but  above  all,  to  the  fair  runaway, 
on  whom  the  severities  of  the  voyage  had  brought  a 
deadly  sickness.  Macham  conveyed  her  to  the  land, 
but  she  touched  it,  alas  !  only  to  breath  her  last. 
Meanwhile,  a  new  storm  arose,  and  the  ship  was 
driven  out  to  sea,  befofe  Macham  and  part  of  the 
crew  who  were  with  him,  had  time  to  return  on  board. 
In  an  island,  however,  so  well  wooded  and  watered, 
the  means  both  of  shelter  and  subsistence  were  easily 
procured.  To  Macham,  whose  best  consolation  it  was 
to  linger  round  the  spot  which  contained  the  remains 
of  his  departed  mistress,  the  detention  was  accom- 
pained  with  no  regrets.  He  spent  his  time  in  erecting 
a  small  chapel  or  mausoleum  over  her  grave  ;  and  on 
a  stone  tablet  inscribed  her  name,  and  a  statement  of 
the  adventure  which  had  doomed  her  to  be  laid 
thus  far  away,  not  only  from  the  ashes  of  her  fathers, 
but  from  all  else  of  human  kind.  The  feelings  which 
may  be  supposed  to  have  filled  the  breast  of  the 
desolate  mourner,  over  this  grave  in  the  wilderness, 
are  well  depicted  in  the  following  elegiac  stanzas, 
the  production  of  a  modern  pen. 
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**  O'er  my  poor  Anna's  lowly  grave, 

No  dirge  shall  sound,  no  kneil  shall  ring  y 
But  angels,  as  the  high  pines  wave, 

Their  half-heard  '  miserere'  sing. 

No  flow'rs  of  transient  bloom,  at  eve 
The  maidens  on  the  turf  shall  strew  ; 

Nor  sigh,  as  this  sad  spot  they  leave, 
1  Sweets  to  the  sweet,  a  long  adieu.' 

But,  in  this  wilderness  profound, 

O'er  her  the  dove  shall  build  her  nest : 

And  ocean  swell  with  softer  sound, 
A  requiem  to  her  dream  of  rest. 

Ah  ;  when  shall  I  as  quiet  be, 

When  not  a  friend  or  human  eye, 
Shall  mark  beneath  the  mossy  tree 

The  spot  where  we  forgotten  lie  I 

To  kiss  her  name  on  this  cold  stone, 

Is  all  that  now  on  earth  I  crave  ; 
For  in  this  world  I  am  alone, 

Oh  !  lay  me  with  her  in  the  grave  !" 

The  companions  of  Macham  who  could  not  be 
supposed  to  share  much  in  his  feelings,  grew  soon 
tired  of  their  solitude,  and  resolving  to  try  then 
fortune  again  on  the  waters,  prevailed  on  him  to  join 
with  them  in  the  construction  of  a  boat  out  of  one  of 
the  large  trees  by  which  they  were  surrounded.  In 
this  they  all  put  to  sea,  but  were  not  long  after  cast  on 
the  shore  of  Africa,  without  sail  or  oars.  The  Moors, 
to  whom  navigation  had  not  then  made  a  wreck  an 
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occurrence  so  barbarously  prized  as  it  is  now,  were  infi- 
nitely struck  at  the  sight  of  the  strangers  ;  they  received 
them  well,  and  their  chief  readily  procured  them  a 
safe  conveyance  to  Spain. 

SIAMESE  MANDARINS, 
On  the  27th  of  January,  1686,  there  embarked  at 
Goa,  on  board  of  a  Portuguese  frigate,  an  embassy 
from  the  King  of  Siam  to  the  King  of  Portugal, 
consisting  of  three  great  Mandarins,  or  ambassadors 
proper,  with  six  of  inferior  degree,  and  a  large  retinue. 
On  the  27th  of  April,  land  having  for  three  days 
been  seen  a- head,  a  little  to  the  right,  the  seamen 
went  aloft  to  survey  it ;  from  their  report,  as  well  as 
other  marks,  the  captain  and  pilots  judged  it  to  be 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  ship  then  stood  on 
its  course,  until  two  or  three  hours  after  sunset,  when 
the  captain  supposing  himself  beyond  the  land  that 
had  been  descried,,  steered  more  northerly.  The 
weather  was  clear,  and  the  moon  shone  bright ;  the 
captain  persuaded  that  he  had  doubled  the  Cape,  set 
nobody  on  the  mast  head  to  look  out;  the  seamen 
indeed  were  on  the  watch  as  usual,  but  it  was  only 
for  working  the  ship  ;  and  they  conversed  together, 
unsuspicious  of  danger,  until  it  became  so  imminent 
as  to  be  inevitable.  Suddenly  a  dark  shade  was 
perceived  close  on  the  starboard,  and  those  nearest 
cried  out  "  Land  !  land  a-head  !  put  down  the  helm." 
The  steersman  hastily  obeyed,  but  the  ship  was 
already  so  close  to  land,  that  she  struck  thrice  on  a 
rock  in  tacking,  and  then  drove  towards  the  shore 
unmanageable.     In  vain  did  the  crew  cut  away  the 
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masts,  and  throw  the  guns  and  lading  overboard  to 
lighten  the  vessel.  She  struck  so  hard  on  the  breakers, 
that  her  sides  began  to  open  below  the  gun-room, 
which  was  quickly  flooded.  The  water  rose  above 
the  lower  deck,  and  reached  the  great  cabin,  and  soon 
it  was  waist  deep  on  the  second  deck.  "  I  cannot 
describe,"  says  Occum  Chamnam,  one  of  the  great 
Mandarins  who  was  on  board,  "  the  terror  and  con- 
sternation which  then  prevailed.  Who  can  figure 
the  emotions  excited  by  the  approach  of  certain  death 
to  so  many  !  Nothing  was  heard  but  shrieks,  sighs, 
and  groans.  People  rushed  wildly  together.  Those 
who  had  been  the  bitterest  enemies,  were  now  recon- 
ciled in  all  sincerity.  Some  fell  on  their  knees  or 
prostrate  on  the  deck,  implored  divine  aid  -,  while 
others,  in  the  hope  of  saving  themselves,  threw  over- 
board casks,  empty  chests,  yards,  and  spars.  The 
tumult  was  such,  that  it  deafened  the  crashing  of  the 
vessel  breaking  into  a  thousand  pieces,  and  the  noise 
of  the  waves  dashing  with  incredible  fury  against 
the  rocks." 

When  the  first  excess  of  terror  had  subsided,  it 
was  discovered  that  the  shore  could  be  gained  without 
much  difficulty ;  and,  indeed,  with  the  exception  of 
seven  or  eight,  they  all  reached  it  in  safety.  The 
second  great  Mandarin,  who  was  the  strongest  and 
best  swimmer  of  the  three,  leaped  into  the  sea,  and, 
like  another  Caesar,  swam  to  the  shore,  carrying  the 
king's  despatches  aloft  on  a  sabre,  which  his  Siamese 
Majesty  had  presented  to  him. 

Occum  Chamnam,  after  gaining  the  shore  with  the 
aid  of  some  planks,  was  induced  on  the  next  day  to 
venture  on  a  kind  of  a  hurdle  back  to  the  vessel  ia 
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search  of  clothing  and  food  of  which  they  were  all 
much  in  want.  He  found  every  place  however  iull 
of  water,  and  could  only  obtain  some  gold  stuffs, 
a  trifling  quantity  of  biscuits,  and  a  small  case  of 
wine.  The  gold  stuffs  he  distributed  among  some 
Siamese,  who  had  escaped  quite  naked ;  the  biscuit 
was  rendered  useless  by  the  salt  water  ;  and  the  case 
of  wine  from  which  poor  Occum  hoped  to  draw  many 
a  glass  of  comfort  for  himself  during  his  pilgrimage 
to  the  Cape,  was  lost  through  a  fraud,  which  he  thus 
philosophically  relates :  "I  entrusted  it,""  he  says, 
•'  to  a  Portuguese,  who  had  testified  great  friendship 
for  me,  telling  him  it  was  at  his  command,  provided 
he  would  give  me  some  of  it  when  it  was  required 
I  soon  had  occasion  to  learn  the  weakness  of  friend- 
ship when  opposed  to  the  impulse  of  necessity  ;  and 
that  self  under  the  pressure  of  want,  is  the  first  con- 
sideration. My  friend  daily  supplied  me  with  halt 
a  glass  of  the  wine  during  the  first  few  days,  in  the 
confidence  of  discovering  a  spring  or  rivulet ;  but 
finding  ourselves  disappointed,  and  being  tormented 
by  thirst,  my  requests  for  part  of  what  I  had  bestowed 
in  the  warmth  of  friendship  were  vain.  My  friend 
gave  me  so  effectual  a  repulse  the  first  time,  adding, 
that  even  his  father  should  not  participate  in  it,  that 
I  could  never  venture  to  renew  my  solicitations." 

On  Sunday,  the  second  day  after  the  shipwreck, 
they  began  their  march.  The  captain  and  pilots 
maintained  that  they  were  not  above  twenty  leagues 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  the  Dutch  had 
a  populous  settlement,  and  that  they  would  take  but 
a  day  or  two  to  reach  it..  On  this  assurance,  most 
of  the  company  left  behind  whatever  provisions  they 
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had  got  from  the  vessel,  in  order  that  they  might  not 
be  embarrased  by  them. 

The  Portuguese  led  the  van,  as  the  Siamese  were 
obliged  to  lag  behind,  on  account  of  their  first  ambas- 
sador, who  being  in  a  feeble  and  languishing  condi- 
tion, could  not  advance  quickly.  At  the  end  of  the 
second  day,  when  they  expected  at  all  events  to  have 
reached  the  Cape,  there  was  no  sign  of  their  being 
near  it ;  and  want  in  all  its  craving  forms  had  already 
begun  to  prey  upon  them.  The  first  ambassador  of 
the  Siamese  assembling  his  countrymen,  told  them 
that  he  found  himself  so  weak  and  fatigued,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  keep  up ;  he  considered  it 
therefore  better  that  those  in  health  should  hasten  to 
overtake  the  Portuguese ;  and  all  that  he  desired  for 
himself  was,  that  since  the  Dutch  settlement  was 
surely  not  far  distant,  they  would  send  him  a  horse  or 
litter,  with  some  provisions,  to  carry  hiin  to  the  Cape, 
should  he  be  found  still  surviving. 

The  separation  was  a  sorrowful  but  a  necessary 
one.  A  youth  of  fifteen,  however,  to  whom  the 
ambassador  had  always  shown  great  kindness  gave 
a  noble  proof  of  gratitude  in  return,  by  resolving  to 
remain  and  live  or  die  along  with  him.  The  generous 
example  inspired  an  old  domestic  with  the  same 
determination,  and  he  also  remained  with  his  master. 

The  remnant  of  the  Siamese  by  making  great  exer- 
tions came  up  with  the  Portuguese,  with  whom  they 
travelled  fourteen  days  more  along  the  coast,  without 
coming  in  sight  of  the  Cape,  so  egregiously  had  the 
captain  and  pilots  miscalculated ;  the  shifts  to  which 
they    were   driven    for   food,    almost   exceed   belief; 
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many  dropped  dead  by  the  way  through  exhaustion  ; 
and  the  whole  were  wasted  to  the  merest  skeletons. 

The  Portuguese  at  last  appear  to  have  thought 
that  they  would  best  consult  their  own  preservation 
by  getting  quit  of  their  Siamese  companions.  One 
morning  when  the  Siamese  were  proceeding  to  join 
company  as  usual,  the  Portuguese  were  no  longer  to 
be  seen.  "  In  vain,"  says  Occum  Chamnam,  "  we 
looked  around,  shouted,  and  sought  every  where. 
Not  only  were  we  unable  to  see  one  of  them,  but  we 
even  could  not  discover  the  route  they  had  taken. 
So  cruelly  abandoned,  we  were  at  once  overwhelmed 
by  hunger,  thirst,  and  lassitude  ;  chagrin,  alarm,  rage, 
and  despair,  took  possession  of  our  hearts.  We 
stared  at  each  other  in  stupefaction,  a  profound  silence 
ensued,  and  all  sentiment  seemed  to  have  vanished." 

The  second  ambassador  was  the  first  to  resume 
courage,  and  revived  it  in  the  rest  by  the  following 
address : 

"Faithful  Siamese,  you  are  equally  sensible  with 
myself  of  the  unhappy  state  to  which  we  are  reduced. 
Though  all  was  lost  by  our  shipwreck,  we  had  still 
some  consolation.  While  the  Portuguese  remained, 
they  were  our  guides,  and  in  some  respect  our  pro- 
tection ;  I  would  persuade  myself,  that  after  being  so 
well  treated  by  them  till  now,  urgent  occasions  alone 
can  have  induced  them  to  leave  us.  It  will  not, 
however,  avert  the  evils  by  which  we  are  menaced, 
to  bewail  insincerity  and  want  of  faith  in  others. 
Let  us  endeavour  to  forget  them  entirely,  and  let  us 
conduct  ourselves  as  if  our  companies  had  never  been 
joined  together. 

"  One  thing  more.     You  have  witnessed  my  inva- 
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riable  respect  for   the  despatches  of  the  great   king, 
{ our    master  ;     my  first,    or   rather  my  sole    anxiety, 
\    during  our  shipwreck,  was  for  their  safety  ;  nor  can 
I  ascribe   my  own    preservation    to  any  other  cause 
than  the  fortune  which  is  inseparable  from  him  who 
has  once  approached   the  throne.     You   have    since 
beheld  the  circumspection  with  which  I  bore  them  ; 
when  encamped  on  mountains,  I  have  placed  them 
still  higher,  and  always  above  the  rest  of  our  body  ; 
and  myself  withdrawing  lowest,  I  guarded  them  at  a 
respectful    distance  ;    and   in    the   plains  they   were 
affixed  to  the  top  of  the  highest  plants  I  could  attain. 
During  the  journey  they  were  borne  by  myself,   and 
never  entrusted  to  others,  until  I  was  unable  to  drag 
my  limbs  along.     Now,  in  our  present  uncertainty, 
should  I  not  be  able  to  follow  you  long,  I  enjoin  the 
third  ambassador,  in  the  name  of  our  great  king,  to 
act  precisely  as  I  have  done  ;  and  should  his  strength 
also   fail,    to  transmit   these  instructions  to  the  first 
Mandarin  ;  I  repeat,  that  the  third  ambassador  must 
be  equally  circumspect  about  these  august  despatches 
if  t  die  before  him,  so  that  some  one  of  the  Siamese 
may  return  them  to  the  king,  should  they  not  reach 
their  intended  destination.     But  should  it  be  fated, 
that  none  of  us  make  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he,  to 
whom  they  were  last  entrusted,  must  bury  them' on 
some  eminence  if  he  can,  so  that  they  may  not  be 
exposed  to  insult ;    and  then  he  may  die  before  them, 
testifying  as  much  respect  in  death,  as  he  was  bound 
to  shew  during  life.     Such   is   what  I   recommend. 
Let  us   resume   our  pristine  courage  ;    let   us  never 
separate,  but  taking   easy   journeys,    trust    that   the 
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fortune   of   our  king  will   attend   us,  and   that  his 

reigning  star  will  watch  over  our  preservation." 

"  These  words,"  says  Occum  Chamnam,  "  made 
a  deep  impression  on  us  all ;  there  was  none  who  did 
not  feel  himself  inspired  with  vigour,  and  resolute  to 
execute  the  ambassador's  injunctions.  We  agreed  that 
it  was  most  expedient  to  follow  the  same  route  which 
the  Portuguese  should  appear  to  have  taken,  and  to 
set  out  without  further  delay." 

It  was  not  however  till  the  thirty-first  day  of 
their  pilgrimage,  and  after  a  continuation  of  hardships 
as  great  as  any  they  had  yet  encountered,  that  they 
at  last  reached  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  the 
kind  treatment  they  received,  went  far  to  make  them 
forget  their  misfortunes. 

One  of  the  first  requests  they  made  to  the  Governor 
was,  to  send  immediate  aid  to  the  first  ambassador, 
whom  they  had  left  near  the  place  of  the  shipwreck, 
the  hope  being  entertained,  that  he  was  still  alive. 
His  excellency  replied,  that  as  it  was  then  the  rainy 
season,  it  was  impossible  to  travel  j  but  that  at  the 
first  commencement  of  the  good  weather  all  possible 
care  should  be  taken  to  seek  the  ambassador,  and 
provide  him  with  the  means  for  his  return.  No 
farther  mention  is  made  of  this  unfortunate  individual ; 
and  there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe,  that  with  his 
two  faithful  attendants  he  perished  in  the  desert. 


FATE  ER  AND  SON. 

Among    the  cases  of  suffering   by  the  wreck,   in 
1686,  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  Siamese  embassy  to 
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Portugal  was  embarked  ;  few  have  stronger  claims  to 
pity  than  that  of  the  captain.  He  was  a  man  of 
rank,  sprung  from  one  of  fiie  first  families  in  Portu- 
gal ;  he  was  rich  and  honourable,  and  had  long  com- 
manded a  ship  in  which  he  rendered  great  service  to 
the  king  his  master,  and  had  given  many  marks  of  his 
valour  and  fidelity.  The  captain  had  carried  his 
only  son  out  to  India  along  with  him  ;  he  was  a 
youth,  possessed  of  every  amiable  quality  ;  well 
instructed  for  his  years  ;  gentle,  docile,  and  most 
fondly  attached  to  his  father.  The  captain  watched 
with  the  most  intense  anxiety  over  his  safety  :  on 
the  wreck  of  the  ship,  and  during  the  march  to  the 
Cape,  he  caused  him  to  be  carried  by  his  slaves. 
At  length  all  the  slaves  having  perished,  or  being 
so  weak  that  they  could  not  [drag  themselves  along, 
this  poor  youth  was  obliged  to  trust  to  his  own 
strength ;  but  became  so  reduced  and  feeble,  that 
having  laid  him  down  to  rest  on  a  rock,  he  was 
unable  to  rise  again.  His  limbs  were  stiff  and 
swollen,  and  he  lay  stretched  at  length,  unable  to 
bend  a  joint.  The  sight  struck  like  a  dagger  to  his 
father's  heart ;  he  tried  repeatedly  to  recover  him, 
and  by  assisting  him  to  advance  a  few  steps,  sup- 
posed that  the  numbness  might  be  removed  ;  but 
his  limbs  refused  to  serve  him,  he  was  only  dragged 
along,  and  those  whose  aid  his  father  implored, 
seeing  they  could  do  no  more,  frankly  declared,  that 
if  they  carried  him  they  must  themselves  perish. 

The  unfortunate  captain  was  driven  to  despair. 
Lifting  his  son  on  his  shoulders,  he  tried  to  carry 
him  \  he  could  make  but  a  single  step,  when  he  fell 
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to  the  ground  with  his  son,  who  seemed  more  dis- 
tressed with  his  father's  grief,  than  with  his  own 
sufferings.  The  heroic  boy  besought  him  to  leave 
him  to  die  j  the  sight,  he  said,  of  his  father's  tears 
and  affliction,  were  infinitely  more  severe  than  the 
bodily  pain  he  endured.  These  words,  far  from 
inducing  the  captain  to  depart,  melted  him  more  and 
more,  until  he  at  last  resolved  to  die  with  his  son. 
Th  s  youth,  astonished  at  his  father's  determination, 
and  satisfied  that  his  persuasions  were  unavailing, 
entreated  the  Portuguese  in  the  most  impressive 
manner,  to  carry  away  his  father. 

Two  priests  who  were  of  the  party,  endeavoured 
to  represent  to  the  captain  the  sinfulness  of  per- 
sisting in  his  resolution  ;  but  the  Portuguese  were 
obliged  finally  to  carry  him  away  by  force,  after 
having  removed  his  son  a  little  apart.  So  cruel,  how- 
ever was  the  separation,  that  the  captain  never  re- 
covered it.  The  violence  of  his  grief  was  unabating  ; 
and  he  actually  died  of  a  broken  heart,  one  or  two 
days  after  reaching  the  Cape. 


FIRE  AT  SEA. 
Perhaps  the  most  aggravating  circumstances  under 
which  shipwreck  can  occur,  are  when  it  is  occasioned 
by  fire,  it  is  then  that  death  stares  the  mariner  in 
the  face  in  the  most  hideous  form,  while  his  means 
of  counteracting  the  danger,  or  escaping  from  it,  are 
more  limited  and  effectual.  Not  many  disasters  of 
this  nature  have  been  so  calamitous  as  the  burning 
of  a  French  East  Indiaman,  The  Prince,     She  sailed 
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from  Port  L'Orient,  on  the  19th  of  February,  1752, 
on  a  voyage  outward  bound.  She  suffered  much  in 
the  passage  from  being  driven  on  a  sand  bank.  In 
June  she  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire.  While  the 
captain  hastened  on  deck,  lieutenant  de  la  Fond 
ordered  some  sails  to  be  dipped  in  the  sea,  and  the 
hatches  to  be  covered  with  them,  in  order  to  prevent 
access  of  air.  Eveiy  one  was  employed  in  procuring 
water ;  all  the  buckets  were  used,  the  pumps  plied, 
and  pipes  introduced  from  them  into  the  hold  ;  but 
the  rapid  progress  of  the  flames  baffled  every  exertion 
to  subdue  them,  and  augmented  the  general  conster- 
nation. The  boatswain  and  three  others  took  pos- 
session of  the  yawl,  and  pushed  off;  but  those  on 
board  still  continued  as  active  as  ever.  The  master 
boldly  went  down  m«,o  the  hold,  but  the  intense  heat 
compelled  him  to  return  ;  and  had  not  a  quantity  of 
water  been  dashed  over  him,  he  would  have  been 
severely  scorched.  In  attempting  to  get  the  long-boat 
out,  it  fell  on  the  guns  and  could  not  be  righted. 

Consternation  now  seized  on  the  crew  ;  nothing  but 
sighs  and  groans  resounded  through  the  vessel  ;  and 
the  animals  on  board,  as  if  sensible  of  the  impend- 
ing danger,  uttered  the  most  dreadful  cries.  The 
chaplain  who  was  now  on  the  quarter-deck,  gave  the 
people  general  absolution,  still  cheering  them  to  re- 
newed exertions  ;  but 

"  With  fruitless  toil  the  crew  oppose  the  flame  ; 
No  art  can  now  the  spreading  mischief  tame  ; 
Some  choak'd  and  smother'd  did  expiring  lie, 
Burn  with  the  ship,  and  on  the  waters  fry ; 
c3 
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Some,  when  the  flames  could  be  no  more  withstood, 
By  wild  despair  directed,  midst  the  flood 
Themselves  in  haste  from  the  tall  vessel  threw, 
And  from  a  dry  to  liquid  ruin  flew. 
Sad  choice  of  death  !  when  those  who  shun  the  fire, 
Must  to  as  fierce  an  element  retire, 
Uncommon  sufferings  did  these  wretches  wait, 
Both  burnt  and  drown'd,  they  met  a  double  fate.'r 

Self-preservation  now  was  the  only  object  ;  each 
was  occupied  in  throwing  overboard  whatever  pro- 
mised the  least  chance  of  escape  ;  yards,  spars, 
hen-coops,  and  every  thing  to  be  met  with,  was  seized 
in  despair,  and  thus  employed.  Some  leaped  into  the 
sea,  as  the  mildest  death  that  awaited  them  ;  others 
more  successful  swam  to  fragments  of  the  wreck,  while 
some  crowded  on  the  ropes  and  yards,  hesitating 
which  alternative  of  destruction  to  choose.  A  father 
was  seen  to  snatch  his  son  from  the  flames,  and  clasp 
him  to  his  breast ;  then  plunging  into  the  waves,  they 
perished  in  each  other's  embrace. 

"  What  ghastly  ruin  then  deformed  the  deep 
Here  glowing  planks,  and  flowing  ribs  of  oak, 
Here  smoking  beams,  and  masts  in  sunder  broke." 
The  floating  masts  and  yards  were  covered  with  men 
struggling  with   the  watery  element,  many  of  whom 
now  perished  by  balls  discharged  from  the  guns  as 
heated  by  the  fire,   forming  thus  a  third  means  of  de- 
struction,    M.   de  la  Fond,   who  had  hitherto  borne 
the  misfortune  with  the  greatest   fortitude,  was  now 
pierced  with  anguish  to  see  that  no  further  hope  re- 
mained of   preserving   the    ship,  or   the   lives  of  his 
fel  low-sufferers.   Stripoing  off  his  clothes,  he  designed 
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Slipping  down  a  yard,  one  end  of  which  dipped  in  the 
water,  but  it  was  so  covered  with  miserable  beings 
shrinking  from  death,  that  he  tumbled  over  them,  and 
fell  into  the  sea.  There  a  drowning  soldier  caught 
hold  of  him.  Lieutenant  de  la  Fond  made  every 
exertion  to  disengage  himself,  but  in  vain  ;  twice  they 
plunged  below  the  surface,  but  still  the  man  held  him 
until  the  agonies  of  death  were  passed,  and  he  became 
loosened  from  his  grasp.  After  clearing  his  way  through 
the  dead  bodies,  which  covered  the  surface  of  the 
ocean,  de  la  Fond  seized  on  a  yard,  and  afterwards 
gained  a  spritsail  covered  with  people,  but  on  which 
he  was  nevertheless  permitted  to  take  a  place.  He 
next  got  on  the  mainmast,  which  having  been  consumed 
below  fell  overboard,  and  after  killing  some  in  its  fall, 
afforded  a  temporary  succour  to  others. 

Eighty  persons  were  now  on  the  mainmast,  includ- 
ing the  chaplain,  who  by  his  discourse  and  example, 
taught  the  duty  of  resignation.  Lieutenant  de  la 
Fond,  seeing  the  worthy  man  quit  his  hold  and  drop 
into  the  sea,  lifted  him  up.  "  Let  me  go,"  said  he 
"  I  am  already  half  drowned,  and  it  is  only  protracting 
my  sufferings." — "  No,  my  friend,"  the  lieutenant 
replied,  "when  my  strength  is  exhausted,  but  not 
till  then,  we  wiJi  perish  together." 

The  flames  still  continued  raging  in  the  vessel, 
and  the  fire  at  last  reached  the  magazine,  when  the 
most  thundering  explosion  ensued  ;  and  nothing  but 
pieces  of  flaming  timber,  projected  aloft  in  the  air, 
could  be  seen  threatening  to  crush  to  atoms  in  their 
fall  numbers  of  miserable  beings,  already  struggling 
in  the  agonies  of  death.  Lieutenant  de  la  Fond,  with 
the  pilot  and  master,  now  escaped  to  the  yawl  ;  and  as 
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night  approached,  they  providentially  discovered  a  cask 
of  brandy,  about  fifteen  pounds  of  pork,  a  piece  of 
scarlet  cloth,  about  twenty  yards  of  linen,  a  dozen  of 
pipe  staves,  aud  a  small  piece  of  cordage.  The  scarlet 
cloth,  was  substituted  for  a  sail,  an  oar  was  erected 
for  a  mast,  and  a  plank  for  a  rudder.  This  equipment 
was  made  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  a  great 
difficulty  yet  remained  ;  for  wanting  charts  and  instru- 
ments, and  being  nearly  two  hundred  leagues  from  the 
land,  the  party  felt  at  a  loss  how  to  steer. 

Eight  days  and  nights  passed  in  miserable  succes- 
sion without  land  being  seen,  the  party  all  the  while 
exposed  to  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun  by  day,  and 
to  the  intense  cold  by  night,  suffering  too  from  the 
extremeties  of  hunger  and  of  thirst. 

When  every  thing  seemed  to  predict  a  speedy 
termination  to  the  sufferings  of  this  unfortunate  crew, 
they  discovered  the  distant  land  on  the  3rd  of  August. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  change  which  the 
prospect  of  deliverance  created.  Their  strength  was 
renovated,  and  they  were  roused  to  precautions  against 
being  drifted  away  by  the  current.  They  reached 
the  coast  of  Brazil,  and  entered  Tresson  Bay.  As  soon 
as  they  reached  the  shore,  they  prostrated  themselves 
on  the  ground,  and  in  transports  of  joy  rolled  on  the 
sand.  They  exhibited  the  most  frightful  appearance  ; 
some  were  quite  naked,  others  had  only  shirts  in  rags  ; 
and  scarcely  any  thing  human  characterized  any  of 
them.  When  deliberating  on  the  course  they  should 
follow,  about  fifty  Portuguese  of  the  settlement  ad- 
vanced, and  seeing  their  wretched  condition,  pitied 
their  misfortunes,  and  conducted  them  to  their  dwel- 
lings, where  they  were  hospitably  entertained. 
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The  chief  man  of  the  place  next  came,  and  con- 
ducted lieutenant  de  la  Fond  and  his  companions  to 
his  house,  where  he  charitably  supplied  them  with 
linen  shirts  and  trowsers,  and  with  a  plenteous  meal. 
Though  sleep  was  almost  as  necessary  as  food,  yet  the 
survivors  would  not  retire  to  rest,  until  they  had 
returned  thanks  for  thbir  miraculous  deliverance  in  the 
church,  which  was  half  a  league  distant. 

They  were  afterwards  conducted  to  Pariabo  and 
thence  to  Pernambuco,  where  they  embarked  the  5th 
of  October  ;  they  reached  Lisbon  on  the  17th  of 
December,  whence  they  procured  a  passage  to  Port 
I/Orient.  Nearly  three  hundred  persons  had  perished 
in  this  dreadful  catastrophe. 

MAGNANIMITY  OF  A  SAVAGE  KING. 

The  Indian  brig  Matilda,  Captain  Fowler,  on  a 
voyage  from  New  South  Wales,  to  the  Derwent  and 
Eastern  Islands,  was  cut  off  and  plundered  on  the 
night  of  the  10th  of  April,  1815,  while  lying  at 
anchor  in  Duff's  Bay,  at  the  Island  of  Roodpoah, 
one  of  the  Marquesas.  Five  of  the  crew,  who  were 
Poomatoomen,  had  previously  deserted,  and  joining 
with  some  of  the  Roodpoah  natives,  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  dark  night,  to  cut  the  vessel  adrift ;  when 
she  drove  ashore  through  a  heavy  surf,  and  was  soon 
bilged  and  filled  with  water.  When  the  natives  saw 
that  it  was  impracticable  to  get  the  vessel  afloat,  they 
concurred,  universally,  in  the  design  of  putting  the 
whole  of  the  crew  to  death  ;  which  is  a  constant 
practice  among  the  different  natives  towards  one 
another,  when  their  canoes  happen   to   fall  upon   a 
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strange  shore  through  stress  of  weather  or  any  other 
accident. 

Fortunately,  captain  Fowler  had  formed  an  inti- 
macy with  the  chief,  or  king,  of  these  savages, 
Nooahetoo,  who  presided  at  the  horrible  tribunal  that 
had  devoted  the  wretched  mariners  to  instant  slaughter. 
He  withheld  his  assent  to  the  murder,  but  had  no 
hesitation  in  permitting  the  plunder  of  the  vessel. 
The  crew  were  informed  by  the  significant  gesticu- 
lations that  accompanied  the  vehement  debate  on 
the  occasion,  that  their  lives  were  dependant  upon 
the  issue.  The  good  chief,  who  was  seated  with 
his  son  by  his  side,  was  opposed  by  many  other 
chiefs,  though  of  inferior  rank ;  he  had  besides  been 
called  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Island,  by  the  general 
wish  of  the  people,  his  dignity  not  being  an  hereditary 
right,  but  elective,  and  the  people  now  pressed  their 
solicitations  earnestly,  peremptorily  demanding  his 
assent  to  the  sacrifice.  .  For  a  length  of  time  he 
opposed  this  cruel  resolution  by  force  of  words  ;  but 
this  not  seeming  likely  to  prevail,  he  adopted  a 
mode,  which,  while  it  did  honour  to  his  humanity, 
silenced  his  people  in  an  instant.  Finding  that  all 
his  expostulations  were  defeated,  upon  the  principle 
of  undeviating  custom,  he  deliberately  took  up  two 
ropes  that  were  near  him,  and  fixing  one  round  the 
neck  of  his  son,  and  the  other  round  his  own,  he 
called  to  the  chief  next  in  command,  who  immediately 
approached  him.  The  conference  was  short  and 
decisive  ;  he  first  pointed  to  the  cord  that  encircled 
the  neck  of  his  son,  and  then  to  the  other  which  he 
had  entwined  round  his  own.  "  These  strangers," 
said  he,  u  are  doomed  to  death  by  my  chiefs  and; 
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my  people,  and  it  is  not  fit  that  I,  who  am  their  king, 
should  live  to  see  so  vile  a  deed  perpetrated.  Let 
my  child  and  myself  be  strangled  before  it  is  performed  ; 
and  then  it  never  will  be  said,  that  we  sanctioned, 
even  with  our  eye-sight,  the  destruction  of  these  un- 
offending people." 

The  magnanimity  of  such  conduct  produced,  even 
in  the  mind  of  the  unenlightened  savages,  a  paroxysm 
of  surprise,  mingled  with  sentiments  of  admiration. 
For  a  moment  the  people  looked  wildly  on  their  king, 
whose  person  they  adored.  They  saw  the  obedient 
chief  to  whom  the  order  of  strangling  had  been 
imparted,  aghast  with  horror  and  amazement  at  the 
change  which  a  few  moments  had  produced.  The 
mandate  which  had  proceeded  from  the  king's  own 
lips  must  be  obeyed  ;  and  commanded  to  perform  the 
dreadful  office,  he  proceeded  to  obey,  when  a  sudden 
shout  from  the  multitude  awed  him  to  forbear.  "  The 
king  !  the  king  !"  burst  forth  from  every  lip.  "  What ! 
kill  the  king  1  No,  no,  let  all  the  strangers  live — no 
man  shall  kill  the  king."  Thus  were  the  lives  of 
captain  Fowler  and  his  men  preserved,  and  they  after- 
wards reached  Sydney  in  safety. 


THE  RECOVERY. 
The  Speedwell,  one  of  the  vessels  fitted  out  for  an 
expedition  against  the  Spanish  settlements  in  South 
America,  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Juan  Fernandez, 
in  the  year  1719.  The  crew  succeeded  in  getting  to 
the  island,  where,  under  the  directions  of  the  com- 
mander, captain  Shelvocke,  a  new  vessel   was  con- 
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structed,  thirty  feet  in  the  keel,  sixteen  in  the  beams, 
and  seven  feet  deep  in  the  hold.  This  vessel,  which 
was  constructed  with  two  masts,  and  was  about  twenty 
tons  burthen,  was,  on  being  launched,  called  The 
Recovery.  The  crew,  consisting  of  fifty  persons, 
embarked  on  board  of  her,  with  a  very  slender  supply 
of  provisions  ;  and  with  but  one  gun  and  a  few 
muskets,  sailed  for  the  Bay  of  Conception,  as  the 
nearest  port. 

Coming  in  sight  of  a  large  Spanish  vessel,  captain 
Shelvocke  determined  to  attack  her  ;  but  although 
she  mounted  forty  guns,  yet  the  desperate  courage  of 
The  Recovery  struck  the  captain  with  terror,  and  he 
sailed  off.  An  attempt  on  another  Spanish  vessel 
was  equally  unsuccessful,  and  the  crew  now  began  to 
murmur.  A  third  vessel  of  a  large  size  was  seen  in 
the  Road  of  Pisco,  and  captain  Shelvocke  immedi- 
ately resolved  to  make  a  desperate  attempt  to  board 
her.  Every  man  was  ordered  to  prepare  himself  to 
carry  her  at  one  blow,  as  now  was  an  opportunity  of 
providing  themselves  with  a  vessel  which  would  prove 
their  security  if  they  should  be  successful. 

Captain  Shelvocke  bore  down  upon  her,  and 
meeting  with  no  resistance,  took  possession  of  her. 
The  captain  offered  sixteen  thousand  dollars  to  ran- 
som her,  but  captain  Shelvocke  giving  him  his  own 
bark,  weighed  anchor  and  stood  out  to  sea  in  his 
newly  acquired  vessel,  which  was  the  Jesus  Maria,  of 
about  two  hundred  [tons  burthen.  This  enterprising 
officer,  still  intent  on  the  objects  of  his  expedition, 
afterwards  succeeded  in  taking  another  Spanish  vessel, 
and  continued  cruizing  about,  often  much  distressed  fo* 
provisions,  until  only  six  or  seven  of  his  crew  were 
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fit  tor  duty.  He  then  sailed  for  India,  and  thence  to 
Europe,  after  an  eventful  absence  of  nearly  four 
vears. 

DESTRUCTION  OF  ADMIRAL  GRAVES'S 
FLEET. 

The  greatest  naval  catastrophe  that  ever  arose  from 
the  violence  of  the  elements,  occurred  to  the  fleet 
under  the  command  of  Admiral  Graves,  in  August, 
1782.  It  far  exceeds  in  the  melancholy  catalogue  of 
ships  and  human  beings  buried  beneath  the  waves, 
any  disaster  of  a  similar  nature  recorded  in  the  Naval 
History  of  Britain.  All  the  trophies  of  Lord  Rodney's 
victory,  except  the  Ardent,  perished  in  the  storm ; 
two  British  ships  of  the  line  foundered ;  an  incre- 
dible number  of  merchantmen  under  convoy  were 
lost ;  and  the  number  of  lives  that  perished  exceeded 
three  thousand. 

It  was  on  the  25th  of  July,  that  Admiral  Graves 
hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the  Ramillies,  of  seventy- 
four  guns,  having  under  his  orders  the  Canada  and 
Centaur,  with  the  Pallas  frigate,  and  the  following 
French  ships  taken  by  Lord  Rodney  the  preceding 
August,  namely,  the  Ville  de  Paris,  the  Glorieux, 
Hector,  Ardent,  Caton,  and  Jason.  All  these  vessels 
were  in  a  very  wretched  condition.  The  Ardent  was 
ordered  back  to  Port  Royal,  and  the  Jason  never  joined 
the  fleet.  The  rest  sailed  from  Bluefield's  Bay,  on  the 
15th  of  July,  and  proceeded  homewards.  On  the  17th 
of  September,  a  violent  storm  arose,  which,  in  a  few 
minutes,  reduced  the  Ramillies  to  a  very  shattered  con- 
dition.    The  cabin  where  the  admiral  lay  was  flooded, 
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and  his  cot-bed  jerked  down  by  the  violence  of  the 
shock  and  the  ship's  instantaneous  revulsion,  so  that 
he  was  obliged  to  pull  on  his  boots  half  leg  deep  in 
water,  without  any  stockings,  to  huddle  on  wet  clothes, 
and  get  on  deck.  At  dawn  of  day  the  people  of  the 
llamillies  beheld  the  Dutton,  formerly  an  East  India- 
man,  but  now  a  store-ship,  go  down  head  foremost, 
the  fly  of  her  ensign  being  the  last  thing  visible.  A 
lieutenant  of  the  navy,  who  commanded  her,  leaped 
from  the  deck  into  the  sea,  and  was  soon  overwhelmed 
by  its  billows  ;  but  twelve  or  thirteen  of  the  crew 
contrived  to  push  oflf  one  of  the  boats  ;  and  running 
with  the  wind,  succeeded  in  reaching  a  ship,  which 
fortunately  descrying  them,  flung  over  a  number  of 
ropes,  by  the  help  of  which  these  daring  fellows 
scrambled  up  her  side,  and  were  fortunately  saved. 

Out  of  ninety-four  or  ninety-five  sail  seen  the  day 
before,  hardly  twenty  could  now  be  counted.  Of  the 
ships  of  war  there  were  discerned,  the  Canada,  half 
full,  down  upon  the  lee  quarter,  her  main  top  mast 
and  the  mizen  mast  gone,  and  otherwise  much 
damaged.  The  Centaur  was  without  masts,  bowsprit, 
or  rudder  ;  and  the  Glorieux  without  fore  mast,  bow- 
sprit, or  main  top  mast.  Of  these,  the  two  latter 
perished  with  all  their  crew,  except  the  Captain  of 
the  Centaur,  who,  with  a  few  others,  slipt  off  from 
her  stern  into  one  of  the  boats  without  being  noticed, 
and  so  escaped  the  fate  of  the  rest.  The  Ville  de 
Paris  appeared  unhurt,  and  was  commanded  by 
Captain  George  Wilkinson,  a  most  experienced  sea- 
man, who  had  made  twenty- four  voyages  to  and  from 
the  West  Indies,  and  had  therefore  been  pitched 
upon,  to  lead  the  fleet  through  the  gulf ;  she  was,  how- 
ever,   afterwards    buried    in    the    ocean  with  all  on 
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board  her,  consisting  of  more  than  eight  hundred 
people.  Of  the  convoy,  besides  the  Dutton  and  the 
British  Queen,  seven  more  were  discovered  without 
mast  or  bowsprit,  eighteen  had  lost  masts,  and 
several  others  had  foundered. 

The  Ramillies  had  at  this  time  six  feet  water  in 
the  hold,  and  the  pumps  would  not  free  her,  the 
water  having  worked  out  the  oakum.  The  admiral 
therefore  gave  orders  for  all  the  buckets  to  be  re- 
manned,  and  every  officer  to  help  towards  freeing  the 
ship ;  this  enabled  her  to  sail  on,  and  keep  pace  with 
some  of  the  merchantmen  ;  but,  * 

u  Spite  of  the  seaman's  toil  the  storm  prevails  ; 
In  vain,  with  skilful  strength  he  binds  the  sails  ; 
In  vain  the  cordy  cables  bind  them  fast, 
At  once  it  rips  and  rends  them  from  the  mast ; 
At  once  the  winds  the  flutt'ring  canvass  tear, 
Then  whirl  and  wisk  it  thro*  the  sportive  air." 

In  the  evening  it  was  found  necessary  to  dispose 
of  the  forecastle  and  aftermost  quarter-deck  guns, 
together  with  some  of  the  shot  and  other  articles  of 
very  great  weight ;  and  the  frame  of  the  ship  having 
opened  during  the  night,  the  admiral  was  next  morning 
prevailed  upon,  by  the  renewed  and  pressing  remon- 
strances of  his  officers,  to  allow  ten  guns  more  to  be 
thrown  overboard.  The  ship  still  continuing  to  open 
very  much,  the  admiral  ordered  tarred  canvass  and  hides 
to  be  nailed  fore  and  aft,  from  under  the  fills  of  the 
ports  on  the  main  deck,  and  on  the  lower  deck.  Her 
increasing  damage  requiring  still  more  to  be  done, 
the  admiral  directed  all  the  guns  on  the  upper  deck, 
the  shot,  both  on  that  and  the  lower  deck,  with  various 
heavy  stores,  to  be  thrown  overboard. 
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The  Ram illies  still  getting  worse  and  worse,  not- 
withstanding the  unabated  exertions  of  every  one  on 
board,  the  officers  united  in  entreating  the  admiral  to 
go  into  one  of  the  merchant  vessels,  then  in  sight ; 
but  this  he  positively  refused  to  do,  saying,  that  it 
would  be  unpardonable  in  a  commander-in-chief  to 
desert  his  comrades  in  the  hour  of  distress — that  his 
living  a  few  years  longer  was  of  little  consequence, 
but  that  by  leaving  his  ship  at  such  a  time,  he  should 
set  a  bad  example  to  his  crew. 

On  the  evening  of  the  20th,  the  water  continuing 
to  increase,  notwithstanding  the  anchors  were  cut 
away,  and  all  the  lower  deck  guns  were  thrown  over- 
board ;  the  people,  who  had  hitherto  borne  their 
calamities  without  a  murmur,  began  to  despair,  and 
earnestly  expressed  a  desire  to  quit  the  ship,  lest  they 
should  all  founder  in  her.  The  admiral  advanced, 
and  addressing  himself  to  the  crew,  said,  "  My  brave 
fellows,  although  I  and  my  officers  have  the  same 
regard  for  our  own  lives  that  you  have,  yet  I  assure 
you  we  have  no  intention  of  deserting  either  you  or 
the  ship,  and  that  we  will  stand  or  fall  together,  as 
becomes  men  and  Englishmen.  As  to  myself,  I  am 
determined  to  try  one  night  more  on  board  the 
Bamillies;  I  hope  you  will  all  remain  with  me,  for 
one  good  day,  with  a  moderate  sea  and  our  exertions, 
may  enable  us  to  clear,  and  secure  the  well  from  the 
encroaching  ballast ;  and  then  hands  enough  may  be 
spared  to  raise  jury  masts,  that  will  carry  the  ship  to 
Ireland.  The  sight  of  the  Ramillies  alone,  and  the 
knowledge  that  she  is  manned  so  gallantly,  will  be 
sufficient  to  protect  the  remaining  part  of  the  convoy. 
But  above  all,  as  every  thing  has  now  been  done  for 
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her  relief  that  can  be  thought  of,  let  us  wait  the 
event ;  and  be  assured,  I  will  make  the  signal  directly 
for  the  trade  to  lie  by  during  the  night." 

This  temperate  speech  had  the  desired  effect ;  the 
firmness  and  confidence  with  which  he  spoke,  and 
their  reliance  on  his  seamanship  and  judgment,  as 
well  as  his  constant  presence  and  attention  to  every 
accident,  inspired  them  with  new  courage ;  they  re- 
turned to  their  labours  with  cheerfulness,  although  they 
had  had  no  rest  from  the  first  fatal  stroke.  At  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  21st,  the  well  bekig 
quite  broken  in,  the  frame  and  the  carcase  of  the 
ship  began  to  give  way  in  every  part,  and  the  crew  ex- 
claimed that  it  was  impossible  any  longer  to  keep  her 
above  water.  In  this  extremity  the  admiral  resolved 
not  to  loose  a  moment  in  removing  the  people,  when- 
ever day-light  should  appear,  but  told  the  captain 
not  to  communicate  any  more  of  his  intention,  than 
that  he  proposed  to  remove  the  sick  and  lame,  at 
day  break,  and  for  this  end  he  should  call  on  board 
all  the  boats  of  the  merchantmen ;  he  nevertheless 
gave  private  orders  to  the  captain  to  have  all  the 
bread  brought  upon  deck,  with  a  quantity  of  beef, 
pork,  flour,  &c.  and  to  make  every  other  preparation 
necessary  for  the  whole  crew  quitting  the  ship. 
Accordingly  at  dawn,  the  signal  was  made  for  the 
boats  of  the  merchantmen,  but  nobody  suspected 
what  was  to  follow  until  the  bread  was  entirely  re- 
moved and  the  sick  gone.  About  six  o'clock,  the 
people  themselves  were  permitted  to  go  off",  and 
between  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  there  being  nothing 
further  to  direct  or  regulate,  the  admiral  himself, 
after    shaking  hands  with  every  officer,  and  leaving 
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nis  barge  for  their  better  accommodation  and  trans- 
port, quitted  for  ever  the  Ramillies,  which  had  then 
nine  feet  water  in  her  hold.  He  went  into  a  small 
leaky  boat  laden  with  bread,  out  of  which  both 
himself  and  the  surgeon,  who  accompanied  him,  had 
to  bale  the  water  all  the  way.  He  left  behind  him 
all  his  wine,  furniture,  books,  charts,  &c.  being  un- 
willing to  employ  even  a  single  servant  in  saving  or 
packing  up  what  belonged  to  himself,  in  a  time  of 
such  general  calamity,  or  to  appear  to  fare  better  in 
any  re-pect  than  his  crew. 

By  half-past  four  all  the  complement  had  been 
taken  out,  and  the  captain,  first  and  third  lieutenants, 
with  every  soul  except  the  fourth  lieutenant,  Mr. 
Chapman,  had  left  her,  and  the  latter  gentleman  was 
left  to  carry  into  execution  the  admiral's  orders  for 
setting  fire  to  the  wreck,  when  finally  deserted. 
The  hull  burned  rapidly,  and  the  flames  quickly 
reached  the  powder,  which  was  filled  in  the  after 
magazine,  and  had  been  lodged  very  high  ;  the 
decks  and  upper  works,  within  thirty  five  minutes, 
blew  up  with  a  horrid  explosion,  while  the  bottom 
was  precipitated  into  the  ocean.  The  crew  had  but 
iust  all  reached  the  respective  ships,  when  the  wind 
ose  to  so  great  a  height,  and  so  continued  without 
intermission  for  six  or  seven  days  successively,  that 
no  boat  in  the  time  could  have  lived  on  the  water. 
On  so  small  an  interval  depended  the  salvation  of 
more  than  six  hundred  lives  !  The  admiral  whc  had 
got  aboard  the  Belle,  Captain  Forster,  reached  Cork 
Harbour  on  the  10th  of  October. 
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THE  CENTAUR. 

Among  the  vessels  which  suffered  most  in  the  dread- 
ful storm  which  was  so  fatal  to  Admiral  Graves's  fleet 
in  1782,  was  the  Centaur  man  of  war,  commanded 
by  Captain  Inglefield.  During  seven  days  in  which 
she  was  the  sport  of  the  elements,  every  exertion  was 
made  to  save  her,  nor  did  the  crew  think  of  quitting 
her  until  the  evening  of  the  seventh  day,  when  she 
seemed  little  more  than  suspended  in  the  water,  and 
there  was  no  certainty  that  she  would  swim  from  one 
minute  to  another.  The  love  of  life,  which  has  sel- 
dom waited  so  near  an  approach  of  death  to  exhibit 
itself,  now  began  to  level  all  distinctions.  As  it  was 
impossible  for  any  man  to  deceive  himself  with  the 
hopes  of  being  saved  on  a  raft  in  such  a  sea,  several 
men  had  forced  the  pinnace,  and  more  were  attempt- 
ing to  get  into  it,  when  Captain  Inglefield  came  on 
deck,  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  There  was 
not  a  moment  for  consideration,  and  he  felt  that  he 
must  either  perish  with  the  ship's  company  in  the  ves- 
sel, or  seize  the  only  opportunity  which  offered  for 
escaping.  The  love  of  life  prevailed,  and  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Rainy,  the  Master,  Captain  Ingle- 
field descended  into  the  boat,  which  could  only  be  got 
clear  of  the  ship  with  much  difficulty,  as  twice  the 
number  she  could  carry  were  pushing  in. 

There  were  altogether  twelve  persons  in  the  boat, 
which  was  very  leaky,  all  thinly  clothed,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  Western  Ocean,  without  compass,  quad- 
rant, or  sail.  A  blanket  was  discovered  in  the  boat, 
which  was  used  as  a  sail.      A  bag  of  bread,  a  small 
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ham,  one  piece  of  pork,  two  quart  bottles  of  watery 
and  a  few  French  cordials,  constituted  their  whole 
stock  of  provisions.. 

On  the  fifth  day,  after  quitting  the  ship,  the  con- 
dition of  those  in  the  boat  began  to  be  truly  misera* 
ble  from  the  hunger  and  cold  ;  their  bread  was  nearly 
all  spoiled  by  salt  water,  and  it  became  indispensably 
necessary  that    their  allowance  should  be  restricted. 
One  biscuit  was  divided  into  twelve  morsels  for  break- 
fast, and  the  same  for  dinner  ;    the  neck  of  the  bottle 
broken  off,  with- a  cork  in  it,   served  for  a  glass  ;  and 
this  filled  with  water  was  the  allowance  for  twenty-four 
hours  to  each  man.  A  little  rain  water  that  was  caught 
was  a  seasonable  help  ;    but  on  the  fifteenth  day  only 
one  bottle  of  water,  and  one  day's  allowance  of  bre?d 
remained.     Despair  and    gloom  which  had   hitherto 
been  kept  at  bay,  could   be  resisted  no  longer,  and 
the  cheerful    song,  and    the  merry   joke,  which  had 
kept  them  in  good  spirits,  were  now  invoked  in  vain. 
Their  last  breakfast  was   now  served,  and  the  crew 
were  endeavouring  to  resign   themselves  to  that  fate 
which  now  appeared  inevitable,  when  land  was  de- 
scried,  though    at    twenty    leagues    distance.      They 
immediately    shaped    their    course    for    it ;    the  wind 
freshens ;  the  boat,  as  if  conscious  that  it  would  soon 
be  relieved  of  the  burden  with  which  it  toiled,  glided 
through  the  water  at.  a  rapid  pace  ;    and  by  midnight 
she  entered  the  road  of  Fayal,  where  the  regulations 
of  the  port  did  not  permit  them  to  land  until  examined 
by  the  health  officers.     Pilots  brought  them  refresh- 
ments of  bread,  wine,  and  water,  and  the  night  was 
passed  in  the  boat.     Next  morning  the  English  Con- 
sul visited  them,  and  shewed  them  every  kindness  and 
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humanity  ;  but  the  crew  were  many  of  them  so  weak, 
as  to  be  unable  to  walk.  One  of  the  persons,  a 
quarter-master,  died  in  the  boat.  Captain  Inglefield 
and  the  survivors  were  afterwards  tried  by  a  court 
martial,  and  acquitted  of  all  blame  on  the  melancholy 
occasion. 


SHIPWRECKED  MARINERS  SAVED 
THROUGH  A  DREAM. 

In  June,  1695,  the  ship  Mary,  commanded  by 
Captain  Jones,  with  a  crew  of  twenty  two  men, 
sailed  from  Spithead  for  the  West  Indies  j  and  con- 
trary to  the  remonstrances  of  one  Adams  on  board, 
the  master  steered  a  course  which  brought  the  vessel 
on  the  Caskets,  a  large  body  of  rocks,  two  or  three 
leagues  S.  E.  of  Guernsey.  It  was  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  ship  struck  against 
the  high  rock,  all  the  bows  were  stove  in  ;  the  water 
entered  most  rapidly,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour, 
she  sunk.  Those  of  the  crew  who  were  in  the  fore- 
part of  the  ship,  got  upon  the  rock ;  but  the  rest,  to 
the  number  of  eight,  who  were  in  the  hind  part,  sunk 
directly,  and  were  no  more  seen.  Adams  and  thir- 
teen more,  who  were  upon  the  rock,  had  not  time  to 
save  any  thing  out  of  the  ship  for  their  subsistence  ; 
and  the  place  afforded  them  none,  nor  even  any 
shelter  from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  first  day  they, 
went  down  the  rock,  and  gathered  limpets,  but  finding 
that  they  encreased  their  thirst,  they  eat  no  more  of 
them.  The  third  day  they  killed  the  dog  which  had 
swam  to  the  rock,  and  eat  him,  or  rather  chewed  his 
flesh,  to  allay  their  thirst,  which  was  excessive.    They 
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passed  nine  days  without  any  other  food,  and  without 
any  prospect  of  relief ;  their  flesh  wasted,  their  sinews 
shrunk,  and  their  mouths  parched  with  thirst ;  on  the 
tenth  day,  they  agreed  to  cast  lots,  that  two  of  the 
company  should  die,  in  order  to  preserve  the  rest  a 
little  longer.  When  the  two  men  were  marked  out, 
they  were  willing  and  ready  to  stab  themselves,  as  had 
been  agieed  on  with  horrible  ingenuity,  in  order  that 
those  who  were  living  might  put  a  tobacco  pipe  into 
the  incision,  and  each  in  his  turn  suck  so  many  gulps 
of  blood  to  quench  his  thirst!  But  although  the 
necessity  was  so  pressing,  they  were  yet  unwilling  to 
resort  to  this  dreadful  extremity,  and  resolved  to  stay 
one  day  more  in  hopes  of  seeing  a  ship.  The  next1 
day,  no  relief  appearing,  the  two  wretched  victims 
on  whom  the  lots  had  fallen,  stabbed  themselves,  the 
rest  sucked  their  blood,  and  were  thus  revived  for  a 
short  time.  They  still  continued  to  make  signals  of 
distress,  and  having  hoisted  a  piece  of  a  shirt  on  a 
stick,  it  was  at  length  seen  by  a  ship's  trew  of 
Guernsey,  one  Taskard,  master,  bound  from  that  island 
to  Southampton.  They  were  all  taken  on  board,  when 
each  had  a  glass  of  cider  and  water  to  drink,  which- 
refreshed  them  considerably  ;  but  two  of  them  eagerly 
seizing  a  bottle,  drarik  to  excess,  which  caused  the 
death  of  both  in  less  than  two  hours. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with 
this  shipwreck,  is  yet  to  be  mentioned.  It  was 
with  great  reluctance  that  Taskard  brought  his  ship 
near  the  Caskets,  which  were  out  of  his  course ;  but 
he  was  very  much  importuned  by  his  son,  who  had- 
twice  dreamed  that  there  were  men  in  distress  upon 
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these  rocks.  The  father  refused  to  notice  the  first 
dream,  and  was  angry  with  his  son  ;  nor  would  he 
have  yielded  on  the  second,  if  there  had  been  a  favour- 
able wind  to  go  on  his  own  course. 

WRECKERS  PUNISHED. 
When  a  shipwreck  happens  on  the  coast  of  Gigery, 
which  is  situated  about  fifty  leagues  to  the  eastward 
of  Algiers,  the  inhabitants,  who  are  a  tribe  of  wan- 
dering Arabs,  flock  down  from  the  mountains,  and 
sieze  on  every  thing  they  possibly  can,  without  any 
consideration  as  to  the  country  to  which  the  vessel 
belongs.  If  it  should  happen  to  be  a  Turkish  ship, 
the  Mahomedan  crew  is  dismissed,  with  a  sufficient 
supply  of  provisions  to  enable  them  to  reach  a  place 
where  they  can  be  relieved,  but  all  other  subjects  are 
made  slaves.  Tbese  Arabs  put  a  high  value  on  iron, 
which  was  on  one  occasion  attended  with  fatal  con- 
sequences, A  bark  belonging  to  Tunis  being  stranded 
on  the  coast  of  Gigery,  the  inhabitants  hastened  on 
board  to  plunder.  The  Turks  and  Moors  who  com- 
posed the  crew,  were  allowed  to  go  at  large  ;  and  the 
natives  after  carrying  off  as  much  as  they  could, 
were  anxious  to  obtain  the  iron  about  the  vessel.  As 
they  did  not  well  know  how  to  come  at  it,  they  laid 
a  train  to  the  powder  magazine,  concluding  that  if 
the  ship  blew  up,  they  would  be  able  to  collect  the 
iron  from  the  fragments.  On  setting  fire  to  the  train, 
the  vessel  indeed  blew  up  ;  but  fifty  of  the  plunderers, 
who  had  not  retired  beyond  the  effects  of  the  explo- 
sion, were  killed,  and  a  much  larger  number  wounded. 
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LADY  CAST  AWAY  ON  THE  COAST  OF 
LABRADOR. 

The  following  brief  but  striking  narrative  is  related 
by  Lieutenant  Chappell,  in  his  "  Voyage  to  New- 
foundland. "  The  reader  will  only  need  it  to  be  sug- 
gested, to  discover  the  resemblance  (notwithstanding 
the  wide  difference  of  scene  and  other  circumstances) 
of  this  true  story  of  Mrs.  E.,  to  Milton's  beautiful 
creation  of  the  Lady  in  the  Masque  of  Comus. 

We  were  much  surprised  (says  Lieutenant  Chap- 
pell) on  visiting  our  good  friend  Mr.  Pinson,  to  find 
a  handsome  female  seated  at  the  head  of  the  table. 
The  sight  of  a  white  woman  was  now  a  real  gratifi- 
cation to  us  all ;  and  our  officers  were  anxiously 
desirous  to  discover  by  what  means  she  had  been 
thrown  upon  the  savage  territory  of  Labrador.  On 
enquiry,  we  found  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  a 
respectable  Canadian,    who  had  early   in   life   been 

married  to  a  Mr.  E ,  the  master  of  an  English 

Quebec  trading  vessel.  In  the  beginning  of  Decem- 
ber, 1812,  the  ship  of  her  husband  quitted  the 
country  in  which  she  was  born,  on  its  return  with  a 
cargo  to  Europe  ;  but  during  its  voyage  thither,  it 
was  wrecked  near  Bonne  Bay,  in  the  Island  of 
Newfoundland.  The  night  was  dreadfully  tempes- 
tuous ;    and  with  great  danger    and    difficulty   Mrs. 

E reached  the  shore,  in  an  open  boat,  scarcely 

capable  of  containing  four  persons.  At  length, 
however,  the  whole  of  the  crew  were  safely  landed  ; 
and  immediately  collected  whatever  could  be  saved 
from  the  floating  wreck,  and  placed  the  articles  under 
a  sail  cloth  tent. 
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The  winter  had  now  set  in  with  such  rigour,  that 
it  was  totally  impossible  to  travel  far  in  search  of 
fishing  settlements.  Under  these  afflicting  circum- 
stances, it  was  resolved  to  erect  a  hut  for  the  officers, 
and  another  for  the  crew ;  by  which  means  they 
hoped  to  secure  themselves  against  the  piercing  cold 
of  the   climate.     It  was  in  this  miserable  state  that 

the   youthful    and   delicate  Mrs.  E  lingered 

thiough  a  long  and  dismal  winter,  upon  a  rocky  coast 
blocked  up  with  an  ocean  of  frozen  fragments  ;  and 
surrounded  on  the  land  side  by  snowy  mountains  and 
icy  valleys.  Both  the  lady  and  her  companions  were 
compelled  to  cut  off  their  hair  entirely ;  it  was 
so  strung  with  icicles,  that  it  became  exceedingly 
painful  and  troublesome.  To  add  to  the  suffeiings 
of  this  unfortunate  lady,  she  found  herself  enceinte. 
The  crew  mutinied,  swearing,  with  dreadful  impreca- 
tions, that  they  would  take  away  the  life  of  her  hus- 
band, because  he  had  prudently  refused  them  an  immo- 
derate share  of  the  brandy  that  had  been  saved  from  the 
wreck ;  and  the  barbarous  wretches  even  threw  fire- 
brands into  the  hut  where  she  lay,  although  their 
whole  stock  of  gunpowder  was  stowed  within  its 
walls.  At  length,  the  much  wished- for  season  of 
spring  made  its  appearance  ;  but  instead  of  comfort, 
it  brought  additional  misery.  Hitherto,  the  affectionate 
attentions  of  her  fond  husband  had  been  the  solace 
and  support  of  her  life  ;  but  in  the  attempt  to  land  a 
few  casks  of  salted  beef  from  the  remains  of  the 
wreck,  the  boat  overset,  and  he  was  drowned.  Left 
thus  destitute  and  friendless,  among  a  gang  of  des- 
perate miscreants,  she  had  still  courage  to  bear  up 
against   their   brutal    conduct  ;    and  as  the    summer 
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advanced,  she  followed  them  bare-footed  through  the 
woods,  until  they  reached  the  fishing  settlements  in 
Bonne  Bay.  She  was  here  but  badly  provided  with 
food  and  necessaries ;  and  was  therefore  easily  pre- 
vailed on  to  go  in  a  small  vessel  bound  for  Forteau, 
where  she  hoped  to  procure  a  passage  for  Quebec.  On 
her  arrival  at  Forteau,  she  took  up  her  abode  at  the 
house  of  a  Guernsey  fisherman.  Misfortune  still  at- 
tended her  footsteps  ;  and  she  was  compelled  by  the 
conduct  of  her  host  to  leave  his  house.  At  this  mo- 
ment Mr.  Pinson  generously  offered  her  that  asylum 
which  her  hardships,  her  sufferings,  and  above  all,  her 
delicate  situation,  demanded.  By  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity, the  good  merchant  procured  her  a  passage 
back  to  her  parents ;  he  also  defrayed  the  passage 
money  from  his  own  purse,  and  supplied  her  plenti- 
fully with  necessaries  for  the  voyage.  We  afterwards 
heard,  that  Mrs.  E.  reached  Quebec  in  safety,  and 
shortly  after  gave  birth  to  a  male  infant. 

BURNING  OF  THE  GANGES, 

The  East  India  Company's  armed  schooner  the 
Ganges,  was  lost  off  Calcutta,  in  January,  1799, 
owing  to  the  spontaneous  combustion  of  a  small  quan- 
tity of  wood  oil  contained  in  a  leathern  jar,  which 
was  stowed  in  the  after  gun-room.  The  fire  broke  out 
ibout  eight  o'clock  at  night.  Captain  Wade  instantly 
directed  all  the  powder  that  was  in  the  gun-room  and 
cabin  to  be  quickly  removed,  while  the  greater  part  of 
the  officers  and  men  were  employed  in  throwing  water 
into  the  after  gun-room.  The  fire,  however,  was  not  to 
be  subdued ;  and  Captain  Wrade,  while  continuing  to 
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employ  every  exertion  for  that  purpose,  directed  his 
officers  to  get  the  boat  out,  and  to  keep  it  clear  a  little 
a-head  of  the  schooner.  This  was  no  sooner  done, 
than  thirty  or  forty  people  leaped  on  board,  and  the 
officers  found  it  indispensably  necessary  to  put  off, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  boat  from  being  surcharged. 
The  captain,  and  those  who  remained  with  the  schooner, 
persevered  in  the  most  spirited  exertions  to  extinguish 
the  fire ;  but  it  gained  ground,  in  spite  of  all  their 
efforts.  The  people,  every  moment  in  dread  of  the 
vessel  blowing  up,  crowded  forward  upon  her  bows, 
bowsprit,  jib-boom,  &c.  In  this  alarming  situation, 
Captain  Wade  with  great  composure  proceeded  to 
prepare  rafts.  When  stepping  aft  with  his  two  boat- 
swains, and  some  others,  to  cut  away  the  main-mast, 
that  it  might  serve  as  a  spar  ;  at  this  instant,  the  fire- 
communicated  to  the  magazine,  which  exploded  with 
great  violence,  tearing  up  the  deck  from  the  tafferel 
to  several  feet  before  the  main  mast.  By  this  acci- 
dent eight  men  were  killed  ;  the  second  boatswain  had 
his  leg  broken,  and  Captain  Wade  was  thrown  se- 
veral feet  forwards.  At  length  recovering  himself,  he 
found  that  the  flames  had  nearly  ceased,  most  of  the 
parts  that  had  been  on  fire  were  blown  up  with  the 
magazine  ;  he  was  encouraged,  therefore,  to  renew 
his  efforts  to  save  the  remains  of  the  schooner ;  but 
unfortunately  a  part  of  the  burning  materials  had  been 
carried  up  by  the  explosion  into  the  main-top,  and 
communicating  to  the  rigging,  set  the  whole  on  fire. 
The  blazing  fragments  which  fell  down  from  time  to 
time,  rekindled  the  flame  in  various  parts  of  the  hull ; 
and  most,  of  the  water-buckets  and  other  implements 
kaviag  been  blown  overboard,  all  hor»*»  was  gone  of 
e2 
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being  able  to  save  any*  part  of  the  wreck.  No  time 
was  left  to  deliberate,  and  but  little  for  a  last  exertion. 
Whatever  things  could  be  met  with  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose, were  hastily  lashed  together,  and  put  overboard 
as  a  raft,  to  which  all  the  men  on  board,  amounting  to 
fifty-nine,  were  obliged  to  commit  their  safety.  The 
poor  boatswain,  who  from  his  broken  leg  was  almost 
unable  to  move,  was  assisted  to  the  raft ;  and  all  hands 
having  got  hold,  it  was  pushed  from  alongside. 
The  cable  being  previously  cut,  the  raft  and  the 
schooner  drifted  with  the  ebb  tide  within  pistol  shot 
of  each  other,  when  the  wreck  suddenly  went  down  -r 
a  circumstance  that  rendered  their  situation  more 
dismal,  as  the  disappearance  of  the  light  lessened  the 
chance  of  the  expected  boats  from  the  Laurel,  which 
lay  at  a  short  distance,  from  falling  in  with  them. 
Captain  Wade  proposed  that  they  should  now  and 
then  raise  a  general  shout,  as  the  boats  might  perhaps 
be  within  hearing,,  though  they  might  not  be  able  to 
discern  them.  The  expedient  was  successful.  After 
the  lapse  of  six  hours  in  the  water,  passed  under  an 
awful  anxiety,  the  sound  of  the  pulling  of  oars  inspired 
them  with  unspeakable  joy  ;  and  in  the  course  of  half 
an  hour,  they  were  taken  up  by  the  Laurel's  boat, 
and  safely  carried  on  board,  where  they  were  received 
with  the  kindness  due  to  their  misfortunes. 


THE  HARPOONER  TRANSPORT. 

The  hired  transport  Harpooner,  was  lost  near  New- 
foundland, in  November,  1818  ;  she  had  on  board  385 
men,  women,  and  children,  including  the  ship's 
company*      The  passengers  consisted  of  detachments 
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of  several  regiments,  with  their  families,  who  were 
on  their  way  to  Quebec.  On  Saturday  evening, 
November  10,  a  few  minutes  after  nine  o'clock,  the 
second  mate  on  watch  called  out,  "  the  ship's  a- 
ground ;"  at  which  she  slightly  struck  on  the  outer- 
most rock  of  SU  Shots  in  the  Island  of  Newfound- 
land. She  beat  over,  and  proceeded  a  short  distance, 
when  she  struck  again,  and  filled  ;  encircled  among 
rocks,  the  wind  blowing  strong,  the  night  dark,  and  a 
very  heavy  sea  rolling,  she  soon  fell  over  on  her 
larboard  beam-ends  ;  and,  to  heighten  the  terror  and 
alarm,  a  lighted  candle  communicated  fire  to  some 
spirits  in  the  master's  cabin,  which,  in  the  confusion 
was  with  difficulty  extinguished. 

The  ship  still  driving  over  the  rocks,  her  masts 
were  cut  away,  by  which  some  men  were  carried  over- 
board. The  vessel  drifted  over  near  the  high  rocks 
towards  the  main.  In  this  situation  every  one  became 
terrified  :  the  suddenness  of  the  sea  rushing  in,  carried 
away  the  births  and  stauncheons  between  decks,  when 
men,  women,  and  children,,  were  drowned,  and  many 
were  killed  by  the  force  with  which  they  were  driven 
against  the  loose  baggage,  casks,  and  staves,  which 
floated  below.  All  that  possibly  could,  got  upon  deck  ; 
but  from  the  crowd  and  confusion  that  prevailed,  the 
orders  of  the  officers  and  master  to  the  soldiers  and 
seamen  were  unavailing ;  death  staring  every  one  in 
the  face  ;  the  ship  striking  on  the  rocks,  as  though  she 
would  instantly  upset.  The  shrieking  and  pressing 
of  the  people  to  the  starboard  side  was  so  violent,  that 
several  were  much  hurt.  About  eleven  o'clock,  the 
boats  on  the  deck  were*  washed  overboard  by  a  heavy 
sea  :  but  even  from  the  commencement  of  the  disaster, 
e3 
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the  hopes  of  any  individual  being  saved  were  but  very  | 

small. 

From  this  time,  until  four  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
all  on  the  wreck  were  anxiously  praying  for  the  light 
to  break  upon  them.  The  boat  from  the  stem  was  in 
the  meanwhile  lowered  down,  when  the  first  mate  and 
four  seamen,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  pushed  off  to 
the  shore.  They  with  difficulty  effected  a  landing 
upon  the  main  land,  behind  a  high  rock,  nearest  to 
where  the  stern  of  the  vessel  had  been  driven.  The 
log-line  was  thrown  from  the  wreck,  with  a  hope  that 
they  might  lay  hold  of  it ;  but  darkness,  and  the 
tremendous  surf  that  beat,  rendered  it  impracticable. 
During  this  awful  time  of  suspense,  the  possibility  of 
sending  a  line  to  them  by  a  dog  occurred  to  the  master  : 
the  animal  was  brought  aft,  and  thrown  into  the  sea 
with  a  line  tied  round  his  middle,  and  with  it  he  swam 
towards  the  rock  upon  which  the  mate  and  seamen  were 
standing.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  sensations 
which  were  excited  at  seeing  this  faithful  dog  struggling 
with  the  waves  ;  and  on  reaching  the  summit  of  the  rock 
repeatedly  dashed  back  again  by  the  surf  into  the  sea ; 
until  at  length,  by  unceasing  exertions,  he  affected  a 
landing.  One  end  of  the  line  being  on  board,  a  stronger 
rope  was  hauled  and  fastened  to  the  rock. 

At  about  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  11th, 
the  first  person  was  landed  by  this  means  ;  and  after- 
wards, by  an  improvement  in  rigging  the  rope,  and 
placing  each  individual  in  slings,  they  were  with 
greater  facility  extricated  from  the  wreck  ;  but  during 
this  passage,  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the 
unfortunate  sufferers  could  maintain  their  hold, 
as  the  sea  beat  over  them  and  some  were  dragged 
to  the  shore  in  a  state  of  insensibility.     Lieutenant 
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Wilson  was  lost  being  unabled  to  hold  on  the  rope 
with  his  hands  ;  he  was  twice  struck  by  the  sea,  fell 
backwards  out  of  the  slings,  and  after  swimming  for 
a  considerable  time  amongst  the  floating  wieck,  by 
which  he  was  struck  on  the  head,  he  perished.  Many 
who  threw  themselves  overboard,  trusting  for  their 
safety  to  swimming,  were  lost :  they  were  dashed  to 
pieces  by  the  surf  on  the  rocks,  or  by  the  floating  of 
the  wreck. 

The  rope  at  length,  by  constant  working,  and  by 
swinging  across  the  sharp  rock,  was  cut  in  two  ;  and 
there  being  no  means  of  replacing  it,  the  spectacle 
became  more  than  ever  terrific  ;  the  sea  beating  over  the 
wreck  with  great  violence,  washed  numbers  overboard  ; 
and  at  last  the  wreck,  breaking  up  at  the  stern  from 
midships  and  forecastle,  precipitated  all  that  remained 
into  one  common  destruction. 

The  parting  of  the  ship  was  noticed  by  those,  on  shore 
and  signified  with  the  most  dreadful  cry  of  "  Go  for- 
ward !" — It  is  difficult  to  paint  the  horror  of  the 
scene  — Children  clinging  to  their  parents  for  help  ; 
parents  themselves  struggling  with  death  and  stretch- 
ing out  their  feeble  arms  to  save  their  children,  dying 
within  their  grasp. 

The  total  number  of  persons  lost  was  two  hundred 
and  eight,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  were 
saved. 

Lieutenant  Mylrea,  of  the  4th  Veteran  Battalion, 
one  of  the  oldest  subalterns  in  the  service,  and  then 
upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age,  was  the  last  person 
who  quitted  the  wreck ;  when  he  had  seen  every 
other  person  either  safe,  or  beyond  the  power  of 
assistance,  he  threw  trmself  on  to  a  rock,  from  which 
he  was  afterwards  rescued. 
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Among  the  severest  sufferers,  was  the  daughter  of 
Surgeon  Armstrong,  who  lost  on  this  fatal  night  her 
father,  mother,  brother,  and  two  sisters ! 

The  rock  which  the  survivors  were  landed  upon, 
was  about  one  hundred  feet  above  the  water,  sur- 
rounded at  the  flowing  of  the  tide.  On  the  top  of  this 
rock  they  were  obliged  to  remain  during  the  whole  of 
the  night,  without  shelter,  food,  or  nourishment,  ex- 
posed to  wind  and  rain,  and  many  without  shoes.  The 
only  comfort  that  presented  itself  was  a  fire,  which 
was  made  from  pieces  of  the  wreck  that  had  been- 
washed  ashore. 

At  day-light  on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  at  low 
water,  their  removal  to  the  opposite  land  was  effected, 
some  being  let  down  by  a  rope,  others  slipping  down 
a  ladder  to  the  bottom.  After  they  crossed  over, 
they  directed  their  course  to  a  house  or  fisherman's 
shed,  distant  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  wreck, 
where  they  remained  until  the  next  day  ;  the  pro- 
prietor of  this  miserable  shed  not  having  the  means 
of  supplying  relief  to  so  considerable  a  number  as 
took  refuge,  a  party  went  over  land  to  Trepassy,  about 
fourteen  miles  distant,  through  a  marshy  country, 
not  inhabited  by  any  human  creature.  This  party 
arrived  at  Trepassy,  and  reported  the  event  to  Messrs. 
Jackson,  Burke,  Sims,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brown,  who 
immediately  took  measures  for  alleviating  the  dis- 
tressed, by  despatching  men  with  provisions  and 
spirits,  to  assist  in  bringing  all  those  forward  to  Tre- 
passy who  could  walk. 

On  the  I3th,  in  the  evening,  the  major  part  of  the 
survivors  (assisted  by  the  inhabitants,  who  during 
the  journey  carried  the  weak   and  feeble   upon  their 
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backs)  arrived  at  Trepassy,  where  they  were  billeted, 
by  order  of  the  magistrate,  proportionally  upon  each 
house. 

There  still  remained  at  St.  Shotts,  the  wife  of  a 
serjeant  of  the  Veteran  Battalion,  with  a  child,  of 
which  she  was  delivered  on  the  top  of  the  rocks 
shortly  after  she  was  saved.  A  private,  whose  leg 
was  broken,  and  a  woman  severely  bruised  by  the 
wreck,  were  also  necessarily  left  there. 

Immediately  after  the  arrival  at  Trepassy,  measures 
were  adopted  for  the  comfort  and  refreshment  of  the 
detachments,  and  boats  were  provided  for  their  re- 
moval to  St.  John's,  where  they  ultimately  arrived  in 
safety. 

THE  CUMBERLAND  PACKET. 

In  the  dreadful  hurricane  which  took  place  at 
Antigua,  on  the  4th  of  September,  1804,  several 
vessels  were  lost ;  and  among  others,  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  Packet.  Every  precaution  had  been 
taken,  by  striking  the  yards  and  masts,  to  secure  the 
vessel ;  and  the  cable  had  held  so  long,  that  some  faint 
hope  began  to  be  entertained  of  riding  out  the  gale, 
when  several  of  the  crew  were  so  indiscreet,  as  to  quit 
the  deck  for  some  refreshment ;  no  sooner  had  they 
sat  down,  than  a  loud  groan  from  the  rest  of  the  crew 
summoned  them  on  deck.  The  captain  ran  forward, 
and  exclaimed,  "  All's  now  over,  Lord  God  have 
mercy  upon  us  !"  The  cable  had  parted  ;  the  ship 
hung  about  two  minutes  by  the  stream  and  kedge 
and  then  began  to  drive  broadside  on.  At  thii 
moment   the   seamen,    torn   by   despair,    seemed  for 
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a  moment  to  forget  themselves  ;  lamentations  for  their 
homes,  their  wives,  and  their  children,  resounded 
through  the  ship.  Every  man  clung  to  a  rope,  and 
determined  to  stick  to  it  as  long  as  the  ship  remained 
entire.  For  an  hour  they  drifted  on,  without  knowing 
whither,  the  men  continuing  to  hold  fast  by  the  rigging, 
while  their  bodies  were  beaten  by  the  heaviest  rain, 
and  lashed  by  every  wave.  The  most  dreadful  silence 
prevailed.  Every  one  was  too  intent  on  his  own  ap- 
proaching end,  to  be  able  to  communicate  his  feelings  to 
another;  and  nothing  was  heard  but  the  howling  of  the 
tempest.  The  vessel  drove  towards  the  harbour  of  St. 
John's,  and  two  alarm  guns  were  fired,  in  order  that  the 
garrison  might  be  spectators  of  their  fate,  for  it  was  in 
vain  to  think  of  assistance.  They  soon  drove  against 
a  large  ship,  and  went  close  under  her  stern.  A  faint 
hope  now  appeared  of  being  stranded  on  a  sandy 
beach  ;  and  the  captain  therefore  ordered  the  carpen- 
ter to  get  the  hatchets  all  ready  to  cut  away  the  masts, 
in  order  to  make  a  raft  for  those  who  chose  to  venture 
on  it.  The  vessel  however  drove  with  extreme  vio- 
lence on  some  rocks,  and  the  cracking  of  her  timbers 
below  was  distinctly  heard.  Every  hope  now  vanished,, 
and  the  crew  already  began  to  consider  themselves  a& 
beings  of  another  world.  In  order  to  ease  the  vessel,, 
and  if  possible  prevent  her  from  parting,  the  mizen- 
mast  and  fore-masts  were  cut  away,  the  main-mast 
being  suffered  to  remain,  in  order  to  steady  the  vessel. 
The  vessel  had  struck  about  two  o'clock,  and  in  half 
an  hour  afterwards  the  water  was  up  to  the  lower 
deck.  Never  was  day  light  more  anxiously  wished 
for,  than  by  the  crew  of  this  vessel.  After  having 
hung  so  long  by  the  shrouds,  they  were  forced  to  cling 
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three  hours  longer  before  the  dawn  appeared.  The 
sea  was  making  a  complete  breach  over  the  ship 
which  was  laying  on  her  beam  ends  ;  and  the  crew, 
stiff  and  benumbed,  could  with  difficulty  hold  against 
the  force,  of  the  waves,  every  one  of  which  struck 
and  nearly  drowned  them. 

The  break  of  day  discovered  to  the  wretched 
mariners  all  the  horrors  of  their  situation  ;  the  vessel 
was  lying  upon  large  rocks,  at  the  foot  of  a  craggy 
overhanging  precipice,  twice  as  high  as  the  ship's  main- 
mast ;  the  wind  and  rain  beat  upon  the  crew  with 
unabated  violence,  and  the  ship  lay  a  miserable  wreck. 
The  first  thoughts  of  the  crew  in  the  morning  were 
naturally  directed  to  the  possibility  of  saving  their 
lives  ;  and  they  all  agreed,  that  their  only  chance  of 
doing  so,  was  by  means  of  the  mizen-mast.  The 
top-mast  and  top-gallant-mast  were  launched  out, 
and  reached  within  a  few  feet  of  the  rock.  An 
attempt  was  made  by  one  of  the  crew,  to  throw  a 
rope  with  a  noose  to  the  top  of  the  rock  ;  but  instead 
of  holding  by  the  bushes,  it  brought,  them  away. 
Another  seaman,  who  seemed  from  despair  to  have 
imbibed  an  extraordinary  degree  of  courage,  followed 
the  first  man  out  on  the  mast,  with  the  intention  of 
throwing  himself  from  the  end  upon  the  mercy  of  the 
rock  ;  he  had  proceeded  to  the  extremity  of  the  top- 
gallant-mast, and  was  on  the  point  of  leaping  among 
the  bushes,  when  the  pole  of  the  mast,  unable  to 
sustain  his  weight,  gave  way,  and  precipitated  him 
into  the  bosom  of  the  waves,  from  a  height  of  forty 
feet,  fortunately  he  had  carried  down  with  him  the 
piece  of  the  broken  mast,  and  instead  of  being  dashed 
to  pieces,  as  was    expected,    he  kept  himself   above 
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water  until  he  was  hoisted  up.  All  hopes  of  being 
saved  by  the  mizen-mast  were  now  at  an  end  ;  and  while 
the  crew  were  meditating  in  sullen  silence  on  their 
situation,  Mr.  Doncaster,  the  chief  mate,  unknown  to 
any  one,  went  out  on  the  bowsprit,  and  having  reached 
the  end  of  the  jib-boom,  threw  himself  headlong  into 
the  water.  He  had  scarcely  fallen,  when  a  tremendous 
wave  threw  him  upon  the  rock,  and  left  him  dry  ;  there 
he  remained  motionless,  until  a  second  wave  washed 
him  still  father  up,  when  clinging  to  some  roughness 
in  the  cliff,  he  began  to  scramble  up  the  rock ; 
and  in  about  half  an  hour,  he  with  infinite  difficulty 
reached  the  summit  of  the  cliff.  The  crew  anxiously 
watched  every  step  he  took,  and  prayed  for  his  safety, 
conscious  that  their  own  preservation  depended  solely 
upon  it.  Mr.  Doncaster  immediately  went  round  to 
that  part  of  the  precipice  nearest  the  vessel,  and 
received  a  rope  thrown  from  the  main  top,  which  he 
fastened  to  some  trees,  By  means  of  this  rope,  the 
whole  of  the  crew  were,  in  the  space  of  three  hours, 
hoisted  to  the  top  of  the  cliff. 

The  whole  of  the  ship's  company  having  assembled 
on  the  rock,  bent  their  steps  towards  town.  The  plain 
before  them  had,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  rains, 
become  almost  impassable  ;  but  after  wading  about 
three  miles  through  fields  of  canes,  and  often  plunged 
up  to  the  neck  in  water,  they  reached  St.  John's  in 
safety  ;  where  [they  would  have  died  for  want  of  food 
and  necessaries,  had  it  not  been  for  the  kind  offices 
of  a  Mulatto  tailor,  who  supplied  them  with  clothes, 
beds,  and  provisions,  and  did  them  other  kind  offices 
of  humanity. 
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FORTUNATE  DELIVERANCE. 

Mr.  Powel,  the  commander  of  the  Queen  Charlotte, 
was  in  the  year  1817  fortunate  enough  to  recover  from 
a  rock,  twenty-one  miles  N.  W.  of  Nooaheevah,  one 
of  the  Marquesas,  a  man  that  had  been  its  solitary 
inhabitant  for  nearly  three  years  His  account  stated, 
that  early  in  1314  he  proceeded  thither  from  Nooa- 
heevah with  four  others,  all  of  whom  had  left  an 
American  ship  there,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
feathers  that  were  in  high  estimation  among  the  na- 
tives of  Nooaheevah  ;  but  losing  their  boat  on  the 
rock,  three  of  his  companions  in  a  short  time  perished 
through  famine,  and  principally  from  thirst,  as  there 
was  no  water  but  what  was  supplied  by  rain.  His 
fourth  companion  continued  with  him  but  a  few  weeks  ; 
when  he  formed  a  resolution  of  attempting  to  swim, 
with  the  aid  of  a  splintered  fragment  that  remained 
of  their  boat,  to  the  island,  in  which  effort  he  must 
have  inevitably  perished.  He  had  once  himself  at- 
tempted to  quit  'his  forlorn  situation,  by  constructing 
a  catamaran,  but  failed,  and  lost  all  means  of  any 
future  attempt.  They  had  originally  taken  fire  with 
them  from  Nooaheevah,  which  he  had  always  taken 
care  to  continue,  except  on  one  occasion,  when  it  be- 
came extinguished  and  never  could  have  been  restored 
but  by  a  careful  preservation  of  three  or  four  grains 
of  gunpowder,  and  the  lock  of  a  musket,  which  he 
had  broken  up  for  the  construction  of  his  catamaran. 
The  flesh  and  blood  of  wild  birds  were  his  sole  ali- 
ment ;  with  the  latter  he  quenched  his  thirst  in 
seasons   of  long   dryness.     The    discovery   made   of 
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him  from  the  Queen  Charlotte  was  purely  accidental  ; 
the  rock  was  known  to  be  desolate  and  barren  ;  and 
the  appearance  of  a  fire,  as  the  vessel  passed  it  on 
an  evening,  attracted  notice,  and  produced  an  enquiry 
which  proved  fortunate  to  the  forlorn  inhabitant  of 
the  rock,  in  procuring  his  removal  to  Nooaheevah  ; 
whither  Mr.  Powell  conveyed  him,  and  left  him  under 
the  care  of  an  European  of  the  name  of  Wilson,  who 
had  resided  there  for  many  years,  and  with  whom  the 
hermit  had  had  a  previous  acquaintance. 

DESERTED  CREW. 
The  Active,  a  South  Sea  Whaler,  commanded  by 
Captain  Baker,  having  landed  part  of  her  crew  to  seek 
seals  on  a  small  island,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  main  of  New  Zeland,  in  February,  1809,  sailed 
for  Port  Jackson,  in  order  to  get  a  supply  of  provi- 
sions, but  was  lost  in  the  passage.  In  consequence 
of  this  disaster,  David  Lowriesten  and  the  mate,  and 
nine  British  seamen,  were  left  nearly  four  years  on 
this  deserted  island,  with  a  very  scanty  allowance  of 
provisions.  They  had  a  whale  boat,  but  their  only 
edged  instruments  consisted  of  an  axe,  an  adze,  and  a 
cooper's  drawing  knife.  Their  boat  was  soon  de- 
stroyed by  a  tremendous  hurricane,  which  prevented 
their  making  any  excursions  to  the  neighbouring 
island  for  food  ;  and  the  only  nourishment  the  place 
afforded,  was  a  species  of  the  fern  root,  resembling 
a  yam  when  cut  and  possessing  some  of  the  pro- 
perties of  the  cassada.  This  they  could  only  procure 
at  a  distance  of  six  or  seven  miles  from  their  hut )  and 
unfortunately,  but  a  very  scanty  supply  could  be  ob- 
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tained.  When  their  provisions  were  exhausted,  they 
supported  themselves  on  the  flesh  of  seals,  and  some 
few  aquatic  birds  ;  and  when  their  clothes  were  entire- 
ly worn  out,  they  were  obliged  to  attire  themselves 
in  seal  skins. 

The  contrivances  of  these  men  to  preserve  their 
existence,  and  protect  themselves  from  the  occasional 
severity  of  the  weather,  were  innumerable.  They 
were  obliged  to  seek  shelter  at  times  in  caves,  dug  out 
by  incredible  labour  in  the  side  of  the  mountains  on 
that  part  of  the  island  where  they  landed,  and  which 
was  separated  from  the  opposite  side  by  an  immense 
chain  cf  high  and  impassable  mountains,'  from  north 
to  south,  to  the  extreme  points  of  land  at  each  end. 
They  made  some  efforts  to  get  over  these  mountains, 
in  order  to  reach  the  opposite  side  of  the  island,  where 
they  hoped  to  find  inhabitants  and  some  provisions  ; 
but  scrambling  up  some  of  them,  they  found  •  they  had 
others  still  higher  to  surmount,  and  the  tract  appeared 
as  utterly  barren  as  it  was  boundless.  Being  exceed- 
ingly weak,  from  the  wretched  manner  :n  which  they 
had  so  long  subsisted,  they  relinquished  their  pur- 
pose, after  advancing  about  nine  miles  into  the  coun- 
try, and  returned  to  their  former  hut,  where  they 
might  at  least  prolong  an  existence,  which,  however 
wretched  was  still  dear  to  them,  under  the  faint 
hope  of  being  at  some  time  or  other  providentially 
delivered. 

The  land  was  so  barren,  and  unproductive  of  any 
indigenous  vegetables  fit  to  make  part  of  tieir  suste- 
nance, that  seals  and  a  few  birds  were  for  two  years 
their  only  food ;  and  they  were  often  without  either, 
f  2 
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At  one  time,  they  were  seven  days  and  nights  without 
any  food  or  water  whatever.  With  the  few  tools  they 
possessed,  they  built  a  small  boat ;  but  it  cost  them 
immense  labour,  as,  being  without  saws,  they  could 
only  cut  one  board  out  of  each  tree.  The  hoops 
upon  their  provision  casks  were  beaten  into  nails  ;  and 
by  the  same  patient  and  laborious  process,  they  at 
length  projected  the  building  of  a  small  vessel,  and  had 
provided  eighty  half-inch  boards  for  the  purpose,  all 
cut  in  the  way  above  described. 

Fortunately,  however,  this  became  unnecessary,  as 
after  the  tedious  lapse  of  three  years  and  ten  months, 
from  their  first  landing  on  this  inhospitable  shore,  they 
were  rejoiced  at  the  appearance  of  a  sail  at  some  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  land.  This  proved  to  be 
the  colonial  schooner,  Governor  Bligh,  commanded 
by  Mr.  Grono,  who  took  them  all  on  board,  and  after- 
wards landed  them  safely  in  Port  Jackson,  Botany 
Bay,  whence  Lowriesten  and  some  others  of  the  crew 
returned  to  England. 

LOSS  OF  THE  PRINCE  GEORGE. 
The  Prince  George  man  of  war,  commanded  by 
Admiral  Broderick,  when  cruising  off  Lisbon,  in  the 
year  1758,  was  destroyed  by  fire  ;  and  out  of  a  crew 
of  745  persons,  260  only  were  saved.  The  fire  com- 
menced in  the  fore  part  of  the  ship,  in  the  boatswain's 
store  room,  to  which  large  quantities  of  water 
were  applied,  but  in  vain,  the  smoke  being  so  violent 
that  no  person  could  get  near  enough.  The  powder 
was  immediately  floated,  to  prevent  the  vessel  from 
blowing  up ;  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  scuttle  the 
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decks  to  let  the  water  on  the  fire  ;  but  the  people 
could  not  stand  a  minute  without  being  almost  suf- 
focated. At  length  the  lower  gun-deck  ports  were 
opened,  but  the  water  that  flowed  in  was  not  sufficient 
to  subdue  the  flames.  The  fire  soon  increased  so 
rapidly,  that  the  destruction  of  the  ship  was  inevitable, 
and  the  preservation  of  the  admiral  was  first  consulted. 
Captain  JPayton  went  on  deck,  and  ordered  the  barge 
to  be  manned,  into  which  the  admiral,  with  nearly 
forty  more,  indiscriminately  entered  ;  for  now  there 
was  no  distinction,  every  man  considering  his  life 
equally  precious.  The  admiral,  fearing  the  barge 
would  overset,  stripped  himself  naked,  and  commit- 
ted himself  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves ;  after  toiling 
an  hour,  he  was  at  length  taken  up  by  a  merchant- 
man's boat,  the  boat  afterwards  sunk,  and  not 
above  three  or  four  that  were  in  it  were  saved.  The 
captain  kept  the  quarter  deck  an  hour  after  the 
admiral  left  it,  when  he  happily  got  into  a  boat  from 
the  stern  ladder,  and  was  put  safe  on  board  the 
Alderney  sloop  ;  as  was  the  chaplain,  who  jumped  into 
the  sea  from  one  of  the  gun  room  ports,  and  swam 
to  a  boat. 

The  long  boat  was  next  endeavoured  to  be  got  out 
by  those  still  left  on  board,  and  near  a  hundred 
people  got  into  it ;  but  as  they  were  hoisting  it  out, 
one  of  the  tackles  gave  way,  by  which  she  overset, 
and  almost  every  soul  perished.  The  ship  was  now 
in  flames  fore  and  aft,  spreading  like  flax  ;  the  people 
ran  to  and  fro  distracted  ;  and  not  knowing  what  to 
do,  jumped  into  the  sea  from  all  parts  ;  but  very  few 
of  them  were  taken  up.  Several  who  could  not  swim 
remained  on  the  wreck,  with  the  fire  falling  down 
f3 
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upon  them.  Shortly  after  the  masts  went  away, 
and  killed  numbers  ;  and  those  that  escaped  this 
calamity,  thought  themselves  happy  to  get  upon 
them  ;  but  the  ship  rolling  by  means  of  the  great 
sea,  the  fire  communicated  to  the  guns,  which  being 
loaded  and  shotted,  swept  off  great  numbers  of  those 
who  were  smuggling  in  the  water. 

The  vessel  had  been  now  burning  four  hours,  when 
Mr.  Pany,  an  officer  on  board,  went  into  the  admiral's 
stern  gallery ,where  he  found  two  young  gentlemen,  pas- 
sengers, lashing  two  tables  together  for  a  raft.  One  of 
them  proposed  to  make  fast  the  lashing  to  the  gallery, 
and  low'er  themselves  down  on  the  tables,  then  cut  the 
lashing,  and  commit  themselves  to  the  mercy  of  Pro- 
vidence. The  tables  were  hoisted  over,  but  being 
badly  lashed,  one  of  them  was  lost.  Mr.  Parry  ven- 
tured first  on  the  remaining  table,  but  a  great  swell 
at  the  instant  rendered  it  impossible  for  any  one  to 
follow  him,  and  he  was  immediately  turned  adrift. 
By  the  cries  of  the  people  from  the  ship  to  the  boats, 
he  was  seen,  and  afterwards  taken  up,  though  nearly 
drowned.  Not  less  than  485  persons  perished.  The 
calamity  would  not,  however,  have  been  so  disastrous 
had  the  merchantmen,  of  which  there  were  many  nea. 
the  wreck,  behaved  well ;  but  they  not  only  kept  aloof, 
and  instead  of  saving  the  men  that  swam  to  their  boats, 
were  employed  in  picking  up  geese,  fowls,  and  what- 
ever else  (their  fellow-creatures  excepted)  that  came 
near  them.  How  truly  might  these  wretched  suf- 
ferers exclaim, 

"  Man  is,  to  man,  a  monster-hearted  stone  ; 

With  Heav'n  there's  mercy,  but  with  man  there's  none." 
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FORTY-FIVE  DAYS'  SUFFERINGS. 

Captain  David  Harrison,  who  commanded  a  sloop 
of  New  York,  called  the  Peggy,  has  left  a  melan- 
choly narrative  of  the  sufferings  of  himself  and  his 
crew,  during  a  voyage  from  Fayal,  one  of  the  Azores, 
in  1769.  A  storm  which  had  continued  for  some 
days,  successively  blew  away  the  sails  and  shrouds ; 
and  on  the  1st  of  December,  one  shroud  on  a  side 
and  the  main  sail  alone  remained.  In  this  situation 
they  could  make  very  little  way,  and  all  their  provi- 
sions were  exhausted,  except  bread,  of  which  but  a 
small  quantity  was  left ;  they  came  at  last  to  an  allow- 
ance of  a  quarter  of  a  pound  a  day,  with  a  quart  of 
water  and  a  pint  of  wine,  for  each  man. 

The  ship  was  now  become  very  leaky  ;  the  waves 
were  swelled  into  mountains  by  the  storm,  and  the 
thunder  rolled  incessantly  over  their  heads  in  one 
dreadful  almost  unintermitting  peal.  In  this  frightful 
dilemma,  either  of  sinking  with  the  wreck,  or  floating 
in  her  and  perishing  with  hunger,  two  vessels  came  in 
sight ;  but  such  was  the  tempest,  that  neither  could 
approach,  and  they  saw  with  sensations  more  bitter 
than  death  itself,  the  vessels  that  would  willingly  have 
relieved  them  disappear.  The  allowance  of  bread  and 
water,  though  still  farther  contracted,  soon  exhausted 
their  stores,  every  morsel  of  food  was  finished  and 
only  about  two  gallons  of  water  remained  in  the 
bottom  of  the  cask.  The  poor  fellows  who,  while  they 
had  any  sustenance,  continued  obedient  to  the  captain, 
were  now  driven  by  desperation  to  excess;  they 
seized  upon  the  cargo,  and  because  wine  and  brandy 
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were  all  they  had  left,  they  drank  of  both  till  the 
frenzy  of  hunger  was  increased  by  drunkenness,  and 
curses  and  blasphemy  were  blended  with  exclama- 
tions of  distress.  The  dregs  of  the  water  cask  were 
abandoned  to  the  captain,  who,  abstaining  as  much  as 
possible  from  wine,  husbanded  them  with  the  greatest 
economy. 

In  the  midst  of  these  horrors,  this  complication  of 
want  and  excess,  of  distraction  and  despair,  they 
espied  another  sail.  Every  eye  was  instantly  turned 
towards  it;  the  signal  of  distress  was  hung  out,  and 
they  had  the  unspeakable  satisfaction  of  being  near 
enough  to  the  ship  to  communicate  their  situation. 
Relief  was  promised  by  the  captain  ;  but  this,  alas ! 
was  but  "  the  mockery  of  woe  •"  and  instead  of  sending 
the  relief  he  had  promised,  the  unfeeling  wretch  crow- 
ded all  sail,  and  left  the  distressed  crew  to  all' the 
agony  of  despair  which  misery  and  disappointment 
could  occasion.. 

The  crew  once  more  deserted,  and  cut  off  from 
their  last  hope,  were  still  prompted  by  an  intuitive 
love  of  life  to  preserve  it  as  long  as  possible.  The 
only  living  creatures  on  board  the  vessel,  besides 
themselves,  were  two  pigeons  and  a  cat.  The  pigeons 
were  killed  immediately,  and  divided  among  them 
for  their  Christmas  dinner;  the  next  day  they  killed 
the  cat ;  and  as  there  were  nine  persons  to  partake  of 
the  repast,  they  divided  her  into  nine  parts,  which 
they  disposed  of  by  lot.  The  head  fell  to  the  share 
of  Captain  Harrison,  and  he  declared  that  he  never 
eat  any  thing  that  he  thought  so  delicious  in  his 
life. 

The  next  day  the  crew  began  to  scrape  the  ship's 
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bottom  for  barnacles  ;  but  the  waves  had  beaten  off 
those  above  water,  and  the  men  were  too  weak  to 
hang  long  over  the  ship's  side.  During  all  this  time, 
the  poor  wretches  sought  only  to  forget  their  misery 
in  intoxication ;  and  while  they  were  continually 
heating  wine  in  the  steerage,  the  captain  subsisted 
upon  the  dirty  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  cask,  half 
a  pint  of  which,  with  a  few  drops  of  Turlington's 
Balsam,  was  his  whole  sustenance  for  twenty-four 
hours. 

To  add  to  their  calamity,  they  had  neither  candle 
nor  oil ;  and  they  were  in  consequence  compelled  to 
pass  sixteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  in  total 
darkness,  except  the  glimmering  light  of  the  fire. 
Still  however,  by  the  help  of  their  only  sail,  they  made 
a  little  way ;  but  on  the  28th  of  December,  another 
storm  overtook  them,  which  blew  their  only  sail  to 
rags.  The  vessel  now  lay  like  a  wreck  on  the  water, 
and  was  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves. 

How  they  subsisted  from  this  time  to  the  13th  of 
January,  sixteen  days,  does  not  appear,  as  theii 
biscuit  had  been  long  exhausted,  and  the  last  bit  ot 
animal  food  which  they  tasted,  was  the  cat  on  the 
26th  of  December  ;  yet  on  the  13th  of  January  they 
were  all  alive,  and  the  crew,  with  the  mate  at  their 
head,  came  to  the  captain  in  the  cabin,  half  drunk 
indeed,  but  with  sufficient  sensibility  to  express  the 
horror  of  their  purpose  in  their  countenances.  They 
said  they  could  hold  out  no  longer;  their  [tobacco 
was  exhausted  ;  they  had  eaten  up  all  the  leather 
belonging  to  the  pump,  and  even  the  buttons  from 
their  jackets  ;  and  that  now  they  had  no  means  of 
preventing  their  perishing  together,  but  by  casting  lots. 
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which  of  them  should  be  sacrificed  for  the  sustenance 
of  the  rest..  The  captain  endeavoured  to  divert  them 
from  their  purpose  until  the  next  dayr  but  in  vain ; 
they  became  outrageous,  and  with  execrations  of 
peculiar  horror,  swore  that  what  was  to  be  done,  must 
be  done  immediately ;  that  it  was  indifferent  to  them 
whether  he  acquiesced  or  dissented  j  and  that  though 
they  had  paid  him  the  compliment  of  acquainting  him 
with  their  resolution,  yet  they  would  compel  him  to 
take  his  chance  with  the  rest,  foi  general  misfortune 
put  an  end  to  personal  distinction. 

The  Captain  resisted,  but  in  vain ;  the  men  retired 
to  decide  on  the  fate  of  some  victim,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  returned,  and  said  the  lot  had  fallen  on  the 
negro,  who  was  part  of  the  cargo.  The  poor  fellow 
knowing  what  had  been  determined  against  him,  and 
seeing  one  of  the  crew  loading  a  pistol  to  despatch 
him,  implored  the  captain  to  save  his  life  ;  but  he 
was  instantly  dragged  to  the  steerage,  and  shot  through 
the  head. 

Having  made  a  large  fire,  they  began  to  cut  the 
negro  up  almost  as  soon  as  he  was  dead,  intending 
to  fry  his  entrails  for  supper ;  but  James  Campbell 
one  of  the  fore-mast  men,  being  ravenously  impatient 
for  food,  tore  the  liver  out  of  the  body,  and  devoured 
it  raw  ;  the  remainder  of  the  crew,  however,  dressed 
the  meat,  and  continued  their  dreadful  banquet  until 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

The  next  day  the  crew  pickled  the  remainder  of 
the  negro's  body,  except  the  head  and  fingers,  which, 
by  common  consent,  they  threw  overboard.  The 
captain  refused  to  taste  any  part  of  it,  and  continued 
to  subsist  on  the  dirty  water.     On  the  third  day  after 
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the  death  of  the  negro,  Campbell,  who  had  devoured 
the  liver  raw,  died  raving  mad,  and  his  body  was 
thrown  overboard,  the  crew  dreading  the  consequences 
of  eating  it.  The  negro's  body  was  husbanded  with 
rigid  economy,  and  lasted  the  crew,  now  consisting 
of  six  persons,  from  the  13th  to  the  26th  of  January, 
when  they  were  again  reduced  to  total  abstinence, 
except  their  wine.  This  they  endured  until  the  29th, 
when  the  mate  again  came  to  the  captain  at  the  head 
of  the  men,  and  told  him  it  was  now  become  neces- 
sary that  they  should  cast  lots  a  second  time.  The 
captain  endeavoured  again  to  reason  them  from  their 
purpose,  but  without  success ;  and  therefore  considering 
that  if  they  managed  the  lot  without  him,  he  might 
not  have  fair  play,  consented  to  see  it  decided. 

The  lot  now  fell  upon  David  Flat,  a  fore-mast  man. 
The  shock  of  the  decision  was  so  great,  that  the 
whole  company  remained  motionless  and  silent  for 
some  time  ;  when  the  poor  victim,  who  appeared  per- 
fectly resigned,  broke  silence,  and  said,  "  My  dear 
friends,  messmates,  and  fellow  sufferers,  all  I  have  to 
beg  of  you  is,  to  despatch  me  as  soon  as  you  did  the 
negro,  and  to  put  me  to  as  little  torture  as  possible.' ' 
Then  turning  to  one  Doud,  the  man  who  shot  the 
negro,  he  said,  "It  is  my  desire  that  you  should 
shoot  me.*'  Doud  reluctantly  consented.  The  victim 
begged  a  short  time  to  prepare  himself  for  death,  to 
which  his  companions  most  readily  agreed.  Flat  was 
much  respected  by  the  whole  ship's  company,  and 
during  this  awful  interval,  they  seemed  inclined 
to  save  his  life ;  yet  finding  no  alternative  but  to 
perish  with  him,  and  having  in  some  measure  lulled 
their  sense  of  horror  at  the  approaching  scene  by  a 
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few  draughts  of  wine,  they  prepared  for  the  execution, 
and  a  fire  was  kindled  in  the  steerage  to  dress  their 
first  meal  as  soon  as  their  companion  should  become 
their  food. 

As  the  dreadful  moment  approached,  their  com- 
punction increased,  and  friendship  and  humanity  at 
length  triumphed  over  hunger  and  death.  They  de- 
termined that  Flat  should  live  at  least  until  eleven 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  hoping,  as  they  said,  that 
the  Divine  Goodness  would  in  the  meantime  open 
some  other  source  of  relief.  At  the  same  time  they 
begged  the  captain  to  read  prayers ;  a  task  which,  with 
the  utmost  effort  of  his  collected  strength,  he  was 
scarcely  able  to  perform.  As  soon  as  prayers  were 
over,  the  company  went  to  their  unfortunate  friend, 
Flat,  and  with  great  earnestness  and  affection  expressed 
their  hopes  that  God  would  interpose  for  his  preser- 
vation ;  and  assuring  him,  that  though  they  never  yet 
could  catch  or  even  see  a  fish,  yet  they  would  put  out 
all  their  hooks  again  to  try  if  any  relief  could  be 
procured. 

Poor  Flat,  however,  could  derive  little  comfort  from 
the  concern  they  expressed  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable, 
that  their  friendship  and  affection  increased  the  agi- 
tation of  his  »mind ;  such,  however,  it  was,  that  he 
could  not  sustain  it,  for  before  midnight  he  grew 
almost  totally  deaf,  and  by  four  o'clock  in  the  morning- 
was  raving  mad.  His  messmates,  who  discovered  the 
alteration,  debated  whether  it  would  be  an  act  of 
humanity  to  despatch  him  immediately ,  but  the  first 
rasolution,  of  sparing  him  till  eleven  o'clock,  pre 
vailed. 

About  eight  in  the  morning,  as  the   captain   was 
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ruminating  in  his  cabin  on  the  fate  of  this  unhappy 
wretch,  who  had  but  three  hours  to  live,  two  of  his 
people  came  hastily  down,  with  uncommon  ardour  in 
their  looks,  and  seizing  both  his  hands,  fixed  their 
eyes  upon  him  without  saying  a  word.  A  sail  had 
been  discovered,  and  the  sight  had  so  far  overcome 
them,  that  they  were  for  some  time  unable  to  speak. 
The  account  of  a  vessel  being  in  sight  of  signals,  struck 
the  captain  with  such  excessive  and  tumultuous  joy, 
that  he  was  very  near  expiring  under  it.  As  soon  as 
he  could  speak,  he  directed  every  possible  signal  of 
distress.  His  orders  were  obeyed  with  the  utmost  ala- 
crity ;  and  as  he  lay  in  his  cabin,  he  had  the  inex- 
pressible happiness  of  hearing  them  jumping  upon 
deck,  and  crying  out,  "  She  nighs  us  !  she  nighs  us  ! 
she  is  standing  this  way." 

The  approach  of  the  ship  being  more  and  more 
manifest  every  moment,  their  hopes  naturally  increas- 
ed, and  they  proposed  a  can  to  be  taken  immediately 
for  joy.  The  captain  dissuaded  them  all  from  it,  ex- 
cept the  mate,  who  retired,  and  drank  it  to  himself. 

After  continuing  to  observe  the  progress  of  the 
vessel  for  some  hours,  with  all  the  tumult  and  agita- 
tion of  mind  that  such  a  suspense  could  not  fail  to 
produce,  they  had  the  mortification  to  find  the  gale 
totally  die  away,  so  that  the  vessel  was  becalmed  at 
only  two  miles  distance.  They  did  not,  however,  suf- 
fer long  from  this  circumstance,  for  in  a  few  minutes 
they  saw  a  boat  put  out  from  the  ship's  stern,  and 
row  towards  them  fully  manned,  and  with  vigorous 
dispatch.  As  they  had  been  twice  before  confident 
of  deliverance,  and  disappointed,  and  as  they  still 
considered  themselves  tottering  on  the  brink  of  eternity, 
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the  conflict  between  their  hopes  and  fears,  during  the 
approach  of  the  boat,  was  dreadful.  At  length,  how- 
ever she  came  alongside  ;  but  the  appearance  of  the 
crew  was  so  ghastly,  that  the  men  rested  upon  their 
oars,  and  with  looks  of  inconceivable  astonishment, 
asked  what  they  were  ? 

Being  at  length  satisfied,  they  came  on  board,  and 
begged  the  people  to  use  the  utmost  expedition  in 
quitting  the  wreck,  lest  they  should  be  overtaken  by 
a  gale  of  wind,  that  would  prevent  their  getting  back 
to  the  ship.  The  captain  being  unable  to  stir,  was 
lifted  out  of  his  cabin,  and  lowered  into  the  boat  by 
ropes ;  his  people  followed  him,  with  poor  Flat  still 
raving  ;  and  they  were  just  putting  off,  when  one  of 
them  observed,  that  the  mate  was  still  wanting.  He 
was  immediately  called  to,  and  the  can  of  joy  had 
just  left  him  power  to  crawl  to  the  gunnel,  with  a  look 
of  idiotic  [astonishment,  having  to  all  appearance 
forgot  every  thing  that  had  happened.  The  poor 
drunken  creature  was  with  difficulty  got  into  the  boat, 
and  in  about  an  hour  they  all  reached  the  ship  in 
safety,  "which  was  the  Susannah  of  London,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Thomas  Evers,  He  received 
them  with  the  greatest  tenderness  and  humanity,  and 
promised  to  lay  by  the  wreck  until  the  next  morning, 
that  he  might,  if  possible,  save  some  of  captain 
Harrison's  property  ;  but  the  wind  blowing  very  hard 
before  night,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  her,  and  she  pro- 
bably, with  her  cargo,  went  to  the  bottom  before 
morning. 

The  crew  had  been  without  provisions  forty -five 
days.  The  mate,  James  Doud,  who  shot  the  negro, 
and  one  Warner,    a    seaman,  died    on  the    passage 
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The  remainder,  including  Flat,  who  continued  mad 
during  the  voyage,  arrived  safe  in  the  Susannah,  in 
the  Downs,  in  the  beginning  of  March  ;  whence 
captain  Harrison  proceeded  on  shore,  and  made  the 
proper  attestation  on  oath  of  the  facts  related  in  this 
melancholy  narrative, 

NEGRO  DEVOTION. 

An  English  gentleman  and  his  lady,  who  were  on 
their  passage  to  the  East  Indies,  in  one  of  the 
vessels  of  an  English  fleet,  paid  a  visit  to  the  admiral's 
ship,  leaving  two  young  children  in  the  care  of 
a  negro  servant,  who  was  about  eighteen  years  of 
age.  A  violent  storm  arising  during  their  absence, 
the  ship  containing  the  two  children  was  fast  sinking, 
when  a  boat  arrived  from  the  admiral's  ship  for  their 
relief.  The  crew  eagerly  crowded  to  the  boat ;  but 
the  negro  lad  finding  there  was  only  room  for  him 
alone,  or  the  two  children,  generously  put  them  on 
board,  and  remained  himself  on  the  wreck,  which, 
with  the  generous  boy,  was  immediately  engulphed  in 
the  ocean. 

This  interesting  circumstance  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  the  following  lines,  by  Sellbeck  Osborne,  an 
American  poet. 

"  Tremendous  howls  the  angry  blast  ! 

The  boldest  hearts  with  terror  quake  ! 
High  o'er  the  vessel's  tottering  mast 

The  liquid  mountains  fiercely  break  ' 
Each  eye  is  fix'd  in  wild  despair, 
And  death  displays  its  terrors  there  ! 
g2 
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Now  plunging  in  the  dread  abyss, 

They  pierce  the  besom  of  the  deep  ; 
Now  rise  where  vivid  lightnings  hiss, ' 

And  seem  the  murky  clouds  to  sweep- 
Thro'  the  dark  waste  dread  thunders  roll, 

And  horrors  chill  the  frigid  soul ! 

The  storm  abates  ;  but  shattered  sore, 

The  leaky  vessel  drinks  the  brine  ; 
They  seek  in  vain  some  friendly  shore, 

Their  spirits  sink,  their  hopes  decline  I 
-But,  lo  !  what  joy  succeeds  their  grief, 
Kind  Heaven  grants  the  wish'd  relief. 

See,  on  the  deck,  young  Marco  stands 

Two  blooming  cherubs  by  his  side, 
Entrusted  to  his  faithful  hands  ; 

•  A  mother's  joy,  a  father's  pride ;' 
Tho'  black  his  skin,  as  shades  of  night, 
His  heart  is  fair ;  his  soul  is  white  ! 

Each  to  the  yawl  with  rapture  flies, 

Except  the  noble  generous  boy  ; 
1  Go,  lovely  infants,  go,"  he  cries, 

*  And  give  your  anxious  parents  joy. 
No  mother  will  for  Marco  weep, 
When  fate  entombs  him  in  the  deep! 

Long  have  my  kindred  ceas'd  to  grieve, 
No  sister  kind  my  fate  shall  mourn  ; 

No  breast  for  me  a  sigh  will  heave, 
No  bosom  friend  wait  my  return! ' 

He  said,    and  sinking,   sought   the   happy  sho*e, 

Where  toil  and  slavery  vex  his  soul  no  more 
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NEGROES  DESERTED. 
In  the  year  1761,  a  French  slave  ship,  the  Utile, 
commanded  by  M.  de  la  Fague,  was  wrecked  off 
Sandy  Isle.  The  officers,  with  the  crew  and  slaves, 
saved  themselves  on  this  little  island,  which  is  only 
about  1100  yards  in  length,  and  600  in  breadth  ;  the 
highest  part  not  being  more  than  fifteen  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  They  remained  here  six  months, 
during  which  time  they  constructed  a  bark,  in  which 
all  the  whites  got  on  board  ;  and  after  a  short  passage, 
reached  St.  Mary's,  a  small  island  on  the  east  side  of 
Madagascar.  The  negroes  remained  on  the  shoal, 
vainly  expecting  aid  from  those  who  had  sailed  ; 
but, 

"  see  the  monstrousness  of  man, 

When  he  looks  out  in  an  ungrateful  shape  ! 
He  does  deny  him  in  respect  of  his, 
What  charitable  men  afford  to  beggars. 
Religion  groans  at  it." 

Humanity  is  shocked  at  the  idea,  that  these 
wretched  men  who  had  largely  contributed  to  the 
preservation  of  those  who  left  them,  were  abandoned 
to  die  a  miserable  death,  without  the  smallest  exertion 
being  made  to  save  them. 

Fifteen  years  afterwards,  namely,  on  the  29th  of 
November,  1776,  M.  Tromelin,  commanding  a  cor- 
vette, La  Dauphine,  fell  in  with  Sandy  Isle,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  overcoming  the  difficulties  opposed  to  his 
landing  on  this  dangerous  bank,  took  the  melancholy 
remains,  not  of  the  crew,  but  of  the  cargo  of  the  Utile, 
G  3 
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into  his  vessel,  and  carried  them  to  the  Isle  of  Fiance. 
Eighty  negroes  and  negresses  had  perished,  some  of 
want  and  disease,  others  in  attempting  to  save  them- 
selves  on   rafts.      Only  seven   negresses  were  able, 
during  fifteen  years,  to  resist  the  most  deplorable  mi- 
series that  can  be  pourtrayed.     The  bank  on  which 
they  had  been  so  cruelly  deserted,  is  quite  sterile,  and 
exposed  to  all  the  fury  of  the  tempest.     The  negroes 
had  built  a  hut  out  of  the  wreck  of  the  vessel,  and 
covered  it  with  the  shells  of  turtles.     Feathers  curiously 
and   artfully    interwoven   by   the   negresses,    formed 
their  clothing.     On  this  bank  the  seven  survivors  had 
lived  fifteen  years,  preserving  themselves   solely  on 
shell  fish  and  brackish  water.     At  the  period  of  their 
deliverance,  they  carried  along  with  them  a  young 
child  ;  the  child  of  misery,  which  had  been  born  in 
this  desert  spot,  and  which  was  enfeebled  by  the  ex- 
treme weakness  of  the  mother.     The  negresses  reported 
that  they  had  seen  five  vessels  during  the  time  of  their 
captivity.     The   boat  of  one   of  them   endeavoured 
to  land  ;    but   from  the  apprehension  of  shipwreck, 
suddenly  put  off  with  such  precipitation,  that  a  sailor 
remained  on   the  island.     This   man  seeing  himself 
abandoned  by  his  comrades  while  exerting  himself  in 
the  cause  of  humanity,  took  the  desperate  resolution 
of  trying  to  reach  Madagascar  on  a  raft,  on  which  he 
embarked   along  with   three  negroes   and   negresses, 
about  three  weeks  before  La  Dauphine  arrived ;  but 
they  were  never  heard  of. 
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THE  MODESTE,  FRIGATE. 

The  Modeste,  frigate,  of  twenty-four  guns  and 
seventy  men,  including  passengers,  bound  from  Mar- 
seilles to  Cape  Francois,  was  destroyed  by  lightning, 
in  September,  1766.  It  was  on  the  evening  of  the 
19th  of  that  month,  about  half-an-hour  past  eleven 
o'clock,  that  the  vessel  was  struck.  The  lightning 
beat  down  most  of  the  persons  on  board.  Several  or 
the  sailors  were  so  much  hurt,  that  they  had  hardly 
strength  enough  to  rise,  but  no  lives  were  lost.  The 
vessel  had,  however,  caught  fire  in  the  hold ;  and  al- 
though water  was  poured  down  in  great  quantities, 
yet  it  did  not  subdue  it.  The  smoke  still  increasing, 
the  captain  ordered  the  officers  to  put  out  the  two 
boats,  which  tliey  did  with  too  much  haste,  and  threw 
themselves  almost  headlong  into  them.  The  remain- 
der of  the  melancholy  narrative  is  extracted  from  the 
deposition  of  the  captain,  Jules  Gayet,  who  proceeds  : 
"  We  opened  every  place  for  the  water  to  come  into 
the  hold  ;  but  all  our  efforts  were  in  vain  ;  and  the 
horror  of  the  night,  added  to  the  dreadful  death  which 
presented  itself,  seemed  to  add  fierceness  to  the  flames 
which  enclosed  us.  The  fire  then  reached  the  long 
boat,  and  deprived  us  of  the  last  resource.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  flames  was  very  rapid  ;  the  mainmast  fell 
half- burnt,  and  the  whole  stern  of  the  vessel  was  on 
fire.  The  rest  of  the  crew  and  passengers  pressed  for- 
ward ;  and  held  out  their  hands  to  the  shore,  which 
was  not  far  from  us  :  there  was  no  time  to  deliberate  ; 
we  were  to  perish  in  the  flames,  or  throw  ourselves  into 
the  sea,  with  the  faint  hopes  of  saving  ourselves  on 
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some  pieces  of  the  wreck.  Between  twelve  and  one; 
the  flames  reached  us.  The  people  cried,  '  Save 
youself,  captain,  you  are  yet  in  time.*  We  looked 
about  us,  and  exhorted  each  other  to  give  assistance, 
while  we  were  climbing  from  rope  to  rope ;  and  in* 
proportion  as  we  went  from  the  fire,  we  came  nearer 
to  the  other  element,  supporting  ourselves  on  the 
fallen  masts  and  rigging,  which  served  us  as  a  float, 
"  Saturday,  20.  As  the  morning  grew  lighter,  we 
were  able  to  reckon  up  five  and  thirty  persons,  myself 
included ;  and  in  this  terrible  situation  we  continued 
for  four  days  ;  and  Providence,  whom  I  did  not  cease 
to  implore,  was  pleased  to  preserve  us,  to  the  number 
of  nineteen.  The  children  were  among  the  first  who* 
died ;  they  were  followed  by  those  of  the  crew  who 
were  least  able  to  undergo  the  fatigue  ;  and  we  who* 
were  left,  had  little  hopes  of  passing  another  night. 
Several  people  lost  their  senses,  and  asked  me  who 
should  be  killed  first  to  serve  as  food  for  the  rest  ; 
and  one  man  asked  me  very  calmly  for  money  to  buy 
bread  and  meat.  Those  who  were  so  exhausted  that 
they  could  hold  no  longer  to  the  mast,  gave  us  notice 
of  their  death  by  the  noise  of  their  fall ;  and,  by  the 
motion  in  which  they  thereby  put  the  mast,  obliged 
us  all  to  swallow  the  salt  water.  I  encouraged,  as 
well  as  I  could,  those  who  still  retained  their  senses ; 
but  my  voice  and  strength  both  began  to  fail  me. 
The  first  favour  of  heaven  was  a  calm,  which  enabled 
us  to  support  ourselves  with  less  difficulty. 

"  We  had  now,  for  two  nights,  beheld  the  ship  in 
flames,  and  were  in  additional  danger  from  the  fire  of 
our  artillery,  which  went  off  as  soon  as  it  was  heated 
by  the  flames.      We  had  no  news  of  the  two  boats 
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which  first  left  us,  nor  any  signal  from  those  who  were 
on  different  pieces  of  the  wreck.  I  myself  saw  tne 
death  of  seventeen  of  those  who  were  with  me. 

n  At  last,  on  Tuesday,  the  23d  of  September,  some 
of  my  poople  discovered  in  the  night,  by  the  light  of 
the  moon,  a  small  vessel,  which  did  not  seem  to  per- 
ceive us.  We  cried  for  help,  but  could  not  make  our- 
selves be  heard.  Then  two  of  the  sailors  left  their 
hold,  and  tried  to  reach  the  vessel  by  swimming. 
Finding  their  strength  not  sufficient  for  this,  they 
supported  themselves  on  the  top-sail  yards,  and  rowed 
with  their  hands.  By  this  means  they  came  up  to 
the  ship,  (which  happened  to  be  an  English  one)  and 
had  the  happiness  to  find  the  people  ready  to  give 
them  every  assistance  in  their  power. 

"  Captain  Thomas  Hubbert,  who  was  the  com- 
mander, immediately  sent  out  his  boat ;  and  about 
nine  in  the  morning,  being  about  six  or  seven  leagues 
ofT  Cape  de  Moulin,  I  was  received  on  board  the 
English  vessel  with  all  possible  humanity.  We  were 
then  nineteen  in  number.  The  captain  first  gave  me 
a  glass  of  wine,  but  I  was  able  to  swallow  only  a  few 
drops,  and  those  with  difficulty.  It  was  then  offered 
to  M.  Fauquette,  a  young  man  of  a  good  constitution, 
the  son  of  M.  de  Brue  ;  but  as  he  was  lifting  it  to  his 
mouth,  he  was  seized  with  convulsions,  bit  and  broke 
the  glass  with  his  teeth,  and  fell  down  dead  at  our 
feet.,, 

The  captain  and  the  eighteen  men  were  safely 
landed  at  Marseilles ;  and  eleven  other  persons  who 
belonged  to  the  Modeste,  were  afterwards  saved  by  a 
Dutch  ship  which  fell  in  with  them. 
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TRADE  OF  A   WRECK. 

As  soon  as  a  shipwreck  is  made  known  in  the  great 
Desert  of  Africa,  their  Douar,  or  village  of  tents, 
becomes  a  mart,  to  which  Arabs  from  all  parts  of  the 
interior  resort  for  trade  ;  and  it  even  not  unfrequently 
happens,  that  when  the  news  of  such  a  catastrophe 
reaches  the  southern  provinces  of  Rarbary,  the  native 
traders  of  Santa  Cruz,  Mogadore,  and  their  districts, 
make  long  journies  for  the  same  purpose;  and  fre- 
quently bring  back  valuable  articles  saved  from  the 
wreck,  which  they  purchase  from  the  ignorant  natives, 
as  things  of  no  value.  In  this  manner  superfine 
cloths  are  sometimes  bought  at  half  a  dollar  the  cubit 
measure.  Occasionally,  bank  notes  are  also  disposed 
of  for  a  mere  trifle,  the  purchasers  only  knowing 
their  value.  Watches,  trinkets,  wearing  apparel,  silks, 
&c.  are  gladly  disposed  of  for  dates,  horses,  camels,, 
their  favourite  blue  linens,  or  any  of  the  few  articles 
which  are  felt  by  these  poor  people  to  be  immediately 
serviceable  in  their  wretched  way  of  living.  They 
are,  however,  more  tenacious  of  the  fire  arms,  cut- 
lasses,, pikes,  cordage,  bits  of  old  iron,  spike-nails,  and 
copper,  upon  which  they  set  great  value,  and  there- 
fore seldom  part  with  them. 

This  is  the  common  mode  of  transacting  the  trade 
of  a  wreck.  However,  it  not  unfrequently  happens, 
that  when  the  crew  and  cargo  fall  into  the  possession 
of  any  tribe  of  insignificant  note,  the  latter  are 
invaded  by  one  of  their  more  powerful  neighbours, 
who  either  strip  them  by  force  of  all  their  collected 
plunder,  or  compel  them  through  fear  to  barter  it  at 
rates    far    beneath    its    estimated    value.     In   either 
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case,  whether  obtained  by  purchase  or  by  force,  the 
Arabs  load  their  camels  with  the  spoil,  and  return  to 
their  homes  in  the  Desert,  driving  the  unfortunate 
Christians  before  them.  The  latter,  according  to  the 
interest  of  their  new  masters,  are  sold  again,  or  bartered 
to  others — often  to  Arabs  of  a  different  tribe  ;  and 
are  thus  conveyed  in  various  directions  across  the 
Desert,  suffering  every  degree  of  hardship  and  seve- 
rity, which  the  cruelty,  caprice,  or  self-interest  of  their 
purchasers  may  dictate. 

DISASTERS  AFTER  WRECK. 
If  there  is  any  situation  in  life,  in  which  the  wise 
dispensation  of  Providence,  in  concealing  the  future 
from  us,  is  more  strikingly  manifest,  than  in  another, 
it  is  in  cases  of  shipwreck ;  for  if  the  wretched 
mariner  could  foresee,  that  in  escaping  the  fury  of 
the  elements  at  sea,  he  would  have  to  encounter  still 
greater  and  more  protracted  miseries  on  shore,  he 
would  scarcely  be  induced  to  make  the  efforts  neces- 
sary for  his  preservation.  But  the  sailor  in  venturing 
on  a  voyage,  learns 

"  To  bear  with  accidents,  and  every  cnange 
Of  various  life  ;  to  struggle  with  adversity  ; 
To  wait  the  leisure  of  the  righteous  gods  ; 
Till  they,  in  their  own  good  appointed  hour, 
Shall  bid  his  better  days  come  forth  at  once  ; 
A  long  and  shining  train." 

The  whole  records  of  disasters  at  sea,  do  not 
perhaps  furnish  such  an  instance  of  protracted  suf- 
ferings and  perilous  adventures,  as  those  which  the 
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crew  of  the  Grosvenor  East  Tndiaman  encountered, 
during  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  days. 
This  vessel  sailed  from  Trincomalee,  in  the  Island  of 
Ceylon,  for  Europe,  on  the  13th  of  June,  1782.  On 
the  3rd  of  August,  Captain  Coxon,  her  commander, 
considered  himself  a  hundred  miles  from  the  nearest 
land  ;  but  on  the  following  day  the  ship  struck  on  some 
rocks  within  three  hundred  )  ards  of  the  shore.  To 
save  her,  was  impossible  ;  destraction  and  despair  was 
seen  in  every  countenance,  and  the  utmost  confusion 
prevailed.  Those  most  composed  were  employed  in 
devising  means  to  gain  the  shore,  and  set  about 
framing  a  raft  of  such  masts,  yards,  and  spars,  as 
could  be  got  together,  hoping  by  this  expedient  to 
convey  the  women,  children,  and  the  sick,  safe  to 
land.  In  the  meantime,  a  Lascar,  and  two  Italians, 
attempted  to  to  swim  ashore  with  the  deep  sea  line ; 
one  of  the  latter  perished  in  the  waves,  but  the  others 
succeeded.  By  means  of  the  small  line,  a  larger  one 
and  afterwards  a  hawser,  were  conveyed  to  the  shore ; 
the  natives,  who  had  crowded  to  the  water's  edge, 
assisting  the  sailors.  The  raft  being  finished,  it  was 
launched  overboard;  but  a  nine-inch  hawser,  by 
which  it  was  held,  broke,  and  the  raft  driving  on  shore, 
was  upset,  by  which  three  men  were  drowned.  The 
yawl  and  jolly  boat  were  no  sooner  hoised  out,  than 
they  were  dashed  to  pieces.  Several  seamen  gained 
the  land  by  the  hawser,  and  others  were  left  on 
board,  when  the  vessel  rent  asunder  for  and  aft. 
In  this  distressing  moment  they  crowded  on  the 
starboard  quarter,  which  happily  floated  into  shoal 
water  ;  by  which  means  every  one  on  board,  even  the 
women  and   children,  got  safe  on  shore,  except  the 
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cook's  mate,  who  was  intoxicated,  and  could  not  be 
prevailed  on  to  leave  the  ship.  . 

When  they  had  assembled  on  shore,  they  got  some 
hogs  and  poultry,  which  had  floated  from  the  wreck, 
and  made  a  repast.  Two  tents  were  made  of  two 
sails  that  had  been  driven  ashore,  under  which  the 
ladies  reposed  for  the  first  night.  Next  morning,  the 
natives,  who  were  quite  black  and  woolly  headed, 
came  down,  and  began  to  carry  ofT  whatever  sferuck 
their  fancy ;  but  plundering  seemed  to  be  their  only 
object.  A  cask  of  beef,  one  of  flour,  and  a  leaguer  of 
arrack,  were  found,  and  delivered  to  the  captain  ;  who 
on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  called  the  survivors  of  the 
shipwreck  together,  and  having  divided  the  provisions 
among  them,  said,  that  as  on  board  he  had  been  iheir 
commanding  officer,  he  hoped  that  they  would  still 
suffer  him  to  continue  his  command.  An  unanimous 
cry  of,  "  by  all  means,"  was  the  reply.  He  then 
informed  them,  that  from  the  best  calculations  he  could 
make,  he  trusted  to  be  able  to  reach  some  of  the 
Dutch  settlements  in  fifteen  or  sixteen  days,  as  he 
intended  to  make  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Thus  encouraged,  they  set  off  cheerfully  ;  for 

"  hope 
Is  such  a  bait,  it  covers  any  hook ;" 

t'jey  were  therefore  unwilling  to  damp  their 
'jrage  by  melancholy  forebodings.  Mr.  Logie,  the 
chief  mate,  having  for  some  time  been  ill,  was  carried 
by  two  men  in  a  hammock,  slung  on  a  pole  ;  and  in 
this  laborious  occupation,  all  the  men  cheerfully  shared. 
A  man  of  the  name  of  O'Brien,  being  very  lame, 
remained  behind,  saying  it  was  impossible  to  keep 

IT 
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up  with  his  shipmates,  and  he  would  therefore  en- 
deavour to  get  some  pewter  from  the  wreck,  and  make 
trinkets  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  natives.  The 
whole  company  now  set  forward,  and  soon  met 
about  thirty  of  the  natives ;  among  whom  was  one 
Trout,  a  Dutchman,  who  had  committed  murder,  and 
had  fled  from  justice.  On  learning  the  course  they  were 
travelling,  he  recapitulated  the  difficulties  they  would 
meet  with,  and  gave  them  some  good  advice  ;  but  could 
not  be  prevailed  on  to  conduct  them  to  the  Cape. 
The  next  day  they  were  stopped  by  about  four  hun- 
dred of  the  savages,  who,  after  pilfering  and  insulting, 
at  last  began  to  beat  them.  Concluding  that  they 
were  marked  for  destruction,  they  determined  to  defend 
themselves  to  the  last  extremity.  After  placing  the 
women,  children,  and  the  sick  at  some  distance,  under 
the  protection  of  about  a  dozen  of  their  number, 
the  remainder,  consisting  of  eighty  or  ninety,  en- 
gaged their  opponents  for  two  hours  and  a  half ;  when 
getting  possession  of  a  rising  ground,  they  forced  the 
natives  to  a  sort  of  compromise.  Several  of  the 
company  cut  the  buttons  from  their  coats,  and  gave 
them  with  other  little  trinkets  to  the  natives,  who  then 
went  away,  and  returned  no  more. 

In  the  night  they  were  obliged  to  sleep  in  the  open 
air,  and  to  make  a  fire,  in  order  to  keep  off  the  wild 
beasts,  whose  howlings  continually  disturbed  them. 
A  fresh  party  of  the  natives  came  and  plundered 
them,  seizing  the  gentlemen's  watches,  and  examining 
the  hair  of  the  ladies,  to  see  if  diamonds  were  con- 
cealed in  it.  They  also  took  away  what  was  then  of 
more  value  than  diamonds,  or  the  gold  of  Ophir,  the 
tinder  box,  flint,  and  steel,  which  was  an  irreparable 
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ions  and  obliged  them  to  travel  in  future  with  fire- 
brands in  their  hands. 

After  journeying  together  for  some  days,  the  pro- 
visions brought  along  with  them  were  nearly  ex- 
pended ;  and  the  fatigue  of  travelling  with  the  women 
and  children  being  very  great,  the  sailors  began  to 
murmur,  and  seemed  every  one  determined  to  take 
eare  of  himself.  Captain  Coxon,  with  the  first  mate 
and  his  wife,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  James,  the  purser,  and 
several  other  officers,  as  well  as  seamen,  with  five  of 
the  children,  agreed  to  keep  together,  and  travel  slowly 
as  before.  Captain  Talbot,  Mr.  Shaw  and  Mr.  Trotter, 
second  and  the  fourth  mate,  with  the  remainder  of  the 
seamen,  including  John  Hynes,  being  in  all  about 
forty-three,  went  on  before.  A  young  boy,  Master 
Law,  a  passenger,  seven  or  eight  years  old,  crying 
after  one  of  the  men,  it  was  agreed  to  take  him  with 
them,  and  to  carry  him  by  turns,  whenever  he  should 
be  unable  to  walk. 

Both  parties  felt  great  pain  at  the  separation,  as 
they  had  little  hopes  of  meeting  again  ;  but  next 
morning  early,  the  advancing  party  having  waited 
all  night  by  the  side  of  a  river  for  the  ebb  tide,  were 
overtaken,  and  the  whole  company  once  more  united, 
to  their  great  satisfaction.  Two  days  afterwards  they 
again  separated,  thinking  that  by  travelling  in  separate 
bodies,  they  would  be  less  likely  to  excite  the  jealousy 
of  the  natives.  The  party  with  the  second  mate, 
which  may  be  designated  Hynes's  party,  as  from  him 
the  narrative  is  principally  derived,  travelled  several 
days  through  untrodden  paths,  crossing  rivers  two 
miles  broad,  and  frequently  obliged  to  climb  the  trees 
to  explore  their  way.  Wild  sorrel  and  shell  fish,  of 
h  2 
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which  the  supply  was  often  very  scanty,  were  their 
only  food  ;  until  a  dead  whale,  the  liver  of  which 
could  only  be  ate,  furnished  them  with  a  more  substan- 
tial, though  not  more  agreeable  meal,  and  a  supply 
for  some  days.  The  party  now  resolved  to  proceed 
inland  ;  and  after  advancing,  during  three  days  and 
nights,  through  a  fine  pleasant  country,  in  which  they 
saw  many  deserted  villages,  they  came  to  a  river  which 
they  were  unable  to  cross.  Captain  Talbot  was  so 
much  fatigued,  that  he  could  not  proceed  with  the 
rest  of  the  company ;  and  his  faithful  coxswain  re- 
mained with  him  behind.  Neither  of  them  were  ever 
heard  of  after.  Master  Law  was  still  with  Hynes's 
party,  having  borne  the  fatigues  of  the  journey  in  the 
most  miraculous  manner. 

Another  dead  whale  having  been  discovered,  the 
party,  with  the  assistance  of  two  spike  nails  which 
they  had  burnt  out  of  a  plank,  cut  part  of  it,  which 
they  took  in  bags  along  with  them  ;  a  dead  seal  was 
another  seasonable  supply,  and  was  carefully  hus- 
banded. This  party  had  been  severely  treated  by  the 
natives,  and  had  lost  five  of  their  number,  including  the 
carpenter.  The  command  of  the  company  now  de- 
volved on  the  steward,  as  well  as  the  care  of  the 
child,  whom  he  treated  with  great  tenderness. 

On  arriving  at  a  village,  they  obtained  a  young 
bullock,  in  exchange  for  the  inside  of  a  watch  and 
a  few  buttons.  They  killed  it  with  one  of  the  lances 
belonging  to  the  natives ;  and  dividing  it  in  pieces, 
distributed  them  by  lot.  The  skin  was  also  cut  in 
pieces  ;  and  those  obtaining  portions  of  it,  made  them 
into  shoes.  This  was  the  only  instance  of  the  party 
beirg'  able  to  get  any  sustenance  from  the  natives, 
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except  that  the  women  sometimes  gave  the  boy  a 
little  milk.  A  sandy  desert  next  occupied  them  ten 
days  in  passing,  during  which  no  natives  were  seen  ; 
but  they  afterwards  came  to  a  small  village,  where 
they  got  a  little  milk  for  the  boy,  and  afterwards 
part  of  the  flesh  of  some  sea  crows  and  sea  lions,  which 
were  hung  up  to  dry  in  one  of  the  huts.  Two  rivers 
were  crossed,  and  they  now  reposed  two  days,  in  hopes 
of  their  companions  coming  up.  But  ten  days 
afterwards,  they  discovered  by  some  small  pieces  of 
rag?  scattered  here  and  there  on  the  way,  that  they 
were  before  them.  Entering  a  large  sandy  desert, 
where  little  wood  or  water  was  to  be  seen,  they 
observed  written  on  the  sand  at  the  entrance  of  a 
deep  valley,  "  Turn  in  here  and  you  will  find  plenty  of 
wood  and  water."  This  direction  they  hastened  to 
obey,  and  saw  from  the  remains  of  fires  and  other 
traces,  that  their  companions  had  rested  in  a  recess. 

The  sight  of  thirty  or  forty  elephants  terrified  them  ; 
and  they  were  continually  harassed  by  the  natives, 
who  killed  one  of  their  party,  and  wounded  John 
Hynes.  The  cooper  died  with  the  fatigue  ;  and  soon 
afterwards  the  little  boy,  Law,  whose  tender  frame, 
which  had  borne  so  much  suffering,  at  length  sunk 
under  it.  This  was  an  afflicting  circumstance  for  the 
whole  party,  who  shed  a  tear  of  sympathy  over  the 
youthful  victim.  They  now  began  to  suffer  much 
from  thirst,  as  no  water  could  be  obtained,  and  several 
of  them  died.  Their  number  was  now  reduced  to  three, 
Hynes,  Evans,  and  Wormington,  the  boatswain's  mate, 
who  earnestly  importuned  his  companions  to  determine 
by  lot  who  should  die,  that  by  drinking  his  blood,  the 
other  two  might  be  preserved  ;  but  this  the  others 
h  3 
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refused.  They  soon  after  came  up  with  four  of  the 
steward's  party,  who  appeared  to  have  suffered  as  much 
as  themselves.  One  person  soon  afterwards  died ; 
and  the  remaining  six  journeyed  onwards,  until  they 
at  length  reached  a  Dutch  settlement,  where  they 
were  hospitably  entertained  by  one  RoostofT,  who 
lived  about  three  or  four  hundred  miles  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  RoostofT  immediately  ordered  a 
sheep  to  be  killed,  on  which  they  breakfasted  and 
dined  ;  and  then  another  Dutchman,  named  Quin, 
who  lived  about  nine  miles  distant,  brought  a  cart  and 
six  horses  to  convey  them  to  the  Cape.  It  was  on 
the  29th  of  November,  that  they  reached  Roostoft's 
dwelling,  having  been  a  hundred  and  seventeen  days 
occupied  in  their  weary  journey. 

They  were  now  forwarded  in  carts  from  one  settle- 
ment to  another,  to  Zwellendam  ;  and  during  the  whole 
way,  wherever  they  passed  the  night,  the  farmers  assem- 
bled to  hear  their  melancholy  story  ;  and  moved  with 
compassion,  supplied  them  with  many  articles  of  which 
they  stood  in  need.  As  a  war  then  existed  between 
Great  Britain  and  Holland,  two  of  the  men  were  sent 
to  the  governor  of  the  Cape,  while  the  rest  remained 
at  Zwellendam.  The  governor  hearing  their  story, 
humanely  sent  a  party,  consisting  of  one  hundred 
Europeans,  and  three  hundred  Hottentots,  attended 
by  a  great  number  of  waggons,  each  drawn  by  eight 
oxen,  in  order  to  save  such  articles  as  could  be  secured 
from  the  wreck  ;  and  to  rescue  such  of  the  sufferers 
as  might  be  discovered,  or  in  the  hands  of  the  natives. 
Beads  and  trinkets  were  sent  to  ransom  them,  if  neces- 
sary. The  party  met  with  no  interruption  from  the 
natives  for  some  time  ;  but  they  afterwards  obstructed 
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the  progress  of  the  waggons,  and  the  Dutch  were 
obliged  to  travel  further  on  horseback.  Only  twelve 
of  the  wretched  sufferers,  including  seven  Lascars 
and  two  black  women,  could  be  found ;  and  these, 
with  the  six  sailors  who  had  first  reached  the  Cape, 
were  sent  to  England  in  a  Danish  ship. 

The  fate  of  this  unfortunate  company,  and  the 
belief  of  their  being  alive,  excited  great  commisera- 
tion ;  and  in  1790,  another  expedition  was  fitted  out 
to  go  in  quest  of  them  ;  but  without  success,  although 
the  reports  of  the  natives  induced  the  belief  that 
some  of  them  were  still  living. 

AN  ONLY  SURVIVOR. 
In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1748,  Mr.  Winslow, 
an  eminent  merchant  of  Boston,  in  New  England, 
fitted  out  a  vessel,  the  Howlet,  for  a  trading  voyage 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  board  of  which  a  negro, 
belonging  to  his  brother,  General  Winslow,  went  as 
cook.  No  account  being  received  of  the  vessel  for 
several  years,  it  was  naturally  concluded  that  she 
must  have  been  cast  away,  and  that  the  whole  crew 
had  perished  ;  nor  was  it  until  twelve  years  after, 
that  the  fate  of  the  vessel  was  discovered,  in  the 
following  manner.  General  Winslow  being  in  London 
in  the  year  1760,  had  occasion  to  go  on  board  a  West 
India  trader,  lying  in  the  river,  when,  to  his  great 
surprise,  he  found  his  old  servant  the  negro.  On  en- 
quiring the  circumstances  which  had  brought  him 
there,  the  negro  stated,  that  the  Howlet  was  wrecked 
near  Cape  Florida,  when  the  crew  were  made  prisoners 
by  the  Indians,    who    put  them  all  to  death  except 
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himself,  who  was  saved  on  account  of  his  colour. 
They  sold  him  to  a  Spanish  merchant  of  the  Havannah, 
with  whom  he  continued  rather  more  than  ten  years  ; 
when  observing  a  New  England  ship,  as  he  supposed, 
nearly  two  miles  from  the  shore,  he  stripped  himself 
and  swam  to  her,  when  he  was  taken  on  board,  and 
in  the  capacity  of  cook,  sailed  in  her  to  England. 

FALCONER. 

With  what  truth  did  the  unfortunate  author  of  77.  e 
Shipwreck  choose  these  words  for  the  motto  to  his 
admirable  work  I 

"  Quaeque  ipse  miserrima  vidi 

Et  quorum  pars  magna  fill/* 

During  his  nautical  career,  Falconer  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  twice  wrecked  ;  and  amid  the  waste  of 
waters  he  at  last  found  an  unknown  grave.  In  some 
lines  addressed  to  his  patron,,  the  Duke  of  York,  he 
justly  styles  himself, 

"  A  hapless  youths  whose  vital  hope 
Was  one  sad  lengthen'd  tale  of  woe* 

Falconer  was  a  midshipman  on  board  the  Ramillies 
(name  of  unfortunate  memory),  when  she  was  wrecked 
on  the  15th  of  February,  1760.  She  formed  part  of  a 
squadron  with  which  Admiral  Boscawen  sailed  from 
Plymouth  Sound,  on  the  5th  of  February,  to  take  the 
command  of  the  fleet  in  Quiberon  Bay.  The  wind 
soon  after  shifted  to  the  westward,  and  increased  to 
a  violent  gale,  which  dispersed  the  squadron.  The 
Ramillies  was  so  much  shattered,  that  the  captain, 
Taylor,  resolved  to  bear  away  for  Plymouth.  On 
the  15th,  the  weather  being  extremely  thick  and  foggy, 
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in  coming  up  the  Channel  he  discovered  the  Bolthead, 
but  mistaking  it  for  the  Ramhead,  stood  on  until  the 
ship  was  so  entangled  with  the  shore,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  weather  it.  Captain  Taylor  ordered 
the  masts  to  be  cut  away,  and  came  to  an  anchor ; 
but  tks  storm  raged  with  such  fury,  that  the  cables 
parted ;  the  ship  was  in  consequence  driven  among 
the  breakers,  and  dashed  to  pieces.  Out  of  seven 
hundred  and  thirty-four  men,  twenty-five  only  of  the 
crew,  and  Falconer,  the  midshipman,  were  saved,  by 
jumping  from  the  stern  to  the  rocks.  Falconer  after- 
wards recorded  his  preservation  in  lines,  entitled, 
"  The  Loss  of  the  Ramillies"  which  were  inserted  in 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine. 

Falconer  soon  after  abandoned  the  Royal  Naval 
serviee,  and  engaged  as  mate  on  board  the  merchant 
ship  Britannia,  employed  in  the  Levant  trade  ;  but  in 
her  he  was  again  wrecked,  near  Cape  Colonna.  It 
was  from  this  event  he  drew  the  incidents  and  cha- 
racters of  "  The  Shipwreck" 

In  the  last  chapter  of  his  melancholy  history,  Fal- 
coner appears  as  Purser  to  the  Aurora  frigate,  Captain 
Lee,  which  was  appointed  to  carry  out  to  India,  Henry 
Vansittart,  Esq.  and  other  officers  in  the  honourable 
East  India  Company's  service.  The  Aurora  sailed 
from  England  on  the  30th  of  September,  1769 ;  and 
after  touching  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  the  27th 
of  December,  was  never  seen  more. 

It  a  pears,  that  Captain  Lee,  though  a  stranger  to 
the  difficult  navigation  of  the  Mozambique  channel, 
would  not  be  dissuaded  from  attempting  it  j  which  so 
much  displeased  Mr.  Vansittart,  that  if  an  outward 
bound  East  Indiaman  nad  been  at  the  Cape  it  is  said 
he  would  have  quitted  the  Aurora. 
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To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  on  the  19th  of  No- 
vember, 1775,  a  Black  was  examined  before  the  East 
India  Directors,  who  affirmed  that  he  was  one  of  five 
persons  who  had  been  saved  from  the  wreck  of  the 
Aurora;  that  the  frigate  had  been  cast  away  on 
a  reef  of  rocks,  off  Malao ;  and  that  he  was  two  years 
upon  an  island  after  he  had  escaped,  and  was  at  length 
miraculously  preserved  by  a  country  ship  happening 
to  touch  at  that  island. 


THE  ENEAS  TRANSPORT. 

If  the  disasters  of  shipwreck  were  to  be  estimated' 
by  the  number  of  the  sufferers,  rather  than  by  pro- 
tracted miseries,  then  would  the  loss  of  the  Eneas 
transport  be  one  of  the  most  afflicting.  The  Eneas, 
with  three  hundred  and  forty-seven  souls  on  board, 
struck  on  a  rock  near  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  on 
the  23rd  of  October,  1805,  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,,  when  she  received  so  much  damage,  that 
her  total  wreck  became  instantly  inevitable.  On  the 
first  alarm,  the  women  and  children  clung  to  their 
husbands  and  fathers,  until  a  tremendous  wave  at  one 
"  fell  swoop"  buried  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  them 
in  the  ocean.  Thirty-five  of  the  survivors^  were 
floated  on  a  part  of  the  wreck,  to  a  small  island  about? 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant ;  but  not  an  article  of  any 
kind  was  saved  from  the  ship..  After  passing  one 
night  on  this  little  island,  they  constructed  a  raft 
which  enabled  thirty  of  them  to  reach  the  main  land. 
Four  of  the  seamen  had  died  ;  and  another,  who  had 
both  his  legs  broken,  was  missing,  as  he  had  crawled 
away  from  his  comrades,   that  he  might  die  in  quiet 
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Eight  days  afterwards,  he  was  found  alive,  though  in 
a  shocking  state,  as  his  feet  were  frozen  off ;  but  he 
lived  to  reach  Quebec  some  months  after.  The  party 
finding  that  they  were  in  Newfoundland,  and,  as  they 
supposed,  about  three  hundred  miles  from  the  town  of 
St.  John's,  set  forward  and  directed  their  course 
towards  the  rising  sun.  Three  of  the  men  were 
unable  to  walk  from  bruises  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
first  May,  Lieutenant  Dawson  of  the  100th  regiment, 
became  incapable  of  keeping  up  with  the  remainder 
Two  soldiers  remained  with  him,  and  they  toiled 
onwards  at  a  slow  pace,  without  any  food,  except  the 
berries  which  they  found.  Lieutenant  Dawson  was 
soon  unable  to  stand ;  and  he  entreated  his  faithful 
attendants  to  make  the  best  of  their  way,  and  leave 
him  to  his  fate.  .This  they  did  with  great  reluctance  ; 
and  not  until,  as  one  of  the  poor  fellows  said,  "  they 
did  not  know  whether  he  was  dead  or  alive.0  The 
two  survivors  continued  wandering  in  a  weak  and 
feeble  state  for  twelve  days  longer,  when  they  were 
found  by  a  man  belonging  to  a  hunting  party ;  who, 
little  expecting  to  see  human  beings  in  that  desolate 
region,  took  them  for  deer,  and  had  levelled  his  gun 
at  them,  when  his  dog  leaping  towards  them,  began  to 
bark,  and  discovered  his  master's  error. 

When  they  related  their  shipwreck,  and  the  suf- 
ferings they  had  endured,  tears  stole  down  the  cheeks 
of  the  huntsman  ;  who  taking  the  mocasins  from  his 
feet,  gave  them  to  these  poor  men,  and  invited  them 
to  his  hunting  cabin,  saying,  it  was  only  a  mile  off, 
although  the  real  distance  was  at  least  twelve  miles. 
By  degrees,  he  enticed  them  to  proceed  ;  and  at  length 
they  gained  the  hut,  when  four  or  five  men  came  out 
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with  long  bloody  knives  in  their  hands,  to  the  great 
terror  of  the  soldiers,  who  supposed  they  would  imme- 
diately be  butchered  and  ate  up.  They  soon  dis- 
covered their  mistake,  for  the  men  had  been  cutting 
up  some  deer,  the  fruits  of  their  chase  ;  and  on  learning 
the  misfortunes  of  the  soldiers,  they  brought  them  a 
bottle  of  rum,  which  refreshed  them  very  much. 

The  generous  hunters  ministered  every  possible 
comfort  to  the  unfortunate  wanderers,  and  set  out  in 
quest  of  the  remainder  of  the  crew ;  but  only  sue  - 
ceeded  in  finding  the  poor  fellow  who  remained  the 
first  day  on  the  island,  and  two  others,  who  were 
unable  to  leave  the  shore.  These  five  were  all  that 
could  be  found  out  of  the  thirty-five  who  sur- 
vived the  wreck  of  the  transport ;  and  were  the  only 
persons  remaining  out  of  the  three  hundred  and 
forty-seven  who  were  on  board  when  the  vessel  struck 
on  the  rocks. 

ROBERT  ADAMS. 

The  ship  Charles,  of  New  York,  John  Horton, 
master,  with  a  crew  of  nine  persons,  was  in  a  voyage 
to  Gibraltar,  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  on  the 
11th  of  October,  1810.  The  vessel  struck  on  a 
reef  of  locks  that  extended  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  into  the  sea,  and  was  more  than  twelve  feet 
above  the  surface  at  low  water.  The  boat  was  imme- 
diately hoisted  out,  and  the  mate  and  three  seamen 
got  into  it ;  but  it  instantly  swamped.  The  four 
persons  who  were  in  it  swam,  or  were  cast  ashore  ; 
soon  after,  a  sea  washed  off  four  or  five  more  of  the 
crew,    including    Robert    Adams,  who    has    left    an 
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interesting  narrative  of  his  shipwreck,  and  three 
years  slavery  with  the  Arabs  in  the  Great  Desert. 
The  whole  of  the  ship's  company  could  swim,  except 
two  ;  but  they  all  succeeded  in  gaining  the  shore,  and 
no  lives  were  lost, 

Soon  after  break  of  day,  the  party  was  surrounded 
by  thirty  or  forty  Moors,  who  were  engaged  in  fishing 
on  the  coast,  by  whom  they  were  made  prisoners. 
The  vessel  bilged,  and  the  cargo  was  almost  lost ;  but 
what  remained  of  the  wreck  was  burnt  by  the  Moors 
for  the  copper  bolts  and  sheathing.  They  stripped 
the  captain  and  all  the  «rew  naked,  and  hid  the 
clothes  under  ground,  as  well  as  the  articles  which 
they  had  collected  from  the  ship,  or  which  had  floated 
ashore.  Thus  exposed  to  a  scorching  sun,  their  skins 
became  much  blistered ;  and  at  night  they  were 
obliged  to  dig  holes  in  the  sand  to  sleep  in,  for  the 
sake  of  coolness. 

About  a  week  after  landing,  the  captain  became 
extremely  ill ;  and  having  expressed  himself  violently 
on  the  occasion  of  his  being  stiipped,  and  frequently 
afterwards  using  loud  and  coarse  language  and  me- 
naces, he  was  at  length  seized  by  the  Moors,  and 
put  to  death.  After  the  rest  of  the  party  had  re- 
mained about  ten  or  twelve  days,  until  the  ship  and 
materials  had  quite  disappeared,  the  Moors  made 
preparations  to  depart,  and  divided  the  prisoners 
among  them.  Adams  was  marched  to  Tombuctoo, 
where  he  was  an  object  of  great  curiosity,  and  was 
introduced  to  the  king  and  queen,  who  treated  him 
with  kindness.  After  being  three  years  in  slavery 
under  various  masters,  he  was  ransomed  by  the  British 
consul  at  Mogadore. 
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THE  DODDINGTON  EAST  INDIAMAN. 

There  is  nothing  more  consolatory  in  the  miseries 
of  shipwreck,  than  when  friendship  and  unanimity 
still  continue  among  the  wretched  sufferers,  and  they 
all  unite  their  best  efforts  for  the  common  good.  This 
was  particularly  the  case,  during  a  long  period,  with 
the  few  persons  saved  from  the  wreck  of  the  Dod- 
dington  East  Indiaman,  which  struck  a  rock  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  in  the  night  of  the  17th  of  July,  1755  ; 
when 


'  The  shattered  oak 


So  fierce  a  shock  unable  to  withstand, 
Admits  the  sea ;  in  at  the  gaping  side 
The  crowding  waves  gush  with  impetuous  rage, 
llesistless  overwhelming.'' 

In  this  dreadful  situation,  which  threatened  instant 
death  to  every  soul  on  board,  the  cry  of  land  was 
heard.  The  shore  was  a  barren  uninhabited  rock 
in  33°  44'  south  latitude,  and  distant  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  leagues  east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Every  effort  was  made  to  gain  this  rock  ;  but  out  of  a 
crew  of  two  hundred  and  seventy  persons,  twenty - 
three  only  succeeded  in  reaching  it,  and  all  the  rest 
perished. 

As  soon  as  they  had  assembled  on  the  rock,  they 
began  to  search  for  covering,  in  which  they  succeeded 
tolerably  well.  Fire  was  the  next  object ;  but  here 
great  difficulties  occurred,  until  they  fortunately  found 
a  box,  containing  two  gun  flints  and  a  file,  and  after- 
wards a  cask  of  gunpowder,   all  of  which  had  been 
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drifted  from  the  ship.  A  box  of  wax  candles,  a  case 
of  brandy,  of  which  each  took  a  dram,  a  cask  tf 
fresh  water,  and  several  articles  of  provisions,  were 
also  successively  found.  A  tent  was  now  formed, 
under  which  those  unable  to  walk  rested  the  first 
night,  it  not  being  large  enough  to  contain  them 
all. 

In  the  morning,  when  they  took  their  first  meal 
since  the  wreck,  many  of  them  were  struck  with  such 
a  sense  of  their  desolate  and  forlorn  condition,  that 
they  burst  into  passionate  exclamations,  wringing  their 
hands,  and  looking  round  with  all  the  wildness  of 
despair.  Amidst  these  emotions,  one  of  the  crew 
suggested,  that  as  the  carpenter  was  among  them,  he 
might  build  a  strong  sloop,  provided  he  could  obtain 
tools  and  materials.  The  carpenter  declared,  that 
if  thus  provided,  he  would  build  a  sloop  that  would 
carry  them  all  to  a  port  of  safety.  At  that  time* 
indeed,  there  was  no  prospect  of  procuring  any  of 
the  things  requisite ;  yet  no  sooner  had  they  rested 
their  deliverance,  one  remove  beyond  total  impos- 
sibility, than  they  seemed  to  think  it  neither  impro- 
bable noT  difficult.  The  size,  the  rigging,  and  the 
port  to  which  they  should  steer,  were  all  fixed,  for 

"  Hope  with  a  goodly  prospect  feeds  the  eye, 
Shews  from  a  rising  ground  possession  nigh ; 
Shortens  the  distance,  or  o'erlooks  it  quite, 
So  easy  'tis  to  travel  with  the  sight/' 

On  the  two  following  days,  four  casks  of  water,  one 
cask  of  flour,  a  hogshead  of  brandy,  and  a  small 
boat  were  secured  ;  and  what  was  still  more  valuable, 
a  hamper  containing  files,  sail  needle?   a  carpenter's 
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adze,  a  chisel,  three  sword  blades,  a  quadrant,  &c. 
While  searching  about  the  beach,  they  found  the 
body  of  Mrs.  Collet,  the  wife  of  the  second  mate, 
who  was  then  at  a  little  distance.  The  mutual  affec- 
tion of  this  couple  was  remarkable ;  and  the  men 
concealed  from  the  mate  a  sight  which  must  so  sensibly 
have  affected  him,  and  buried  her,  reading  the  funeral 
service  over  her  from  a  French  prayer  book,  which 
had  driven  ashore  from  the  wreck,  along  with  the 
deceased.  Some  days  afterwards,  they  found  means 
gradually  to  disclose  what  they  had  done,  and  to 
restore  him  the  wedding  ring,  which  they  had  taken 
from  her  finger.  He  received  it  with  great  emotion, 
and  spent  many  days  in  raising  a  monument  over  the 
grave,  by  piling  up  such  square  stones  as  he  could 
find ;  and  fixing  an  elm  plank  on  the  top,  inscribed 
with  her  name,  her  age,  and  the  time  of  her  death, 
and  also  some  account  of  the  accident  by  which  it 
was  occasioned. 

Some  timber,  plank,  cordage,  and  canvas,  were 
now  recovered  ;  and  the  carpenter,  who  had  just  finish- 
ed a  saw,  commenced  boat  building,  although  he  had 
neither  hammer  nor  nails.  It  happened,  however,  that 
one  of  the  seamen,  a  Swede,  having  'picked  up  a  pair 
of  old  bellows,  brought  them  to  his  companions, 
telling  them,  that  he  had  been  a  smith  by  trade,  and 
that  with  these  bellows,  and  a  forge  which  he  could 
build,  he  would  furnish  the  carpenter  with  all  neces- 
sary tools,  nails  included,  as  plenty  of  iron  might 
be  obtained,  by  burning  it  out  of  the  timber  of 
the  wreck  coming  ashore.  The  bellows  were  mended, 
the  forge  erected,  and  the  smith  at  work  in  a  few 
days* 
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While  the  carpenter  was  busily  at  work  the  rest 
of  the  crew  were  not  less  active  in  procuring  tilings 
that  were  driven  from  the  wreck,  and  in  making 
fishing  excursions  on  a  raft;  their  stores  became 
nearly  exhausted,  and  their  allowance  was  restricted 
to  two  ounces  of  bread  a  day.  The  brandy  was 
reserved  for  the  carpenter,  and  when  he  was  unwell, 
his  recovery  was  watched  with  the  utmost  anxiety* 
Having  seen  a  smoke  on  the  main  land,  three  men 
ventured  in  the  little  boat,  but  only  two  of  them 
returned,  their  comrade  having  been  drowned,  and 
when  drifted  on  the  shore,  torn  to  peices  by  wild 
beasts.  These  two  men,  who  weie  absent  three  days, 
had  encountered  several  of  the  natives,  who  took  part 
of  their  clothes  from  them,  but  did  not  otherwise 
maltreat  them,  being  very  anxious  that  they  should  go 
away.  The  men  slept  under  their  boat  during  two 
nights,  and  failing  in  getting  any  provisions,  returned 
to  the  wreck. 

After  passing  seven  months  on  this  barren  rock, 
during  which  their  patience  under  suffering  was  only 
equalled  by  their  industry,  the  new  vessel  was 
launched  on  the  16th  of  February,  1756,  and  called 
the  Happy  Deliverance.  Next  day  their  little  pittance 
of  stores  was  got  on  board ;  and  on  the  18th  they  set 
sail  from  the  rock,  which  at  parting  they  named  Bird 
Inland,  All  their  provisions  consisted  of  six  casks  of 
water,  two  live  hogs  that  remained  of  those  driven 
from  the  wreck,  a  firkin  of  butter,  about  four  pounds 
of  biscuit  for  each  man,  and  ten  days  subsistence  of 
salt  provisions  in  bad  condition,  at  the  rate  of  two 
ounces  a  day  per  man. 

On  the  18th  they  weighed  anchor,  and  set  sail  for 
i3 
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St.  Lucia  on  the  coast  of  Natal ;  but  fortune  did  not 
yet  cease  to  persecute  them ;  for  twenty-five  days 
they  met  with  nothing  but  adversity,  their  provi- 
sions were  almost  exhausted,  and  currents  running 
at  the  rate  of  a  mile  and  a  half  an  hour,  carried 
them  so  far  out  of  their  course,  that  a  favourable 
vind  was  of  no  avail.  They  now  reso  ved  to 
change  their  course,  and  attempt  to  make  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  ;  but  the  squalls  were  at  times  so 
violent,  that  every  surge  threatened  the  destruction 
of  their  frail  bark,  which  carried  them  and  all  their 
fortunes.  After  encountering  a  variety  of  dangers 
which  were  in  some  degree  compensated  by  a  supply 
of  provisions  they  got  in  barter  from  the  Indians  on 
the  coasts  where  they  touched,  they  reached  Delagoa 
Bay  in  safety  on  the  28th  of  May.  They  sold  their 
little  vessel  to  Captain  Chandler,  of  the  Rose,  for  five 
hundred  rupees ;  and  putting  the  treasures,  packets, 
and  other  effects  of  the  Doddington  on  board  that 
vessel,  sailed  in  her  to  Madagascar,  where  they  arrived 
on  the  14th  of  June,  eleven  months  from  the  date  of 
their  misfortune. 

PRESERVATION  OF  TWO  BROTHERS 
About  the  14th  of  August,  1652,  a  dog  came  to  the 
house  in  Toxen,  in  the  parish  of  Guldsal  in  Norway, 
howling  and  moaning,  and  in  the  most  famished  con- 
dition. It  was  immediately  recognized  to  be  the 
faithful  attendant  of  two  brothers,  named  Olave  and 
Andrew  Engelbrechtsen,  who  had  fourteen  days  be- 
fore set  out  from  Toxen,  the  place  of  their  nativity, 
on  a  hunting  excursion  among  the   high   mountains 
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which  separate  Gulbrandsal  from  the  province  of 
Valdeis.  From  the  grief  which  the  poor  animal 
displayed,  the  friends  of  the  Engelbrechtsens  natu- 
rally concluded,  that  some  misfortune  had  befallen 
them.  A  man  was  therefore  immediately  dispatched 
to  the  mountains,  in  quest  of  the  wanderers.  Two 
days  he  roamed  about  without  discovering  any  trace 
of  them ;  but  on  the  third,  arriving  at  the  Lake  of 
Ref,  he  found  an  empty  skiff  on  its  banks,  in  which 
he  rowed  to  a  very  small  islet  in  the  midst  of  it,  and 
there  he  saw  some  garments  lying,  which  he  knew  to 
belong  to  the  brothers.  On  looking  around,  however, 
he  saw  no  trace  of  any  human  being  ;  and  the  island 
being  so  small,  (only  sixteen  paces  long,  and  eight 
broad)  that  the  whole  surface  could  be  comprehended 
within  one  glance,  he  concluded  that  the  young  men 
had  not  been  there  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
returned  to  Toxen  with  intelligence  that  they  were 
probably  drowned. 

The  very  day  after,  however,  some  hunters  on  horse- 
back happening  to  arrive  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Ref, 
were  surprised  by  the  cries,  faint  yet  distinct,  of 
some  persons  on  the  little  islet.  They  leapt  into  the 
skiff  which  lay  on  the  beach  ;  and  on  reaching  the 
islet,  found  the  two  brothers  there,  reduced  to  the  last 
stage  of  human  wretchedness.  They  were  imme- 
diately conveyed  ashore,  and  home. 

When  able  to  give  an  account  of  their  adventures, 
the  brothers  related,  that  as  they  were  on  their  return 
home  from  their  hunting  excursion,  they  first  rowed 
to  the  islet  in  Lake  Ref,  in  order  to  take  up  a  net 
which  they  had  set  there.  Whilst  lingering  here  a 
sudden  storm   arose  at  east,    the  violence  of   which 
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caused  the   skiff  to   break   loose,    and   drive   to  the 
opposite  shore. 

As  neither  could  swim,  they  saw  themselves  thus 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  perishing  by  hunger,  for  the 
islet  was  altogether  barren  ;  and  they  had  besides  to 
endure  all  the  hardships  of  the  weather,  which  even 
in  the  month  of  August  was,  in  the  climate  of  Norway, 
inclement,  more  especially  during  the  night.  The 
account  they  gave  of  the  manner  in  which  they  sub- 
sisted on  some  herbs  providentially  raised  up  to  them, 
is  so  piously  marvellous,  that  the  only  conclusion  we 
can  draw  from  it  is,  that  they  were  preserved  by  Pro- 
vidence in  a  way  which  they  had  not  sense  enough 
left  to  describe.  It  appears  that  they  had  built  a 
little  hut  of  stones,  sufficient  to  lie  along  in,  yet 
not  of  elevation  enough  to  attract  the  notice  of  a 
superficial  observer ;  and  under  this  had  escaped  the 
vigilance  of  the  messenger,  who  was  sent  in  search  of 
them.  On  the  twelfth  day  of  their  seclusion,  both 
the  brothers  having  given  themselves  up  to  despair, 
Andrew,  the  younger,  with  what  remains  of  strength 
he  possessed,  cut  out  on  some  pieces  of  timber,  most 
exposed  to  view,  a  concise  relation  of  their  unhappy 
fate ;  and  the  text  on  which  he  desired  their  funeral 
sermon  might  be  preached,  from  Psalm  73,  v.  22,  26. 

22  Nevertheless,  I  am  always  by  thee;  for  thou 
hast  holden  me  by  my  right  hand. 

26  For  lo,  they  that  forsake  thee  shall  perish. 

After  this,  the  brothers  mutually  encouraged  each 
other  in  the  hope  of  eternal  felicity,  to  patience  and 
perseverance  in  faith  ;   and  totally  despairing  of  all 
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temporal  relief,  as  their  sole  support  had  failed,  recom- 
mended themselves  to  God. 

When  unexpectedly  restored  to  hopes  of  life,  the 
elder  brother  could  eat  very  little  of  the  food  offered 
to  him  ;  and  the  little  he  did  take  threw  him  into  such 
a  state  of  sickness,  that  he  was  confined  for  eight  days 
to  bed.  He  survived  his  perilous  situation,  however, 
thirty-seven  years.  The  younger  brother  suffered 
less  inconvenience ;  and  in  the  year  1691,  drew  up  an 
account  of  the  case  of  both.  He  shewed  particular 
gratitude  to  God,  that  their  dog  had  not  obeyed  their 
call  in  swimming  across  the  Lake,  when  they  used 
every  means  to  entice  him,  that  on  his  flesh  their 
lives  might  be  preserved.  The  poor  animal,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  ordained  by  God  to  ba  the  means  of 
their  deliverance. 

DISASTERS  AMONG  THE  ALEUTIAN 
ISLANDS. 

A  Russian  vessel,  which  was  tossed  about  for  some 
time  near  the  mouth  of  the  Anadyr,  in  Siberia,  was 
afterwards  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rocks  near  Behring's 
Island,  in  the  month  of  October,  1748.  The  crew 
were  saved,  and  employed  themselves  in  searching 
for  the  remains  of  the  wreck  of  Behring's  vessel, 
which  had  been  cast  away  here  some  years  before. 
Fortunately  they  found  some  materials,  though  in- 
jured by  time  and  the  weather,  which  they  preserved  ; 
and  having  collected  the  drift  wood,  which  comes 
ashore  during  the  winter,  they  built  a  small  boat. 
This  they  accomplished  with  great  difficulty,  and 
then  put  to  sea  in  quest  of  an  unknown  island  which 
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they  thought  they  saw  lying  north-east.  Finding 
their  conjectures  erroneous,  they  altered  their  course, 
and  sailed  to  Kamtschatka,  where  they  arrived  in 
August,  1749.  This  new  Aessel,  which  was  called 
the  Capiton,  was  given  to  Ivan  Shilkin,  the  owner 
of  the  ship  that  had  been  lost,  with  the  privilege  of 
employing  it  in  a  future  expedition  to  the  Aleutian 
Islands. 

On  the  26th  of  September,  1757,  Ivan  Shilkin 
put  to  sea,  carrying  with  him  Ignatius  ShedentsofF, 
a  Cossack,  who  was  sent  to  collect  the  tribute  for 
the  crown,  and  a  crew  composed  of  twenty  Russians, 
and  a  like  number  of  Kamtschatdales.  The  Capiton 
had  sailed  but  a  short  time,  when  she  was  driven  back 
by  stress  of  weather  ;  her  rudder  was  carried  away, 
and  one  of  the  crew  lost.  In  the  following  year 
the  voyage  was  resumed,  and  they  steered  directly 
for  Behring's  Island,  where  they  took  up  two  men, 
who  had  been  shipwrecked.  The  Capiton  remained 
at  Behring's  Island  until  August,  1 758,  and  touched 
at  two  of  the  Aleutian  Isles.  At  the  second,  a  boat, 
which  was  sent  ashore,  was  so  "unex  pectedly  attacked 
by  a  numerous  body  of  Islanders,  that  the  people 
could  scarcely  escape  to  the  vessel  ;  and  a  heavy 
sea  arising,  the  ship  parted  her  cable,  drove  out  to 
sea,  and  was  wrecked  on  an  island  not  far  from 
the  one  she  had  left.  The  crew  were  with  diffi- 
culty saved,  with  the  loss  of  every  thing  except  their 
arms. 

Scarcely  had  they  reached  the  shore,  when  they 
were  beset  and  attacked  by  numbers  of  savages  in 
hosts  from  other  parts  of  the  island.  The  Russians 
were  many  of  them  incapable  of  making  any  resist . 
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ance,  from  having  suffered  so  much  from  cold  and 
wet ;  only  fifteen  remained  able  to  fight,  and  these 
advanced  boldly  towards  the  assailants.  The  savages 
shouted  on  their  approach,  and  discharging  a  shower 
of  darts,  wounded  one  of  the  Russians  in  the  hand. 
On  this  the  Russians  fired,  killed  two  of  the  assailants, 
and  forced  the  rest  to  retire ;  the  savages  soon  after 
left  the  island,  without  renewing  the  attack. 

On  this  island  the  Russians  remained  two  winters, 
during  which  time  they  killed  two  hundred  and  thirty 
sea  otters.  For  upward  of  seven  months,  from  the 
6th  of  September  to  the  23rd  of  April,  this  ship- 
wrecked crew  underwent  all  the  extremities  of  famine. 
They  lived  during  that  period  on  shell  fish  and  roots, 
and  were  sometimes  reduced  to  eat  pieces  of  the 
leather  which  the  sea  washed  from  the  wreck  of  the 
vessel.  Seventeen  died  of  hunger  ;  and  the  rest  must 
soon  have  shared  the  same  fate,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  sustenance  afforded  by  a  dead  whale  cast  ashore. 

A  small  vessel  was  constructed  out  of  the  wreck 
of  their  own,  in  which  they  set  sail  in  the  beginning 
of  the  summer  of  1760  ;  but  they  had  scarcely 
reached  one  of  the  Aleutian  Isles,  when  they  were 
again  shipwrecked,  and  lost  every  thing  ;  and  only 
thirteen  of  the  crew  succeeded  in  reaching  Kamts- 
chatka,  in  July,  1761. 

THE  MALAYS. 
The   Betsey   schooner,     commanded    by   Captain 
Brooks,  with    Edward  Luttrell,  the  mate,  one   Por- 
tuguese,    three     Manilla,    and     four    Lascars,    was 
wrecked   in   a   voyage   from   Macoa   to  New   South 
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Wales,  on  the  21st  of  November,  1805.  The  ship 
struck  on  a  reef  of  rocks  in  only  two  feet  water. 
During  three  days  and  nights,  the  utmost  exertions 
were  made  to  get  her  off,  but  without  avail ;  and 
the  crew  became  so  exhausted  as  to  be  barely  able 
to  make  a  raft ;  which,  however,  they  completed  on 
the  24th,  and  then  left  the  ship,  with  the  jolly 
boat  in  company,  and  steered  for  Palembang.  A 
brisk  gale  arising,  the  boat  and  the  raft  parted 
company,  and  the  latter  was  never  heard  of  more. 
The  captain,  the  mate,  the  gunner,  and  two  sea- 
men, were  in  the  boat ;  and  their  whole  stock  of 
provisions  being  only  a  small  bag  of  biscuit,  was 
soon  exhausted.  On  the  30th  they  reached  Bangay, 
and  went  on  shore ;  where  they  soon  found  fresh 
water,  of  which  they  drank  to  excess.  While  ram- 
bling in  the  woods  in  quest  of  fruit,  they  were  met 
by  two  Malays  who  on  learning  by  signs  that  they 
wanted  food,  went  away,  and  in  the  afternoon  re- 
turned with  two  cocoa  nuts,  and  a  few  sweet  potatoes, 
which  they  gave  in  exchange  for  a  silver  spoon. 
Night  approaching,  they  returned  to  their  boat.  Next 
morning  five  Malays  brought  them  some  Indian  corn 
and  potatoes  which  they  bartered  for  spoons  as  before 
A  new  supply  of  provisions  was  promised  the  next 
morning  ;  but  instead  of  receiving  them,  as  they  ex- 
pected, they  were  attacked  by  eleven  Malays,  one 
of  whom  threw  a  spear  at  Captain  Brooks,  which 
penetrated  his  side ;  another  made  a  cut  at  Mr. 
Luttrell,  -who  parried  it  off  with  a  cutlass,  and  ran  to 
the  boat,  The  gunner  was  severely  wounded,  and 
died  in  a  few  minutes  after  he  reached  the  boat.  The 
inhuman  savages  then  wreaked  their  further  vengeance 
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on  captain  Brooks,  by  cutting  off  both  his  legs,  and 
when  he  was  dead,  stripping  his  body,  and  leaving 
him  naked  on  the  shore. 

Those  of  the  crew  who  had  been  fortunate  enough 
to  reach  the  boat,  immediately  made  sail,  shaping 
their  course  for  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  On  the  15th 
of  December  they  fell  in  with  a  group  of  Islands, 
and  approached  the  shore,  when  they  were  attacked 
by  a  body  of  Malays  in  two  prows.  One  of 
the  seamen  was  killed,  and  the  other  dangerously 
wounded.  Mr.  Luttrell  had  a  very  narrow  escape 
from  a  spear  piercing  through  his  hat.  The  party 
being  overpowered,  were  plundered,  and  kept  in  one 
of  the  prows  three  days,  with  little  provisions,  and 
exposed  to  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun.  They 
were  then  carried  on  shore  to  the  house  of  a  Rajah, 
on  an  island  called  Sube,  where  they  remained  in  a 
state  of  slavery,  and  entirely  naked,  until  the  20th  of 
April.  The  Rajah  afterwards  took  them  in  a  prow 
to  Rhio,  where  they  arrived  nearly  famished,  after  a 
tedious  passage  of  twenty-five  days.  Here  their 
distresses  were  relieved  ;  and  the  next  day  they  ob- 
tained a  passage  to  Malacca,  which  they  reached  in 
safety. 

AGREEABLE  SURPRISE. 
The  Fanny  galley,  commanded  by  captain  Blakely, 
was  in  the  year  1747  chased  hy  a  French  privateer 
off  Rotterdam,  which  ran  upon  the  Flats,  where  ihe 
was  beat  to  pieces.  The  French  made  all  the  signals 
of  distress  ;  but  captain  Blakely  having  only  nine 
hands,  and  seeing  two  boats  put  off,  one  of  which 
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was  very  large  aud  full  of  men,  he  did  not  at  first 
go  to  their  relief.  The  large  boat  sunk,  and  there 
appearing  only  eleven  men  and  two  women  in  the 
other,  he  lay  by,  and  let  them  come  up  to  the  galley  ; 
when,  to  his  great  surprise,  he  saw  his  own  wife,  who 
had  been  taken  four  days  before  in  a  collier,  bound 
to  Rotterdam,  where  she  was  bound  to  meet  him. 
The  privateer  had  one  hundred  and  five  men,  who  ail 
perished,  except  the  ten  thus  saved. 

GREENLAND  SOLITUDE. 
A  Greenland  whale  ship  from  Archangel,  with 
fourteen  men,  destined  for  Spitzbergen,  was  driven 
near  an  island,  called  by  the  Russians,  Little  Broun, 
in  the  year  1743.  The  vessel  was  suddenly  sur- 
rounded by  ice,  and  the  crew  reduced  to  a  very  dan- 
gerous situation.  In  this  alarming  state  a  council 
was  held  ;  when  the  mate,  Alexis  Himkof,  informed 
his  comrades  that  some  of  the  people  of  Mesen  had 
formerly  intended  wintering  on  this  island,  and  had 
erected  a  hut  at  some  distance  from  the  shore.  The 
crew  conceiving  that  they  must  inevitably  perish  in 
the  ship,  dispatched  the  mate  and  three  others  in 
quest  of  the  hut.  Two  miles  of  ice  intervened 
between  the  ship  and  the  shore,  and  rendered  reaching 
it  very  difficult.  Having  provided  themselves  with  a 
musket,  a  powder  horn,  containing  twelve  charges  of 
powder,  and  as  many  balls,  an  axe,  a  kettle,  about 
twenty  pounds  of  flour,  a  knife,  a  tinder-box,  some 
tobacco,  and  each  a  wooden  pipe,  the  four  men  left 
the  ship,  and  soon  reached  the  island,  where  they 
discovered  the  hut  alluded  to,  about  a  mile  and  a 
naif  from  the  shore. 
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Rejoicing  greatly  at  their  success,  they  passed  the 
night  in  the  hut,  and  next  morning  hastened  to  the 
shore,  impatient  to  communicate  their  good  fortune 
to  their  comrades ;  but  what  was  their  astonishment 
on  beholding  an  open  sea  instead  of  ice ;  and  not  a 
remnant  of  the  ship,  which  they  doubted  not  had  been 
dashed  to  pieces.  This  unfortunate  occurrence  for  a 
while  deprived  them  of  utterance  ; 

"  The  pale  mariners  on  each  other  starM, 
With  gaping  mouths  for  issuing  words  prepar'd 
The  still-born  sounds  upon  the  palate  hung, 
And  died  imperfect  on  the  falt'ring  tongue." 

Astonishment  gave  way  to  horror  and  despair  ; 
«nd  without  the  hope  of  ever  being  able  to  quit  the 
island,  they  returned  to  the  hut.  Their  first  attention 
was  directed  to  the  means  of  providing  subsistence, 
and  repairing  their  habitation,  which  had  suffered 
much  from  the  weather.  The  twelve  charges  of 
powder  and  ball  procured  them  as  many  rein-deer, 
with  which  the  island  fortunately  abounded. 

The  Russians  collected  a  quantity  of  wood  on 
the  shore,  with  several  bits  of  iron,  some  nails  five 
or  six  inches  long,  and  an  iron  hook.  They  also 
found  the  root  of  a  fir  tree  bent  nearly  in  the  shape 
of  a  bow,  and  of  which  one  was  soon  formed  ;  but 
a  string  and  arrows  were  still  wanting.  Unable  at 
present  to  procure  either,  they  resolved  to  make  two 
lances  to  defend  themselves  against  the  white  bears. 
Tools  they  had  none,  and  materials  very  few  ;    but 

"  The  art  of  our  necessities  is  strange, 
That  can  make  vile  things  precious.'' 
k  2 
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The  iron  hook  was  fashioned  into  a  hammer ;  a 
large  pebble  served  for  an  anvil  ;  and  a  couple  of 
rein-deer  horns  supplied  the  place  of  tongs.  By 
means  of  such  tools,  two  spear  heads  were  made, 
which  were  afterwards  fixed  on  two  strong  shafts  ; 
and  thus  equipped,  the  Russians  ventured  to  attack 
a  white  bear,  which,  after  a  most  dangerous  encounter, 
they  killed.  This  was  a  new  supply  of  provisions, 
which  was  much  relished.  The  tendons  being  di- 
vided into  filaments,  served  for  strings  to  their  bow  ; 
and  some  bits  of  iron  which  they  pointed  and  fixed 
on  fir  rods,  for  arrows.  They  now  were  enabled 
more  easily  to  obtain  food  ;  and  during  their  abode 
on  the  island,  they  killed  not  less  than  two  hundred 
and  forty  rein-deer,  and  a  great  number  of  blue  and 
white  foxes.  They  killed  only  ten  white  bears,  and 
that  at  the  utmost  hazard,  for  these  animals  are 
amazingly  strong,  and  defended  themselves  with  great 
fury.  Nine  of  these  were  killed  in  self  defence, 
for  they  even  ventured  to  enter  the  outer  room  of 
the  hut. 

To  prevent  the  scurvy,  Iwan  Himkoff,  who  had 
wintered  several  times  on  the  coast  of  West  Spitz- 
bergen,  advized  his  companions  to  swallow  raw  and 
frozen  meat  in  small  pieces,  and  to  drink  the  blood 
of  the  rein-deer  as  it  flowed  warm  from  the  veins  of 
-the  animal.  Those  who  followed  his  injunctions, 
found  an  effectual  antidote ;  but  Feodor  Weregin, 
who  was  of  an  indolent  habit,  and  averse  to  drinking 
the  blood,  was  soon  seized  with  the  scurvy  ;  and  under 
this  afflicting  distemper  passed  nearly  six  years,  his 
humane  companions  being  obliged  to  attend  on  him, 
and  feed  him   like  a  new-born  infant.     When  they 
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had  passed  nearly  six  years  in  this  dismal  abode, 
lie  died  in  the  winter,  and  was  buried  in  the  snow, 
which  was  dug  as  deep  as  possible  to  receive  his 
corpse. 

Various  were  the  expedients  of  these  poor  men  to 
alleviate  their  sufferings ;  a  lamp  was  made  of  clay, 
oakum,  and  cordage,  found  on  the  shore  ;  and  after- 
wards, pieces  of  their  shirts  and  drawers  supplied  the 
wick,  and  rein-deer  fat  served  as  a  tolerable  substitute 
for  oil.  The  skins  of  rein-deers  and  foxes,  served  for 
bedding  ;  and  some  were  tanned  for  clothing,  by 
steeping  them  in  water,  until  the  hair  could  be  rubbed 
off;  and  then  putting  rein-deer  fat  upon  them,  which 
rendered  them  soft  and  pliant.  The  want  of  awls  and 
needles,  was  supplied  by  bits  of  iron  which  they  col- 
lected. Of  these  they  made  a  kind  of  wire,  which 
being  heated  red  hot,  was  pierced  with  a  knife 
ground  to  a  sharp  point,  which  formed  the  eye  of  a 
needle.  The  sinews  of  bears  and  rein-deer,  split  into 
threads,  served  for  sewing  the  pieces  of  leather 
together,  which  enabled  them  to  procure  jackets  and 
trowsers  for  summer  dress  ;  and  a  long  fur  gown, 
with  a  hood,  for  their  winter  apparel. 

After  passing  six  years  and  three  months  in  this 
rueful  solitude,  a  Russian  vessel  driven  from  the 
place  of  her  destination,  unexpectedly  came  in  view, 
on  the  15th  of  August,  1749.  As  soon  as  they  per- 
ceived her,  they  hastened  to  light  fires  on  the  nearest 
hills  ;  and  then  ran  to  the  beach,  waving  a  flag  made 
©f  a  rein-deer's  skin  fastened  to  a  pole.  The  people 
on  board  observed  the  signals,  and  coming  to  an 
anchor,  took  the  wretched  sufferers  on  board.     Tears 

K.3 
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of  gratitude    trickled   down   their  cheeks   at  such  a 
deliverance  ;  for  true  it  is,  that 

"  plenteous  joys, 


Wanton  in  fullness,  seek  to  hide  themselves 
In  drops  of  sorrow." 

When  they  embarked,  they  took  on  board  about 
two  thousand  weight  of  rein-deer  fat,  many  hides,  the 
skins  of  the  blue  and  white  foxes  they  had  killed, 
and  all  their  tools  and  weapons  which  had  become 
sanctified  in  their  misfortunes.  The  vessel  then  set 
sail  ;  and  on  the  25th  of  September,  1749,  arrived 
safe  at  Archangel,  where  they  were  received  witli 
transports  of  joy  by  their  friends  and  relatives,  who 
had  abandoned  all  hope  of  ever  seeing  any  of  them 
again. 

THE  MEDUSA. 

In  July,  1816,  the  French  frigate  the  Medusa  was 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  when  part  of  the 
ship's  company  took  to  the  boats  ;  and  the  rest,  to  the 
number  of  one  hundred  and  fifty,  had  recourse  to  a 
raft  hastily  lashed  together.  In  two  hours  after 
pushing  off  for  the  shore,  the  people  in  the  boats  had 
the  cruelty  to  bear  away  and  leave  the  raft,  already- 
labouring  hard  amid  the  waves,  and  alike  destitute 
of  provisions,  and  instruments  for  navigation,  to  shift 
for  itself.  "  From  the  moment/'  says  M.  Sevigne, 
from  whose  affecting  narrative  this  account  is  chiefly 
taken,  "  that  I  was  convinced  of  our  being  aban- 
doned, I  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  crowd  of 
dark  and  horrible  images  that  presented  themselves 
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to  my  imagination  ;  the  torments  of  hunger  and  thirst, 
the  almost  positive  certainty  of  never  more  seeing  my 
country  or  friends,  composed  the  painful  picture 
before  my  eyes  ;  my  knees  sunk  under  me,  and  my 
hands  mechanically  sought  for  something  to  lay  hold 
on  ;  I  could  scarcely  articulate  a  word.  This  state 
soon  had  an  end,  and  then  all  my  mental  faculties 
revived.  Having  silenced  the  tormenting  dread  of 
death,  I  endeavoured  to  pour  consolation  into  the 
hearts  of  my  unhappy  companions,  who  were  almost 
in  a  state  of  stupor  around  me.  No  sooner,  however, 
were  the  soldiers  and  sailors  roused  from  their  conster- 
nation, than  they  abandoned  themselves  to  excessive 
despair  and  cried  furiously  out  for  vengeance  on  those 
who  had  abandoned  them ;  each  saw  his  own  ruin 
inevitable,  and  clamorously  vociferated  the  dark  reflec- 
tions that  agitated  him."  Some  persons  of  a  firmer 
character  joined  with  M.  Sevigne  [in  his  humane  en- 
deavours to  tranquillize  the  minds  of  these  wretched  suf- 
ferers ;  and  they  at  last  partially  succeeded,  by  per- 
suading them  that  they  would  have  an  opportunity  in 
a  few  days  of  revenging  themselves  on  the  people  in 
the  boats.  "  I  own/'  says  M.  Sevigne,  "  this  spirit  of 
vengeance  animated  every  one  of  us,  and  we  poured 
vollies  of  curses  on  the  boat's  crew,  whose  fatal  selfish- 
ness exposed  us  to  so  many  evils  and  dangers.  We 
thought  our  sufferings  would  have  been  less  cruel, 
had  they  been  partaken  by  the  frigate's  whole  crew. 
Nothing  is  more  exasperating  to  the  unhappy,  than 
to  think  that  those  who  plunged  them  into  misery, 
should  enjoy  every  favour  of  fortune." 

After  the  first  transports  of  passion  had  subsided, 
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the  sole  efforts  of  their  more  collected  moments  were 
directed  to  the  means  of  gaining  the  land,  to  procure 
provision.  All  that  they  had  on  board  the  raft,  con- 
sisted of  twenty-five  pounds  of  biscuit  and  some 
hogsheads  of  wine.  The  imperious  desire  of  self- 
preservation,  silenced  every  fear  for  a  moment  ;  they 
put  up  a  sail  on  the  raft,  and  every  one  assisted  with 
a  sort  of  delirious  enthusiasm  ;  not  one  of  them  fore- 
saw the  real  extent  of  the  peril  by  which  they  were 
surrounded. 

The  day  passed  on  quietly  enough  ;  but  night  at 
length  came  on ;  the  heavens  were  overspread  with 
black  clouds  ;  the  winds  unchained,  raised  the  sea 
mountains  high  ;  terror  again  rode  triumphant  on 
the  billow  ;  dashed  from  side  to  side,  now  suspended 
betwixt  life  and  death,  bewailing  their  misfortune, 
and  though  certain  of  death,  yet  struggling  with  the 
merciless  elements  ready  to  devour  them,  the  poor 
off  casts  longed  for  the  coming  morn,  as  if  it  had  been 
the  sure  harbinger  of  safety  and  repose.  Often  was 
the  last  doleful  ejaculations  heard  of  some  sailor  or 
soldier  weary  of  the  struggle,  rushing  into  the  em- 
brace of  death.  A  baker  and  two  young  cabin  boys, 
after  taking  leave  of  their  comrades,  deliberately 
plunged  into  the  deep.  "  We  are  off,'*  said  they,  and 
instantly  disappeared.  Such  was  the  commencement 
of  that  dreadful  insanity  which  we  shall  afterwards 
see  raging  in  the  most  cruel  manner,  and  sweeping  off 
a  crowd  of  victims.  In  the  course  of  the  first  night, 
twelve  persons  were  lost  from  the  raft. 

"  The  day  coming  on,*'  says  M.  Sevigne,  brought 
back  a  little  calm  amongst  us  ;  some  unhappy  persons, 
however,  near  me,  were  not  come  to  their  senses.     A 
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charming  young  man,  scarcely  sixteen,  asked  me  every 
moment,  "  When  shall  we  eat  ?"  He  stuck  to  me,  and 
followed  me  every  where,  repeating  the  same  question. 
la  the  course  of  the  day,  Mr.  Griffen  threw  himself 
into  the  sea,  but  I  took  him  up  again.  His  words  were 
confused  ;  I  gave  him  every  consolation  in  my  power, 
and  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  support  courage- 
ously every  privation  we  were  suffering.  But  all  my 
care  was  unavailing ;  I  could  never  recall  him  to 
reason  ;  he  gave  no  sign  of  being  sensible  to  the 
horror  of  our  situation.  In  a  few  minutes  he  threw 
himself  again  into  the  sea  ;  but  by  an  effort  of  instinct, 
held  to  a  piece  of  wood  that  went  beyond  the  raft,  and 
he  was  taken  up  a  second  time. 

The  hope  of  still  seeing  the  boats  come  to  their 
succour,  enabled  them  to  support  the  torments  of 
hunger  during  this  second  day  ;  but  as  the  gloom  of 
night  returned,  and  every  man  began,  as  it  were,  to 
look  in  upon  himself,  the  desire  of  food  rose  to  an 
ungovernable  height,  and  ended  in  a  state  of  general 
delirium.  The  greater  part  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors, 
unable  to  appease  the  hunger  that  preyed  upon  them, 
and  persuaded  that  death  was  now  inevitable,  took 
the  fatal  resolution  of  softening  their  last  moments  by 
drinking  of  the  wine,  till  they  could  drink  no  more. 
Attacking  a  hogshead  in  the  centre  of  the  raft,  they 
drew  large  libations  from  it ;  the  stimulating  liquid 
soon  turned  their  delirium  into  frenzy ;  they  began 
to  quarrel  and  fight  with  one  another  ;  and  ere  long, 
the  few  planks  on  which  they  were  floating,  between 
time  and  eternity,  became  the  scene  of  a  most  bloody 
contest  for  momentary  pre-eminence.     No  less  than 
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sixty-three  men  lost  their  lives  on  this  unhappy 
occasion. 

Shortly  alter,  tranquillity  was  restored.  "  We  fell," 
says  M.  Sevigne,  "  into  the  same  state  as  before  : 
this  insensibility  was  so  great,  that  next  day  I  thought 
myself  waking  out  of  a  disturbed  sleep,  asking  the 
people  round  me  if  they  had  seen  any  tumult,  or 
heard  any  cries  of  despair  ?  Some  answered,  that  they 
too  had  been  tormented  with  the  same  visions,  and 
did  not  know  how  to  explain  them.  Many  who  had 
been  most  furious  during  the  night,  were  now  sullea 
and  motionless,  unable  to  utter  a  single  word.  Two 
or  three  plunged  into  the  ocean,  cooly  bidding  their 
companions  farewell  ;  others  would  say,  '  Don't 
despair;  I  am  going  to  bring  you  relief;  you  shall 
soon  see  me  again.'  Not  a  few  even  thought  them- 
selves on  board  the  Medusa,  amidst  every  thing  they 
used  to  be  daily  surrounded  with.  In  a  conversation 
with  one  of  my  comrades,  he  said  to  me,  r  I  cannot 
think  we  are  on  a  raft ;  I  always  suppose  myself  on 
board  our  frigate/  My  own  judgment,  too,  wan- 
dered on  these  points.  M.  Correard  imagined  him- 
self going  over  the  beautiful  plains  of  Italy.  M. 
Griffen  said  very  seriously,  '*  I  remember  we  were 
forsaken  by  the  boats  ;  but  never  fear,  I  have  just 
written  to  government,  and  in  a  few  hours  we  shall  be 
saved/  M.  Correard  asked  quite  as  seriously,  *  and 
have  you  then  a  pigeon  to  carry  your  orders  so  fast?'  " 

It  was  now  the  thud  day  since  they  had  been 
abandoned,  and  hunger  began  to  be  most  sharply  felt ; 
some  of  the  men,  driven  to  desperation,  at  length  tore 
off  the  flesh  from  the  dead  bodies  that  covered  the 
raft,  and  devoured  it.    rt  The  officers  and  passengers," 
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says  M.  Sevigne,  "  to  whom  I  united  myself,  could  no* 
overcome  the  repugnance  inspired  by  such  horrible 
food  ;  we  however  tried  to  eat  the  belts  of  our  sabres 
a«d  cartouch  boxes,  and  succeeded  in  swallow- 
ing some  small  pieces  ;  but  we  were  at  last  forced  to 
abandon  those  expedients,  which  brought  no  relief  to 
the  anguish  caused  by  total  abstinence." 

In  the  evening  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  take 
nearly  two  hundred  flying  fishes,  which  they  shared 
immediately.  Having  found  some  gunpowder,  they 
made  a  fire  to  dress  them  ;  but  their  portions  were  so 
small,  and  their  hunger  so  great,  that  they  added 
human  flesh,  wtrch  the  cooking  rendered  less  dis- 
gusting ;  the  officers  were  at  last  tempted  to  taste  of 
it.  The  horrid  repast  was  followed  with  another 
scene  of  violence  and  confusion  ;  a  second  engage- 
ment took  place  during  the  night,  and  in  the  morning 
only  thirty  persons  were  left  alive  on  the  fatal  raft. 

On  the  fourth  night,  a  third  fit  of  despair  swept 
off  fifteen  more  ;  so  that,  finally,  the  number  of  mise- 
rable beings  was  reduced  from  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
to  fifteen. 

"  A  return  of  reason,"  says  M.  Sevigne,  "  began 
now  to  enlighten  our  situation.  I  have  no  longer  to 
relate  the  furious  actions  dictated  by  dark  despair, 
but  the  unhappy  state  of  fifteen  exhausted  creatures 
reduced  to  frightful  misery.  Our  gloomy  thoughts 
were  fixed  on  the  little  wine  that  was  left,  and  we 
contemplated  with  horror  the  ravages  which  despair 
and  want  had  made  amongst  us.  '  You  are  much 
altered,'  says  one  of  my  companions,  seizing  my 
hand,  and  melting  into  tears.  Eight  days  torments 
had  rendered  us  no  longer  like  ourselves. 
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"  At  length,  seeing  ourselves  so  reduced,  we  sum- 
moned up  all  our  strength,  and  raised  a  kind  of  stage 
to  rest  ourselves  upon.  On  this  new  theatre  we 
resolved  to  wait  death  in  a  becoming  manner.  We 
passed  some  days  in  this  situation,  each  concealing 
his  despair  from  his  nearest  companion.  Misunder- 
standing, however,  again  took  place,  on  the  tenth 
day  after  being  on  board  the  raft.  After  a  distribution 
of  wine,  several  of  our  companions  conceived  the 
idea  of  destroying  themselves  after  finishing  the  little 
wine  that  remained.  '  When  people  are  so  wretched 
as  we,'  said  they,  '  they  have  nothing  to  wish  for  but 
death.'  We  made  the  strongest  remonstrances  to 
them  ;  but  their  diseased  brains  could  only  fix  on  the 
rash  project  which  they  had  conceived  ;  a  new 
contest  was  therefore  on  the  point  of  commencing, 
but  at  length  they  yielded  to  our  remonstrances. 
Many  of  us,  after  receiving  our  small  portion  of 
wine,  fell  into  a  state  of  intoxication,  and  often  great 
misunderstandings  arose. 

"At  other  times  we  were  pretty  quiet,  and  sometimes 
our  natural  spirits  inspired  a  smile  in  spite  of  the 
horrors  of  our  situation.  Says  one,  "  if  the  brig  is 
sent  in  search  of  us,  let  us  pray  to  God  to  give  her  the 
eyes  of  Argus/  alluding  to  the  name  of  the  vessel 
which  we  supposed  might  come  in  search  of  us. 

"  The  17th  in  the  morning,  thirteen  days  afterbeing 
forsaken,  while  each  was  enjoying  the  delights  of  his 
poor  portion  of  wine,  a  captain  of  infantry  perceived 
a  vessel  in  the  horizon,  and  announced  it  with  a  shout 
of  joy.  For  some  moments  we  were  suspended 
between  hope  and  fear.  Some  said,  that  they  saw 
tbe  ship  draw  nearer  ;  others,  that '  it  was  sailing  away/ 
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Unfortunately,  these  last  were  not  mistaken,  for  the 
brig  soon  disappeared.  From  excess  of  joy,  we 
now  fell  back  into  despair.  For  my  part,  I  was  so 
accustomed  to  the  idea  of  death,  that  I  saw  it  ap- 
proach with  indifference.  1  had  remarked  many 
others  terminate  their  existence  without  great  outward 
signs  of  pain  ;  they  first  became  quite  delerious,  and 
nothing  could  appease  them ;  after  that,  they  fell 
into  a  state  of  imbecility  that  ended  their  existence, 
like  a  lamp  that  goes  out  for  want  of  oil.  A  boy, 
twelve  years  old,  unable  to  support  these  privations, 
sunk  under  them,  after  our  being  forsaken.  All  spoke 
of  this  fine  boy  as  deserving  a  better  fate  ;  his  angelic 
face,  his  melodious  voice,  and  his  tender  years,  in- 
spired us  with  the  tenderest  compassion,  for  so  young 
a  victim  devoted  to  so  frightful  and  untimely  a  death. 
Our  oldest  soldiers,  and,  indeed,  every  one,  eagerly 
assisted  him  as  far  as  circumstances  permitted.  But, 
alas  !  it  was  all  in  vain  ;  neither  the  wine,  nor  every 
other  consolation,  could  save  him,  and  he  expired  in 
M.  Coudin's  arms.  As  long  as  he  was  able  to  move, 
he  was  continually  running  from  one  side  of  the  raft 
to  the  other,  calling  out  for  his  mother,  for  water,  and 
for  food. 

"  About  six  o'clock,  on  the  17th,  one  of  our  com- 
panions looking  out,  on  a  sudden  stretching  his  hands 
fojwards,  and  scarcely  able  to  breathe,  cried  out, 
"-  Here's  the  brig  almost  alongside  f  and,  in  fact,  she 
was  actually  very  near*  We  threw  ourselves  on  each 
other's  necks  with  frantic  transports,  while  tears  trickled 
down  our  withered  cheeks.  She  soon  bore  upon  us 
within  pistol  shot,  sent  a  boat,  and  presently  took  us 
all  on  board. 
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"  We  had  scarcely  escaped,  when  some  of  us 
became  delerious  again  ;  a  military  officer  was  going 
to  leap  into  the  sea,  as  he  said,  to  take  up  his  pocket 
book  ;  and  would  certainly  have  done  so,  but  for  those 
about  him  ;  others  were  affected  in  the  same  manner, 
but  in  a  less  degree. 

"  Fifteen  days  after  our  deliverance,  I  felt  the 
species  of  mental  derangement  which  is  produced  by 
great  misfortunes ;  my  mind  was  in  a  continual 
agitation,  and  during  the  night,  I  often  awoke, 
thinking  myself  still  on  the  raft ;  and  many  of  my 
companions  experienced  the  same  effects.  One 
Francois  became  deaf,  and  remained  for  a  long  time 
in  a  state  of  idiotism.  Another  frequently  lost  his 
recollection  ;  and  my  own  memory,  remarkably  good 
before  this  event,  was  weakened  by  it  in  a  sensible 
manner. 

"  At  the  moment  in  which  I  am  recalling  the 
dreadful  scenes  to  which  I  have  been  witness,  they 
present  themselves  to  my  imagination  like  a  frightful 
dream.  All  those  horrible  scenes  from  which  I  so 
miraculously  escaped,  seem  now  only  as  a  point  in 
my  existence.  Restored  to  health,  my  mind  sometimes 
recals  those  visions  that  tormented  it,  during  the 
fever  that  consumed  it.  In  those  dreadful  moments 
we  were  certainly  attacked  with  a  cerebral  fever,  in 
consequence  of  excessive  mental  irritation.  And 
even  now,  sometimes  in  the  night,  after  having  met 
with  any  disappointment,  and  when  the  wind  is  high, 
my  mind  recals  the  fatal  raft.  I  see  a  furious  ocean 
ready  to  swallow  me  up ;  hands  uplifted  to  strike  me, 
and  the  whole  train  of  human  passions  let  loose  ; 
revenge,  fury,  hatred,  treachery,  and  despair,  sur- 
rounding me!" 
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MADEMOISELLE  DE  BOURK,  AND 
COMPANIONS. 
In  the  year  1719,  a  Genoese  Tartan,  sailing  from 
Cette  to  Barcelona,  was  taken  and  plundered  by  an 
Algerine  pirate  (which  left  some  of  its  crew  in  charge 
of  the  vessel)  ;  and  was  afterwards  wrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Barbary.  Among  the  persons  on  board  the 
Tartan,  was  the  Countess  de  Bourk,  on  her  way  to 
Madrid,  where  her  husband  was  ambassador  from  the 
Court  of  France,  and  her  family.  When  the  vessel 
was  wrecked,  the  neighbouring  mountaineers  assem- 
bled on  the  beach,  to  repel  what  they  conceived  a 
hostile  invasion  ;  but  two  of  the  Turks,  to  whom  the 
charge  of  the  vessel  had  been  committed,  swam 
ashore,  and  soon  undeceived  them,  saying  the  vessel 
was  a  prize  taken  from  the  Christians,  containing  a 
great  French  princess,  whom  they  were  conducting 
to  Algiers.  The  captain  endeavoured  to  get  the 
vessel  off,  but  in  vain  ;  her  whole  stern  sunk  under 
water,  and  the  Countess  de  Bourk,  her  son,  and  three 
female  attendants,  being  in  the  cabin,  were  drowned  ■ 
Those  at  the  head  of  the  ship,  among  whom  were  the 
Abb6  de  Bourk,  Mr.  Arthur,  the  steward,  a  maid 
servant,  and  the  valet,  clung  to  that  part  of  the  wreck 
on  the  rock.  Mr.  Arthur  observing  something  strug- 
gling in  the  water,  went  down,  and  found  it  to  be 
Mademoiselle  de  Bourk,  the  Countess's  daughter, 
whom  he  extricated,  and  put  into  the  steward's  hands, 
recommending  her  to  his  care.  He  immediately  threw 
himself  into  the  sea,  in  hopes  to  swim  ashore,  but  was 
drowned. 
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Among  the  first  persons  who  quitted  the  wreck  to 
get  on  the  rock,  was  the  Abb6,  who  forcing  his  knife 
into  a  crevice,  held  by  it,  resisting  the  violence  of  the 
waves  for  some  time.  At  length,  they  drove  him 
from  his  hold,  and  cast  him  or  a  shoal ;  he  had  now 
a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea  to  cross,  before  reaching  the 
shore  ;  which,  however,  with  the  help  of  an  oar,  he 
succeeded  in  doing.  The  Moors  collected  on  the 
beach  immediately  seized  on  him,  tore  off  his  clothes, 
and  used  him  with  great  barbarity.  Numbers  of 
them  made  their  way  towards  the  wreck,  in  hopes  of 
a  rich  booty.  The  steward,  who  had  Mademoiselle 
de  Bourk  in  his  arms,  made  signs  to  the  Moors  to 
advance ;  and  when  they  were  within  four  paces, 
threw  her  to  them.  They  caught  her,  and  holding 
her  by  an  arm  and  a  leg,  brought  her  ashore,  where 
they  took  a  shoe  and  a  stocking  from  her,  in  token  of 
servitude.  The  maid  and  the  valet  also  leaped  into 
the  sea,  and  were  taken  up  by  the  Moors,  who 
carried  them  ashore,  and  left  them  there  naked.  The 
steward  was  the  last  who  forsook  the  wreck.  By 
means  of  a  rope  he  climbed  from  rock  to  rock  ;  but 
before  he  got  to  land,  he  was  met  by  a  Moor,  who 
stripped  him  of  nearly  all  his  clothes.  In  this  pitiable 
condition  the  captives  were  conducted  towards  cot- 
tages on  the  nearest  mountains,  through  rugged  paths, 
and  urged  forward  with  blows. 

When  the  captives  came  to  be  divided,  it  fortunately 
happened,  that  Mademoiselle  de  Bourk,  her  uncle, 
and  the  steward,  remained  together  under  one  master, 
who,  however,  was  not  very  humane.  He  provided 
each  of  them  with  a  wretchedly  filthy  garment,  and 
a  scanty  portion  of  very   coarse  bread  kneaded  into 
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cakes ;  which,  with  water  for  their  beverage,  was  all 
their  refreshment,  after  undergoing1  so  many  fatigues. 
The  wretched  captives  were  in  a  deplorable  condition  ; 
exhausted  with  fatigue  ;  deprived  of  repose  ;  pressed 
with  want ;  destitute  of  all  consolation  ;  and  con- 
tinually threatened  with  torture  and  death. 

The  wrecked  packages,  and  the  dead  bodies,  were 
fished  up  by  the  Moors,  who  are  expert  divers ;  and 
when  they  drew  any  of  the  latter  ashore,  they  stripped 
them  quite  naked.  Disdaining  to  profane  their 
knives  on  Christians,  they  beat  the  Countess  de 
Bourk's  fingers  off  with  stones,  in  order  to  obtain  her 
rings.  The  steward  endeavoured  to  represent,  that 
they  were  violating  every  principle  of  humanity,  in 
not  permitting  the  bodies  to  be  interred  ;  but  the  only 
answer  he  received  was,  "  We  never  bury  dogs/' 

The  food  of  the  captives  was  frequently  nothing 
better  than  the  raw  tops  of  parsnips,  without  a  morsel 
of  bread.  The  children,  however,  gradually  contracted 
an  affection  for  Mademoiselle  de  Bourk,  whence  she 
sometimes  procured  a  little  milk.  This  lady  succes- 
sively wrote  four  letters  to  the  French  consul  at 
Algiers,  informing  him  of  the  wretched  condition  ot 
herself  and  her  fellow  captives.  The  last  one  for- 
tunately reached  him,  and  he  read  it  to  the  Catholic 
fathers  who  were  at  that  time  at  Algiers,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  redeeming  Christians  in  slavery.  The  fathers 
were  sensibly  affected  by  the  letter,  and  immediately 
tendered  their  money  and  services  ;  a  French  vessel 
was  despatched  with  clothes  and  provisions,  and  a 
letter  from  the  Dey  to  the  great  Maraboot,  through 
whose  agency  the  captives  were  ultimately  ransomed. 
Mademoiselle  de  Bourk  was  sent  in  a  vessel  to  France, 
l  3 
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and  on  the  29th  of  May,  1720,  arrived  at  Marseilles 
in  safety. 

THE  ABERGAVENNY. 

The  Abergavenny  East  Indiaman,  commanded  by 
Captain  Wordsworth,  with  a  crew  and  passengers 
to  the  number  of  upwards  of  four  hundred  persons, 
sailed  from  Portsmouth  on  the  1st  of  February,  1805, 
for  the  East  Indies.  On  the  fifteenth,  when  in 
Portland  Roads,  she  struck  on  the  shambles  about 
two  miles  from  the  shore.  The  water  immediately 
rose  so  fast  in  the  ship,  that  it  was  resolved  to  run 
her  on  the  first  shore  ;  but  all  the  efforts  to  keep  the 
water  under,  were  vain  ;  and  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  the  loss  of  the  ship  began  to  appear  ine- 
vitable. The  captain  and  officers  determined  the 
utmost  intrepidity,  and  coolly  issued  their  orders 
wherever  necessity  required ;  while  their  example 
animated  the  men  to  exertion.  As  the  night  advanced, 
the  situation  of  all  on  board  became  terrible.  It  was 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the  whole  ship's  com- 
pany were  enabled  to  keep  the  vessel  afloat ;  and  in 
order  to  induce  the  men  to  exert  their  utmost  powers 
at  the  pumps,  the  officers  stood  by  cheering  and 
encouraging  them,  and  giving  them  allowances  of 
liquor.  At  seven,  the  ship's  company  being  almost 
exhausted,  signal  guns  were  fired  in  hopes  of  ob- 
taining boats  from  the  shore,  to  save  as  many  of  the 
people  on  board  as  possible.  Mr.  Mortimer,  the 
pursur,  and  six  seamen,  were  sent  in  one  of  the  ship's 
boats,  with  a  cousin  of  the  captain,  and  the  papers  and 
despatches.   After  landing  them,  they  came  back  to  the 
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ship,  took  on  board  some  of  the  passengers,  and, 
amidst  a  dreadful  sea  which  threatened  instant  des- 
truction, safely  conveyed  them  ashore.  Mrs.  Blair, 
one  of  the  passengers,  who  was  going  out  to  India  to 
settle  the  affairs  of  her  husband,  lately  dead,  remained 
on  board,  in  spite  of  all  entreaties.  Indeed,  many 
more  would  have  embarked  in  the  boats,  had  they  not 
dreaded  to  encounter  a  tempestuous  sea  in  so  dark  a 
night. 

It  was  now  about  nine  o'clock,  and  several  boats 
were  heard  at  a  short  distance  from  the  ship ;  but 
they  rendered  no  assistance  to  the  distressed  on  board. 
Whether  they  were  engaged  in  plunder,  or  in  the 
humane  office  of  saving  those  who  had  clung  to 
pieces  of  the  wreck,  could  not  be  ascertained.  The 
crew  still  continued  pumping  and  bailing  without 
intermission ;  and  the  cadets  on  board,  though  of 
tender  age,  laboured  most  indefatigably.  A  mid- 
shipman was  appointed  to  guard  the  spirit  room, 
to  repress  that  unhappy  desire  of  a  devoted  crew  to 
endeavour  to  forget  their  miseries  in  intoxication. 
The  sailors,  though  in  other  respects  orderly  in  con- 
duct, now  pressed  eagerly  upon  him,  crying,  "  Give 
us  some  grog,  it  will  be  all  one  an  hour  hence."  "  I 
know  we  must  die,"  replied  the  gallant  officer,  with 
the  utmost  coolness,  "  but  let  us  die  like  men ,"  and 
armed  with  a  brace  of  pistols,  he  kept  his  post,  even 
while  the  ship  was  sinking. 

When  the  carpenter  came  from  below,  and  told 
the  men  who  were  working  at  the  pumps,  that  nothing 
more  could  be  done,  and  that  the  ship  must  go  down, 
the  crew  were  variously  affected.  Some  gave  them- 
selves up  to  despair,  others  prayed,  and  some  seeking 
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the  means  of  safety,  committed  themselves  on  pieces 
of  wreck  to  the  waves.  Mr.  Bagot,  the  chief  mate, 
went  to  the  captain,  and  said,  "  Sir,  we  have  done 
all  we  can,  the  ship  will  sink  in  a  moment."  The 
captain  replied,  "  Well,  it  cannot  be  helped — God's 
will  be  done."  The  ship  was  now  nearly  full  of  water, 
and  she  gradually  sunk  in  the  waves.  The  cries  of 
the  distressed  while  sinking,  which  could  be  heard  at 
a  great  distance,  were  awful ;  the  wretched  people  were 
seen  running  about  the  deck  in  all  the  agony  and 
hopelessness  of  despair,  so  long  as  it  kept  above 
water.  At  about  eleven  o'clock,  a  heavy  sea  gave 
the  vessel  a  sudden  shock,  and  she  went  down. 

At  that  moment,  Captain  Wordsworth  was  seen 
clinging  to  the  ropes;  the  fourth  mate  used  every 
persuasion  to  induce  him  to  endeavour  to  save  his 
life,  but  he  seemed  indifferent  about  existence,  and 
perished  at  the  age  of  thirty-five.  One  hundred 
and  eighty  souls  had  sought  an  assylum  in  the  tops 
and  rigging,  whose  situation  was  truly  dreadful,  as 
they  were  exposed  in  a  cold,  dark,  frosty  night,  with 
the  sea  incessantly  breaking  over  them.  In  their 
struggles  to  gain  places  of  security,  the  most  dis- 
tressing scenes  occurred.  A  Serjeant  having  secured 
his  wife  in  the  shrouds,  she  lost  her  hold,  and  melan- 
choly to  relate,  in  her  last  struggles  for  life,  bit  a 
large  piece  from  her  husband's  arm,  which  remained 
dreadfully  lacerated.  One  of  the  crew  having  gained 
a  considerable  height,  endeavoured  to  climb  still 
higher ;  but  his  exertions  were  frustrated  by  some 
messmate,  in  a  perilous  situation,  seizing  hold  of  his 
leg  ;  all  remonstrance  was  in  vain  ;  and  the  impulse 
of  self  preservation  prevailed  so  far  over  the  dictates 
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of  humanity,  that  the  seaman  drew  his  clasp  knife, 
and  cut  the  miserable  fingers  across,  until  the  other 
relinquished  his  hold,  and  was  killed  in  the  fall. 

Several  boats  now  approached  the  wreck,  but  they 
rendered  no  assistance  ;  at  length  two  sloops,  which 
had  been  attracted  by  the  signal  guns,  came  to 
anchor  close  by  the  wreck,  and  by  means  of  their 
boats,  took  all  the  survivors  from  the  shrouds,  by 
twenty  in  each  boat ;  and  in  the  morning,  conveyed 
them  safe  to  Weymouth.  The  men  in  the  shrouds 
shewed  great  calmness  ;  they  did  not  crowd  into  the 
boats,  but  came  down  one  by  one  as  they  were  called 
by  the  officers. 

Several  persons  had  a  most  miraculous  escape. 
When  the  awful  declaration  was  heard,  that  "  the 
ship  must  go  down,'*  Mr.  Grimshaw,  one  of  the 
cadets  on  board,  and  two  more,  went  into  the  cabin, 
where  they  stood  looking  at  each  other  for  some  time 
without  uttering  a  word.  At  length  one  of  them 
said,  "  Let  us  return  to  the  deck  j**  and  two  of 
them  did  so.  Mr.  Grimshaw  remained  behind  ;  and 
opening  his  writing  desk,  took  out  his  commission, 
his  introductory  letters,  and  some  money,  and  then 
went  on  deck,  but  without  seeing  his  companions. 
The  ship  was  now  going  down  head  foremost,  and 
the  sea  rolling  in  an  immense  volume  along  the  deck. 
He  endeavoured  to  ascend  the  steps  leading  to  the 
poop,  but  was  launched  among  the  waves,  encum- 
bered by  boots  and  a  great  coat,  and  unable  to  swim. 
Struggling  to  keep  himself  afloat,  he  seized  on  a 
rope  hanging  from  the  mizen  shrouds.  Amidst  his 
exertions  to  ascend  by  it,  he  slipped  into  the  sea, 
where  he  resigned   himself  to  that  destruction  which 
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now  appeared  inevitable ;  but  by  a  sudden  lurch  01 
the  ship,  he  was  thrown  into  the  mizen  shrouds,  where 
he  remained  until  taken  off  in  the  morning.  Mr. 
Gilpin,  the  fourth  mate,  who  was  at  the  mizen  top, 
with  about  twenty  others,  continually  cheered  them, 
and  contributed  much  to  keep  up  their  spirits. 

When  the  ship  was  going  down,  William  White,  a 
midshipman  and  coxswain,  leaped  overboard,  although 
he  could  not  swim,  and  trusted  to  save  himself  by 
exertion.  He  got  on  a  hen  coop  with  two  others. 
After  drifting  some  distance  from  the  ship,  it  overset, 
and  his  companions  were  swallowed  up ;  while  he 
in  vain  attempted  to  regain  his  seat.  In  the  struggle, 
he  caught  a  piece  of  wreck,  of  which  some  unfortu- 
nate person  had  just  lost  hold  and  was  drowned  ; 
and  by  means  of  it,  he  reached  the  mizen  rigging. 
Twenty  persons  crowded  into  a  boat,  which,  before 
advancing  many  yards,  overset,  and  only  one  of  the 
number  was  saved.  The  captain's  joiner  was  no* 
less  fortunate  ;  the  same  sea  which  washed  Captain 
Wordsworth  over,  carried  him  away  along  with  the 
launch,  which  was  full  of  sheep  and  a  cow.  The 
joiner  on  swimming  about  a  short  time,  observed  the 
launch,  and  having  got  into  it  among  the  cattle,  he 
was  saved.  Mr.  Bagot,  the  chief  mate,  who  much 
resembled  Captain  Wordsworth  in  the  mildness  of  his 
manners,  and  his  cool  temperate  disposi'ion,  made  no 
attempt  to  save  his  life,  but  shared  the  fate  of  his 
captain,  and  with  similar  composure. 
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THE  SUSSEX. 

The  loss  of  the  Sussex  East  Indiaman,  which  was 
wrecked  near  the  coast  of  Madagascar,  in  1738,  was 
attended  with  peculiar  circumstances.  She  met  with 
a  violent  gale  on  the  9th  of  March,  to  the  eastward 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  when  homeward  bound. 
Two  days  after,  the  captain  and  his  officers,  with  the 
greatest  part  of  the  crew,  went  on  board  the  Win- 
chester East  Indiaman ;  but  John  Deans  and  fifteen 
other  seamen  told  the  captain,  that  "  they  would  tarry 
by  the  ship  at  all  hazards,  to  carry  her  safe  to  some 
port,  as  it  was  a  shame  to  leave  such  a  vessel. " 

The  Sussex  stood  for  Madagascar,  and  made  the 
island  in  four  days.  Two  days  after,  they  came  to 
anchor  in  St.  Austin's  Bay.  They  were  visited  by 
the  king  ;  but  the  natives  seeing  so  few  men  on  board, 
became  insolent  and  troublesome,  which  induced  them 
to  quit  the  coast,  and  repair  to  Mozambique,  the  ship 
being  now  in  good  trim  for  sea.  On  the  second  day, 
however,  after  quitting  the  Bay,  the  vessel  unfor- 
tunately struck,  and  the  crew  finding  she  was  aground 
without  the  possibility  of  saving  her,  thought  on  the 
best  means  of  escape.  Nine  men,  including  Deans, 
got  into  the  pinnace  ;  but  the  rest  determined  to  take 
their  chance  in  the  ship,  thinking  there  was  no 
prospect  of  saving  their  lives  in  the  pinnace,  as  the 
sea  ran  so  high.  The  pinnace  being  parted,  was 
struck  with  a  wave,  and  eight  men  were  washed  out, 
three  of  whom  were  drowned.  The  other  five  gained 
the  shore,  and  repaired  the  pinnace. 

They  remained  here  three  days  ;  and  then,  with  one 
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butt  of  water,  one  piece  of  pork,  and  three  small 
crabs,  put  to  sea,  and  in  seventeen  days  reached 
Madagascar,  where  they  landed.  Here  they  Uusted 
to  the  mercy  and  humanity  of  the  natives  ;  but  all 
of  them  died  of  sickness,  (some  not  without  the 
suspicion  of  having  been  poisoned)  except  John 
Deans,  who  was  conducted  to  the  king,  and  well 
received  by  him.  It  was  however  some  time  before 
he  could  obtain  permission  to  leave  the  country ; 
which,  after  great  hardships,  he  at  length  obtained, 
and  got  on  board  an  East  India  ship,  bound  from 
Madagascar  to  Bombay.  He  afterwards  returned 
to  Europe,  and  had  a  pension  from  the  East  India 
Company. 


SHIPWRECKED  MARINERS  IN  VIRGINIA 
A  small  vessel  of  one  hundred  and  forty  tons, 
commanded  by  Captain  Bailey,  with  a  crew  and 
passengers  to  the  number  of  forty-one  persons,  was 
wrecked  on  the  Ronoke  sand  banks,  near  Virginia,  in 
April,  1710.  The  boat  in  which  the  crew  attempted 
to  escape,  was  staved  to  pieces  before  they  could 
quit  the  ship's  side,  and  they  with  difficulty  regained 
the  deck.  Two  negroes,  who  were  excellent  divers, 
succeeded  in  conveying  a  rope  ashore,  and  making  it 
fast  to  the  stump  of  a  tree  ;  by  means  of  which,  seven 
persons  were  enabled  to  escape  from  the  vessel. 

For  two  days  they  were  without  provisions,  and 
exposed  to  a  heavy  rain,  when  they  obtained  from  a 
Virginian  planter  a  couple  of  pines  and  a  small  tub  of 
butter,  which  the  sea  had  cast  up.  These  they  eat  with 
greediness.      A  puncheon  of  water  was  also  thrown 
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ashore,  which  was  a  great  relief.  The  planter  took 
the  party  to  his  habitation,  about  ten  miles  distant, 
and  gave  them  some  hung  beef,  and  ground  Indian 
corn  mixed  with  milk.  There  were  only  two  beds  in 
the  house,  which  the  family  instantly  gave  up  to  the 
distressed  mariners. 

After  remaining  five  days  with  their  kind  host, 
they  hired  a  canoe  with  two  sails,  and  resolved  to  go 
up  the  river  to  wait  on  Colonel  Carew,  the  deputy 
governor,  with  whom  one  of  the  party  was  acquainted. 
After  being  very  well  entertained  by  him,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  governor,  who  received  them  most  kind- 
ly, and  hurried  the  whole  party  into  his  dining  room, 
where  a  supper  and  a  bowl  of  punch  stood  prepared  for 
a  number  of  gentlemen,  his  guests.  But  he  apologized 
to  them,  and  said  he  could  not  think  of  any  one  tast- 
ing the  supper  until  the  shipwrecked  mariners  had  been 
satisfied.  They  soon  cleared  what  was  set  before 
them ;  and  then  another  supper  was  provided  for  the 
whole  company,  of  which  the  seamen  also  shared, 
notwithstanding  their  previous  repast. 

The  governor,  who  was  acquainted  with  Richard 
Castleman,  one  of  the  party,  and  the  owner  of  the 
cargo  in  the  vessel  that  had  been  lost,  offered  him  his 
horse,  to  carry  him  by  land  to  Kakatan,  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  leagues  distant;  and  also  pro- 
vided as  a  guide,  an  honest  Quaker,  who  for  a  trifling 
sum  agreed  to  accompany  him,  and  bring  back  the 
horse.  The  way  lay  through  unfrequented  woods, 
which  the  guide  traced  by  marks  on  the  trees.  After 
travelling  twenty  miles,  they  arrived  at  a  plantation 
of  a  Quaker,  to  whom  the  guide  said,  "  Friend,  I 
have  brought  along  with  me  a  shipwrecked  gentleman, 
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who  is  going  to  Kakatan,  and  desires  a  lodging  to 
night."  The  host  answered,  "  Friend,  come  in, 
thou  art  welcome.' '  Here  Mr.  Castleman  was  well 
entertained  ;  and  in  the  morning,  when  he  was  going 
to  depart,  he  offered  his  host  some  compensa- 
tion ;  at  which  he  felt  much  offended,  saying,  "  My 
house  is  no  inn  j  and  we  see  strangers  so  very 
seldom,  that  they  are  always  welcome  when  they 
come ;  and  God  forbid  that  I  should  lessen  the  store 
of  an  unfortunate  man  like  thyself."  Similar  hospi- 
tality was  received  during  the  whole  journey  -,  and  at 
the  house  of  the  guide's  father,  where  they  remained 
four  days,  when  Mr.  Castleman  was  paying  the 
guide  the  money  agreed  upon,  his  father  testified 
much  displeasure,  declaring  that  he  would  disown 
him  for  a  son,  if  he  took  a  single  penny.  Such  was 
the  disinterested  and  compassionate  conduct  of  the 
people  of  America  to  a  man  in  misfortune.  Mr. 
Castleman  reached  Philadelphia  in  safety,  where  he 
again  joined  some  of  his  shipwrecked  comrades.  They 
embarked  in  a  vessel  for  England  ;  and  after  a  stormy 
passage,  reached  London  in  the  month  of  November, 
1710. 

THE  OSWEGO. 
Few  shipwrecks  have  occurred  of  late  years,  at- 
tended with  circumstances  more  distressing  than  that  of 
the  Oswego,  which  was  stranded  on  the  coast  of 
Barbary,  about  two  hundred  miles  to  the  southward  of 
Santa  Cruz.  The  master,  Judah  Paddock,  a  Quaker, 
has  written  an  interesting  narritive  of  the  sufferings 
of  the  crew,  which  realizes  literally  the  poet's  pictures 
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"  Of  most  disastrous  chances, 

Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field  j 

Of  being  taken  by  the  insolent  foe, 

And  sold  to  slavery  ;  of  their  redemption  thence, 

And  with  it  all  their  travels  ;  history 

Of  antics  vast,  and  deserts  wild." 

The  Oswego,  with  a  crew  of  thirteen  persons,  in- 
cluding two  Swedes,  two  Danes,  two  negroes,  two 
boys,  and  a  worthless  Irishman  named  Pat,  sailed  from 
Cork,  on  the  22nd  of  March,  1800,  for  the  Cape  Verd 
Islands,  but  by  an  error  in  reckoning,  missed  the 
Island  of  Madeira.  On  the  2nd  of  April,  when  be- 
tween the  latitudes  of  Madeira  and  Teneriffe,  the  vessel 
struck,  and  she  filled  rapidly  with  water.  Surrounded 
with  foaming  billows,  every  surge  threatened  the  crew 
with  destruction.  It  was  now  about  midnight,  when 
the  crew,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  master,  deter- 
mined on  going  ashore,  though  cautioned  that  they 
were  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Barbary.  They  took 
the  long  boat,  and  such  was  their  haste  to  quit  the 
ship,  that  they  neither  took  water  nor  provisions  with 
them.  With  some  difficulty  they  reached  the  rocks, 
and  crawled  over  some  of  them  which  were  from  ten 
to  twelve  feet  high,  to  a  sand  bed,  a  little  beyond 
which  appeared  a  sand  hill  above  a  hundred  feet  in 
height. 

The  crew  soon  became  sensible  of  their  error  in 
quitting  the  ship ;  and  their  first  object  was  to  get 
back  to  it  for  a  supply  of  provisions  and  water,  and 
materials  for  repairing  the  long  boat,  which  had  been 
much  shattered  on  the  rocks.  Several  of  the  crew 
attempted  to  swim  to  the  wreck,  but  failed  ;  and  Sain, 
m  2 
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one  of  the  negroes,  was  so  much  exhausted,  that  he 
sunk,  and  was  with  difficulty  saved  by  the  exertions 
of  two  of  the  men,  who  swam  after  him.  A  raft  was 
now  constructed,  by  lashing  together  some  pieces 
of  small  spars,  and  the  lower  yard  of  a  ship  which 
they  found  lying  on  shore.  But  failing  to  gain  the 
wreck  by  these  means,  the  mate,  at  Mr.  Paddock's 
suggestion,  determined  on  trying  to  reach  it,  by  fol- 
lowing the  receding  water  as  low  as  possible,  and 
then  darting  through  the  breakers,  which  alone  pre- 
vented the  sailors  from  reaching  it.  He  accordingly 
stripped,  and  in  less  than  five  minutes  was  at  the 
ship. 

A  quantity  of  provisions,  consisting  of  forty  pounds 
of  bread,  a  small  quantity  of  potatoes  and  onions,  a 
bag  of  Indian  corn,  with  clothes,  bedding,  &c.  were 
safely  landed.  A  quantity  of  water  in  kegs,  and 
unfortunately,  as  it  afterwards  proved,  a  case  of 
spirits,  and  a  hamper  of  port  wine  and  porter,  were 
also  brought  on  shore.  Having  erected  a  tent,  and 
made  a  good  supper,  at  eight  o'clock  they  set  the 
watch,  who  were  to  be  relieved  every  two  hours, 
intending  to  begin  early  the  next  morning,  and  land 
every  thing  necessary  for  repairing  the  boat,  so  as  to 
render  it  fit  for  their  departure,  which  they  hoped  to 
do  in  two  days. 

Anxious  to  know  whether  there  were  any  inhabitants 
in  the  neighbourhood,  they  despatched  one  man  to 
the  eastward,  and  another  to  the  west,  along  the  coast, 
to  endeavour  to  discover,  if  possible,  whereabouts, 
and  in  what  sort  of  country,  they  were.  In  the 
evening,  the  man  who  had  been  sent  to  the  west 
returned  with  most  fearful  tidings,  that  he  had  ioon 
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about  twelve  miles  off  a  heap  of  human  bones  near 
a  fire,  which  did  not  appear  to  have  been  extinguished 
more  than  a  few  days ;  and  he  was  convinced  that  they 
were  in  a  land  of  cannibals.  Luckily  he  told  this 
adventure  first  to  the  master,  who  had  gone  to  meet 
him,  and  who  prevailed  on  him  not  to  mention  it  to 
the  others,  for  fear  it  might  dishearten  them.  The  man 
sent  towards  the  east  lost  his  way  in  the  mountains, 
and  did  not  get  back  till  the  following  day,  when  they 
were  all  in  great  uneasiness  about  him.  He  had  walked 
a  distance  of  fifty  miles,  without  seeing  any  human 
being,  except  a  man  with  a  camel  travelling  westward. 
In  the  mean  time,  an  incident  took  place  which  led  to 
an  entire  change  of  purpose.  Pat,  and  one  of  the  Danes, 
who  was  as  much  addicted  to  tippling  as  himself, 
being  unfortunately  together  upon  watch,  they  made 
free  with  the  spirits,  and  fell  asleep  through  drunken- 
ness. This  neglect  of  duty  was  discovered  when  their 
companions  awoke  in  the  morning  ;  and  what  was  much 
more  afflicting,  it  was  found,  by  the  traces  and  foot- 
marks left,  that  during  their  insensibility,  two  natives 
(accompanied  by  a  dog)  had  walked  round,  and  re- 
connoitred the  party.  Dreading  the  appearance  of 
the  natives  in  force,  the  idea  of  finishing  the  repairs  of 
the  boat  was  now  abandoned, .  and  the  crew  resolved 
on  marching  along  shore,  in  the  hope  of  reaching 
Santa  Cruz,  which  they  supposed  to  be  about  a  hun- 
dred and  eighty  miles  distant.  Each  man  then  took 
five  bottles  of  water,  and  twenty  biscuits ;  and  thug 
slenderly  provided,  began  their  sorrowful  route.  The 
master  had  an  umbrella  ;  a  spy-glass,  about  the  value 
of  six  hundred  dollars  in  gold  ;  and  a  copper  tea-ket- 
tle full  of  water,  to  be  first  used.  His  pockets  were 
m  3 
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stored  with  chocolate,  and  sugar.  Pat  and  the  Dane 
contrived  to  smuggle  a  bottle  of  gin,  and  pass  it  for 
water,  which  was  afterwards  the  cause  of  much  evil. 
Mr.  Paddock  put  on  a  new  suit,  and  the  rest  of  the 
clothing  was  divided  among  the  crew.  The  negro 
Jack,  seeing  two  peices  of  tabinet  which  Mr.  P.  had 
bought  in  Ireland  for  his  wife,  about  to  be  left,  seized 
hold  of  them,  saying,  "Master,  my  mistress  shall 
wear  these  gowns  yet :  she  shall,  master,  depend 
upon  it ;  they  are  too  pretty  to  leave  here  ;"  and 
singular  as  it  must  appear,  Jack's  peclarations  were 
realized. 

Having  buried  all  their  arms,  and  hoisted  an  ensign 
on  the  hill,  that  they  might  depart  under  "  flying 
coulours,"  they  set  forward,  agreeing,  in  case  of 
seperation  or  captue,  to  call  themselves  Englishmen. 
They  travelled  south-east,  over  mountains  of  sand, 
exposed  to  the  burning  sun,  and  the  reflection  of  its 
rays  from  the  burning  sands.  Towards  evening  they 
leached  a  cave  by  the  sea  side,  into  which  they  all 
entered,  and  passed  the  night.  On  the  next  day 
they  resumed  their  toilsome  progress,  and  met  with 
one  of  those  illusions  so  frequent  in  torrid  cli- 
mates :  at  the  distance  of  two  miles  they  thought 
there  was  a  pond  ;  two  men  were  immediately  des- 
patched forward,  when  they  found  it  to  be  a  forma- 
tion of  pure  salt.  The  disappointed  wanderers  went 
on  ;  and  not  long  after  a  town  appeared  before  them, 
at  a  distance  of  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
The  master  caused  the  men  to  stop,  and  advanced 
alone.  He  reached  a  cluster  of  houses,  from  twenty 
to  thirty  in  number,  and  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  square, 
without  roofs,  each  having  a  door-way  on  the  south 
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side,  tolerably  well  built  without  mortar.  On  a 
signal,  the  men  came  up.  They  walked  about  the 
buildings  conjecturing  what  they  were  ;  when  they 
discovered,  on  the  north  side  of  the  northernmost 
house,  several  casks,  of  about  one  hundred  gallons, 
with  one  head  out.  From  their  appearance,  they  took 
them  to  have  been  French  brandy  casks  The  wooden 
hoops  were  mostly  left  on  them,  but  the  iron  ones 
were  all  gone.  In  one  of  them  there  was  a  large 
quantity  of  human  hair.  Upon  looking  into  that  cask, 
one  of  the  men  exclaimed,  "  O  my  God !  we  are  in 
a  savage  inhospitable  land  ;  these  poor  fellows,  who 
were  lately  here,  have  been  murdered."  Their  lot 
was  however  cast,  and  they  had  only  to  submit.  They 
agreed  in  opinion,  that  these  cabins  had  been  erected 
by  a  shipwrecked  company  for  their  preservation ; 
but  that  they  had  been  destroyed  by  the  natives. 
This  conjecture  was  rendered  the  more  probable,  by 
a  pile  of  human  bones,  which  were  found  about  fifty 
yards  from  the  place.  At  night,  they  bivouacked  at 
the  foot  of  a  rock,  surrounded  by  wild  beasts,  which 
they  supposed  to  be  hyaenas,  and  they  did  nor  dare 
to  resort  to  the  usual  expedient  to  keep  them  off,  that 
of  lighting  fires,  lest  it  should  betray  them  to  the  more 
savage  human  inhabitants. 

Discontent  again  appeared  among  the  crew,  who 
liad  now  got  about  fifty-five  miles  from  the  vessel, 
and  they  came  to  the  insane  and  fatal  determination, 
to  measure  back  their  steps.  Remonstrance  was  in 
vain  ;  and  it  was  length  agreed,  that  they  should 
all  go  back,  and  use  every  exertion  to  prepare  the 
boat  for  sailing,  except  Mr.  Paddock,  who  would  go 
forward,    and    if  he    found    the  inhabitants    friondlv. 
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would  hire  camels  and  send  for  them.  The  two 
negroes  would  not  quit  their  master,  and  Pat  also 
accompanied  him  The  provisions  and  the  water 
were  divided  ;  those  who  were  going  forward  being 
allowed  the  largest  share,  namely,  twenty  bottles  of 
water  and  a  full  share  of  bread. 

All  things  being  thus  arranged,  they  separated. 
M  The  expressions  of  every  man  on  this  trying  occa- 
sion/' says  Mr.  Paddock  in  his  narrative.  "  can 
never  be  erased  from  my  memory,  as  long  as  my 
senses  shall  remain.  Tears  gushed  from  every  eye  ; 
some  of  us  could  hardly  articulate  the  word  Farewell. 
We  shook  hands  with  each  other,,  and  all  moved  in  a 
silent  procession  at  tf?e  same  signal,  which  was,  go- on." 
Mr.  Paddock  and  his  little  band  had  not  proceeded 
far,  when  they  encountered  seven  Arabs,  whom  he 
advanced  to  meet,  and  held  out  his  right  hand  in 
token  of  friendship.  Of  this  the  barbarians  took  no 
notice  ;  but  passing  by  him  as  quickly  as  possible 
they  rushed  upon  their  prey  with  drawn  daggers, 
threw  them  down,  and  begun  to  cut  away  their 
knapsacks,  and  rifle  them  of  every  thing  about  their 
persons. 

The  captain  was  the  last  exposed  to  this  inhos- 
pitable treatment ;  his  spy-glass  being  mistaken  for 
arms,  which  rendered  these  savages  more  cautious. 
At  length,  however,  they  sprung  upon  him  like 
tigers,  and  soon  stripped  him  of  his  watch,  gold,  and 
other  property.  This  done,  and  the  spoil  almost 
fought  for  in  the  struggle  of  appropriaton,  these  re- 
ligious robbers  faced  eastward,  fell  on  their  knees, 
and  took  up  sand  in  their  hands,  as  if  it  were  water 
and  washed  themselves  with  it — hands,  arms,   face. 
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neck,  &c.  They  next  fell  prostrate,  with  their  faces 
on  the  ground ;  then  rose  upon  their  knees,  and 
said  over  many  words,  which,  from  their  looks  and 
gestures,  appeared  to  be  prayers,  or  a  sort  of  te  deum 
for  their  booty. 

The  banditti  now  re-primed  their  guns,  and  made 
their  poor  prisoners  kneel  down  with  their  faces  to- 
wards them.  This  done,  they  enquired  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  crew,  their  number,  where  the  ship 
was,  &c  ;  and  after  obtaining  this  information,  though 
with  some  difficulty,  they  gave  each  of  them  a  load 
to  carry,  when  they  gave  the  word  bomar,  go  on, 
accompanying  it  by  a  blow,  and  a  push  forward. 

Eager  to  get  to  the  vessel,  the  Arabs  drove  them 
along  with  continued  blows,  and  the  threat  of  shoot- 
ing them.  On  the  ninth,  they  overtook  six  more  of 
the  crew  on  their  way  back  to  the  vessel,  the  remain- 
ing four  having  lain  down  to  sleep  on  the  road ;  as 
soon. as  these  six  saw  the  Arabs  approaching,  they 
finished  their  remaining  water,  to  the  great  regret  of 
Mr.  Paddock  and  his  companions,  who  hoped,  on 
meeting  with  them,  to  have  quenched  their  burning 
thirst.  These  men  were  soon  stripped  with  the  same 
brutality  as  had  been  practised  on  the  first  party,  and 
added  to  the  band  of  prisoners.  In  describing  the 
number  of  his  companions,  Mr.  Paddock  had  desig- 
nated ten,  meaning  ten  besides  himself,  the  negroes, 
and  Pat ;  but  the  Arabs  understood  him  ten  in  all, 
and  were  now  satisfied  that  they  had  captured  the 
whole.  They  thereupon  thought  of  dividing  their 
prisoners, — a  difficult  task,  since  ten  were  to  be 
allotted  among  seven.  With  much  contention,  the 
chief  and  his  son  (a  youth  of  seventeen  or  eighteen) 
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obtained  three;  Mr.  Paddock,  and  Jack  the  bktek. 
fell  to  the  share  of  the  worst  Arab  of  the  gang,  and 
the  rest  had  each  one.  Thus  disposed  of,  they  tra- 
velled, suffering  every  misery,  till  they  arrived  at  the 
shore  on  which  the  vessel  lay.  Here  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  of  the  natives  had  collected,  men 
women,  and  children,  and  nothing  but  furious  con- 
tests for  plunder  and  confusion  prevailed.  The  four 
mariners  who  had  slept  on  the  road,  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  midst  of  this  scramble,  in  which  some 
blood  was  shed,  and  were  immediately  seized  and 
stripped  by  the  multitude.  Their  destiny  was  thus 
separated  from  that  of  the  ten  who  had  been  divided 
among  the  seven  Arabs  ;  and  after  only  half  an 
hour's  mournful  communion,  the  latter  were  once  more 
put  upon  their  march,  leaving  their  messmates  in 
tiie  hands  of  the  crowd,  who  were  breaking  up  the 
Oswego. 

They  first  shaped  their  course  south-west ;  and 
having  procured  a  camel  to  carry  their  baggage,  they 
turned  eastward,  and  marched  over  the  old  ground  on 
the  9th  and  10th  of  April.  One  of  the  Arabs  now 
left  them,  but  soon  return  with  about  half  a  bushel 
of  sweet  berries,  and  an  animal  about  the  size  of 
a  half  grown  goat.  Its  head,  skin,  and  legs  they 
took  off  immediately,  opened  and  quartered  it,  laid  it 
on  the  sand,  and  covered  it  over  with  hot  sand,  and 
a  fire  of  dty  sticks  to  cook  it.  The  entrails  in  their 
raw  state,  were  thrown  to  the  poor  prisoners,  who 
were  suffering  more  from  thirst  than  hunger,  having 
been  long  without  water.  This  nauseous  food  being 
warm  and  moist,  these  unhappy  men  were  fain  to  chew 
it  after  picking  off  the  fat.     It  was  destined  to  be  their 
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meal  for  five  days.  After  finishing  their  own  re- 
past, the  Arabs  threw  the  bones  to  the  Christian 
dogs,  but  there  was  not  an  ounce  of  meat  on  the 
whole.  From  the  11th  to  the  14th,  was  only  a  repe- 
tition and  aggravation  of  miseries.  Almost  without 
water  during  the  burning  heat  of  day,  without  cover- 
ing (except  sometimes  drifting  sand)  during  the 
inclemency  of  the  night,  forced  onward  at  the  rate  of 
from  thirty  to  thirty-five  miles  daily,  and  nearly  des- 
titute of  food,  nothing  could  exceed  the  wretched- 
ness of  their  condition.  A  pond  of  putrid  water,  as 
thick  as  common  gruel,  was  a  luxury  beyond  estima- 
tion ;  and  the  twigs  of  a  shrub,  like  dwarf  thorn,  and 
a  patch  of  barley  which  they  came  to  on  the  13th, 
were  gratefully  acknowledged  as  blessing  from  hea- 
ven. With  the  raw  grain,  the  Arabs,  for  the  first 
time  showing  them  any  kindness,  assisted  them  to  fill 
their  stomachs.  Patches  of  wild  oats  were  also  seen 
here  and  there  in  these  desert  places,  as  their  journey 
lengthened.  On  the  14th,  after  their  long  and  never- 
forgotten  morning  prayers,  the  Arabs  discharged  the 
camel  and  its  owner,  and  loaded  their  captives  with 
the  luggage ;  but  they  were  now  too  faint  and  ex. 
hausted  for  the  labour,  and  neither  threats  nor  blows 
had  power  to  urge  them  on.  Parched  with  thirst, 
life  itself  seemed  worth  no  more  than  a  tumbler  of 
water ;  and  their  cruel  task-masters  were  compelled 
to  relieve  them  from  their  burthens,  the  greater  part 
of  which  they  buried  in  the  sand.  Two  or  three 
miles  further,  they  arrived  at  an  encampment  of 
several  hundred  natives,  with  their  wives  and  fami- 
lies. Here  the)  found  in  slavery  an  Englishman, 
about  nineteen,  named  George,   and  two  boys,  Jack, 
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and  Laura,  a  Mulatto,  all  belonging  to  the  ship, 
the  Martin,  Hall,  of  London,  cast  away  on  that  coast 
more  than  a  year  before.  The  meeting  was  of  the 
mcst  affecting  kind. 

Alter  proceeding  onward  for  some  days,  and  suffer- 
ing under  the  accumulated  miseries  of  hunger,  thirst, 
and  fatigue,  the  wretched  prisoners  were  all  sold  to  an 
Arab  chief  of  the  name  of  Ahomed,  except  the  two 
negroes,  whom  the  mountaineers  would  not  part  with 
at  any  price.  Ahomed  having  bought  the  men  on 
speculation,  sent  them  to  Mogadore,  where  they 
were  received  with  every  kindness  by  Mr.  Gwin,  the 
British  consul,  and  ransomed  by  Messrs.  Court, 
Jackson,  and  Foxcroft,  for  the  sum  of  1700  dollars. 
One  incident  only  remains  to  be  told  ;  while  Mr. 
Paddock  was  with  Mr.  Foxcroft,  a  wild  Arab  came 
with  the  pieces  of  tabinet,  which  the  poor  negro  had 
vowed  his  mistress  should  wear.  They  were  immedi- 
ately purchased,  and  Mr.  Paddock  had  the  pleasure 
of  presenting  to  his  wife  a  dress  which  must  have 
been  doubly  prized  on  account  of  its  singular  ad- 
ventures. 


HUMANITY  OF  CARAIB  INDIANS. 
Captain  Aubin,  with  a  crew  of  nine  men,  was  snip- 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Guiana,  on  the  4th  of  Au- 
gust, 1 756.  The  ship,  which  was  a  bark  of  eighty  tons, 
filled  so  rapidly  with  water,  that  some  of  the  men 
were  drowned  in  their  hammocks.  Captain  Aubin, 
with  the  mate  and  two  of  the  crew,  got  into  the  boat, 
which  was  leaky,  without  any  provisions  or  water, 
without  a  sail   or  oars,   oi    any  implement  except  a 
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knife.  Thirteen  onions  were  picked  up  near  the 
ship  before  leaving  her.  With  much  labour  the 
planks  which  had  lined  the  bottom  of  the  boat  were 
got  up,  and  a  mast  formed  of  them.  A  piece  of  plank 
was  used  as  a  substitute  for  a  yard,  and  to  this  was 
hxed  one  of  the  sailor's  trowsers,  which  served  as  a 
sail.  A  shirt  was  cut  into  strips,  which  were  twis- 
ted, to  serve  the  purpose  of  rigging.  The  boat  con- 
tinued to  leak  so  much,  that  one  of  the  men  was  in- 
cessantly occupied  in  bailing  out  the  water  by  means 
of  the  captain's  Dutch  hat.  Such  was  the  melan- 
choly situation  of  these  men,  who  were  naked,  and  in 
the  midst  of  a  tempestuous  sea. 

Hunger  and  thirst  were  resisted  for  two  days  with 
great  patience  ;  but  on  the  third  day,  Captain  Aubin 
killed  a  dog  which  they  had  taken  on  board.  The 
animal's  blood  was  caught  in  the  hat,  out  of  which  the 
men  eagerly  drank  by  turns,  and  felt  themselves 
very  much  refreshed  by  it.  The  flesh  of  the  dog,  and 
a  flying  fish,  which  had  fallen  into  the  boat,  were  also 
a  great  relief.  On  the  eighth  day,  the  two  seamen 
died  ;  and  the  captain  and  mate  were  so  weak,  as  to 
be  unable  to  stand  upright,  or  steer  the  boat.  To 
their  inexpressible  joy,  however,  the  high  land  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  island  of  Tobago  was  dis- 
covered in  the  evening ;  and  keeping  the  boat  towards 
it  all  night,  a  current  in  the  morning  cast  them  on  the 
beach  at  the  easternmost  part  of  the  island. 

They  had  not  remained  here  long,  when  they  were 
discovered  by  some  native  Caraibs,  who  first  brought 
them  food,  and  then  conveyed  them  to  their  huts  in 
Man  of  War  Bay.  Captain  Aubin  was  laid  in  their 
only  hammock ;  a  very  palatable  mess  of  herbs  and 
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broth  was  prepared  by  a  woman  for  him,  and  his 
wounds  were  dressed  with  a  decoction  of  tobacco. 
Every  morning  the  men  lifted  him  from  the  ham- 
mock, and  carried  him  in  their  arms  under  the  shade 
of  a  lemon  tree,  where  they  covered  him  with  plan- 
tain leaves,  to  shelter  him  from  the  beams  of  the  sun. 
Similar  attentions  were  paid  to  the  mate ;  and  the 
Caraibs  were  so  generous,  as  to  give  to  each  a  pair  of 
trowsers  and  a  shirt,  which  they  had  obtained  from 
ships  casually  arriving  there  to  trade  for  turtle  and 
tortoiseshell. 

Such  was  the  care  and  attention  experienced  by 
Captain  Aubin,  that  in  about  three  weeks  he  recovered 
so  far  as  to  be  able  to  support  himself  on  crutches. 
The  native?  crowded  from  all  parts  of  the  island  to 
see  him,  and  none  came  empty-handed ;  but  some 
brought  one  thing,  some  another,  for  their  relief. 

Captain  Aubin  gave  the  natives  several  boards, 
with  his  name  cut  upon  them,  to  be  shown  to  any 
ships  which  might  casually  touch  at  the  coast.  At 
length  a  vessel  in  a  voyage  to  Martinique  saw  one  of 
the  boards,  and  made  the  circumstances  of  his  situa- 
tion first  known  at  Martinique,  and  thence  it  reached 
Barbadoes, 

His  fate  having  been  made  known  at  Barbadoes,  a 
small  vessel  was  despatched  in  quest  of  him,  and  he 
and  his  mate  were  thus  enabled  to  leave  the  hos- 
pitable Caraibs,  after  having  lived  nine  weeks  on 
their  bounty  ;  and  when  prepared  to  depart,  they  still 
furnished  a  quantity  of  poultry,  roots,  and  fruits  for 
the  voyage.  About  thirty  men,  women,  and  children 
accompanied  him  to  the  beach,  and  all  appeared  im- 
piessed  with  the  deepest  regret  at  his  departure. 
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THE  PANDORA. 

After  the  mutiny  on  board  the  Bounty  armed 
transport,  in  1789,  when  the  commander,  Captain 
Bligh,  having  been  forced  into  an  open  boat,  made  a 
dangerous  voyage  from  Tofoa  to  Timor,  the  British 
government  determined  that  so  flagrant  an  act  of  in- 
subordination should  not  pass  unpunished.  Accord- 
ingly the  Pandora  frigate,  Captain  Edwards,  was  des- 
patched in  quest  of  the  mutineers,  in  January,  1791. 
They  were  discovered  at  Otaheite,  and  fourteen  of  them 
secured. 

On  the  return  of  the  Pandora,  in  the  month  of 
May,  she  was  wrecked  in  Endeavour  Straits,  when 
thirty -five  of  the  crew  and  four  of  the  prisoners 
perished.  The  remainder,  amounting  to  110  persons, 
got  safely  on  board  the  pinnace,  the  launch,  the  yawl, 
and  other  boats,  and  set  out  on  a  voyage  to  Timor. 
A  pair  of  wooden  scales  was  put  into  each  boat, 
and  the  provisions  being  short,  the  weight  of  a  mus- 
ket ball  of  bread  was  regularly  supplied  to  each  in- 
dividual. They  at  length  neglected  weighing  their 
slender  allowance,  their  mouths  becoming  so  parched 
that  few  attempted  to  eat ;  and  what  was  not  claimed, 
was  returned  to  the  general  stock.  Old  persons  suf- 
fered much  more  than  the  young  ones  ;  of  which  a  re- 
markable instance  was  seen  in  a  young  boy,  a  mid- 
shipman, who  sold  his  allowance  of  water  two  days 
for  an  allowance  of  bread.  At  length,  after  a  long 
and  dangerous  voyage,  they  reached  Timor,  and  after- 
wards Cowpang,  where  the  Dutch  received  them  with 
the  utmost  kindness  and  hospitality. 
n2 
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NOBLE  RESIGNATION. 

On  the  reduction  of  Louisbourg,  in  1758,  the 
island  of  St.  John,  in  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  capitulated  on  the  condition  that  the  inha- 
bitants should  be  sent  to  France.  The  Duke  William 
transport,  commanded  by  Captain  Nicholls,  took  on 
board  nearly  four  hundred  of  them  ;  but  on  her  way 
home  encountered  a  violent  storm,  which  nearly  dash- 
ed her  to  pieces.  Every  effort  was  made  to  preserve 
the  ship,  in  which  the  French,  and  even  the  wo- 
men, greatly  assisted.  There  was  a  prisoner  on 
board,  who  was  a  hundred  and  ten  years  of  age,  the 
father  of  the  whole  island  of  St.  John's,  and  who  had 
a  number  of  children,  grandchildren,  and  other  rela- 
tions on  board.  This  gentleman  seeing  no  hopes  that 
the  vessel  could  be  saved,  went  to  Captain  Nicholls, 
and  taking  him  in  his  arms,  said,  that  he  came  by 
desire  of  the  whole  of  his  countrymen,  to  request  that 
he  and  his  men  would  endeavour  to  save  their  own 
lives  in  the  boats.  "And,"  said  the  venerable  pa- 
triarch, while  the  tears  trickled  down  his  furrowed 
cheeks,  "as  the  boats  are  insufficient  to  carry  more 
than  you  and  your  crew,  we  will  not  be  accessary  to 
your  destruction.  We  are  well  convinced,  by  your 
whole  conduct,  that  you  have  done  every  thing  in 
your  power  for  our  preservation,  but  God  Almighty 
seems  to  have  ordained  that  many  of  us  must  perish, 
and  our  only  wish  and  hope  is,  that  you  and  your  men 
may  reach  the  shore  in  safety.' ' 

Such  generosity  and  gratitude  for  only  doing  a  duty 
in  endeavouring  to  save  the  lives  of  the  prisoneis, 
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as  well  as  their  own,  astonished  Captain  Nicholls,  and 
he  replied,  that  although  there  were  no  hopes  of  life, 
yet,  as  they  had  all  embarked  in  the  same  unhappy 
voyage,  they  would  all  take  the  same  chance,  and 
share  the  same  fate.  The  old  gentleman  strongly  re- 
monstrated, and  reminded  the  captain,  that,  if  he  did 
not  acquaint  his  people  with  the  offer,  he  would  have 
to  answer  for  their  lives.  Captain  Nicholls  then  men- 
tioned it  to  the  crew,  who,  said  they  would  cheer- 
fully remain  on  board,  if  any  plan  could  be  devised  for 
the  preservation  of  the  others ;  but  that  being  impos- 
sible, they  would  not  refuse  to  comply  with  their  earnest 
request.  The  people,  then  thanking  them  for  their 
great  kindness,  bade  them  an  eternal  farewell ;  and 
hastening  down  the  stern  ladder,  got  into  the  boat,  to 
the  number  of  twenty-seven.  A  French  priest,  who 
was  under  strong  apprehensions  of  death,  was  at  his 
earnest  request  taken  into  the  boat.  Just  as  they  had 
left  the  vessel,  her  decks  blew  up — she  instantly  sunk 
in  the  ocean,  and  three  hundred  and  sixty  persons 
perished  with  her.  Captain  Nicholls  and  his  men 
reached  the  coast  of  Cornwall  in  safety,  and  landed  at 
Penzance. 


CAMOENS. 

When  the  celebrated  poet  of  Portugal  found  it 
prudent  to  banish  himself  from  his  native  country,  he 
sailed  for  India  with  a  resolution  never  to  return. 
As  the  ship  left  the  Tagus,  he  exclaimed,  in  the  words 
of  the  sepulchral  monument  on  Scipio  Africanus,  Jn- 
grata  palria,  non  possidebis  ossa  mea — Ungrateful  coun- 
try, thou  shalt  not  possess  my  bones  •  He  then  little 
n3 
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knew  what  evils  in  the  east  would  awaken  the  remem- 
brance of  his  native  fields. 

After  various  adventures,  Camoens  set  sail  in  a 
ship,  freighted  by  himself,  from  Macao  for  Goa,  but 
was  shipwrecked  in  the  gulph  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Mecon  in  Cochin  China.  All  he  had  acquired 
was  lost  in  the  waves ;  his  poems,  which  he  held  in  one 
hand,  while  he  saved  himseL  with  the  other,  were  all 
he  found  himself  possessed  of  when  he  stood  friend- 
less on  the  unknown  shore.  But  the  natives  gave 
him  a  most  humane  reception ;  and  he  has  immor- 
talized them  in  the  prophetic  song  in  the  tenth  Lusiad. 
Having  named  the  Mecon,  he  thus  proceeds : 

Est  recebera  placido,  e  brando,  fyc. 

"  On  his  gentle  hospitable  bosom  shall  he  receive 
the  song,  wet  from  woeful  unhappy  shipwreck,  escaped 
from  destroying  tempests,  from  ravenous  dangers,  the 
effect  of  the  unjust  sentence  upon  him,  whose  lyre 
shall  be  more  renowned  than  enriched." 

And  in  the  seventh  book  he  tells  us,  that  here  he 
lost  the  wealth  which  satisfied  his  wishes : 

Agora  de  esperancaja  adquirida,  fyc. 

u  Now  blest  with  all  the  wealth  fond  hope  could  crave, 
Soon  I  beheld  that  wealth  beneath  the  wave 

For  ever  lost ; 

My  life,  like  Judah's  heaven-doom'd  king  of  yore, 
By  miracle  prolong'd." 
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SHIPS  LOST  AMIDST  ICE. 

In  the  year  1777,  three  Dutch  vessels  were  lost  in 
the  Greenland  whale  fishery ;  and  of  the  crews, 
consisting  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  men,  only  one 
hundred  and  forty  were  saved.  The  crews  in  the 
first  instance  obtained  a  refuge  in  another  vessel, 
which  they  reached  with  much  difficulty,  being 
obliged  to  leap  from  one  piece  of  ice  to  another.  The 
seamen  were  exposed  to  all  the  horrors  of  famine, 
being  reduced  to  feed  on  the  remnants  of  fish  attached 
to  the  bones  of  a  dead  whale.  The  dogs  belonging 
to  the  lost  vessels  were  next  killed  and  ate  ;  and  snow 
water,  in  which  chips  of  wood  had  been  infused,  was 
drank  to  quench  their  thirst. 

The  refuge  ship  was,  the  day  after  they  had  got  on 
board,  crushed  by  enormous  pieces  of  ice,  and  then 
buried  under  them.  The  suddenness  of  the  disaster 
prevented  the  crew  from  saving  any  fuel  from  the 
vessel ;  but  they  got  some  portions  of  sails  on  the 
first  alarm,  and  eleven  boats.  These  precautions 
proved  vain  :  for  they  were  forced  to  seek  for  safety 
in  flight :  then  leaping  from  one  portion  of  ice  to 
another,  they  tried  to  find  a  solid  place  of  sufficient 
extent  to  contain  the  whole.  This  they  at  length 
found,  and  carried  thither  their  scanty  stock  of  pro- 
visions. 

These  mariners,  though  exposed  to  the  most  intense 
cold,  on  an  immence  island  of  ice,  which  might  the 
first  moment  crumole  down  and  crush  them  to  atoms, 
and  almost  destitute  of  food  and  clothing,  still  con- 
tinued to 

*'  Lay  down  likelihoods  and  forms  of  hope." 
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They  hastily  prepared  two  miserable  tents  with  the 
pieces  of  sails  they  had  secured,  and  sheltered  them- 
selves in  them  in  the  best  manner  they  were  able. 
The  field  of  ice  continually  drifting,  it  became  impos- 
sible to  remain  on  it  with  any  degree  of  safety.  Two 
hundred  and  thirty  of  the  rescued  crews  resolved 
attempting  another  voyage  to  reach  the  continent : 
while  twenty-six,  considering  it  impracticable,  pre- 
ferred staying  behind.  The  adventurers  entertaining 
different  opinions  with  respect  to  their  route,  sepa- 
rated into  several  parties. 

Captain  Janz,  and  three  other  officers,  followed  by 
forty  seamen,  set  forward  on  the  13th  of  October. 
Each  had  thirteen  buiscuits,  which  was  his  whole  stock 
or  provisions.  After  a  short  though  distressing  jour- 
ney, they  arrived  at  an  island  where  they  passed  the 
night.  Here  they  met  some  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
were  very  hospitable,  carried  them  in  canoes  to  their 
huts,  and  supplied  them  with  dried  fish,  the  flesh  of 
seals,  and  vegetables. 

After  passing  several  days  with  their  benefactors, 
they  resumed  their  journey,  which  was  a  painful  one. 
They  passed  through  several  tribes  of  Greenlanders 
— by  some  they  were  well  received,  but  much  oftener 
ill-treated  ;  and  they  were  exposed  to  die  of  hunger 
and  thirst.  A  little  moss  scraped  from  under  the 
snow,  and  the  raw  flesh  of  the  dogs  that  they  killed, 
added  to  a  few  which  were  luckily  caught,  formed 
their  entire  sustenance.  At  last,  after  enduring  every 
species  of  misfortune  and  fatigue,  they  arrived  at  the 
Danish  settlement  of  Frederickshaub,  on  the  13th  of 
March,  where  they  were  hospitably  entertained,  and 
afterwards  sent  to  Holland. 
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Another  party,  who  had  taken  a  northerly  direction, 
endured  nearly  equal  distress,  but  reached  the  same 
place  with  the  loss  of  one  man  only.  Those  of  their 
companions  in  misfortune,  who  could  not  be  persuad- 
ed to  follow  them,  remained  on  the  ice  until  it  was 
drifted  towards  Staten  Point.  They,  however,  luckily 
made  the  land,  and  embarking  afterwards  in  a  boat 
they  had  preserved,  they  reached  Greenland  ;  whence 
they  were  rescued  by  a  Danish  ship,  and  ultimately 
reached  Holland. 


THE  PELEW  ISLANDS. 

The  assertion  of  Shirley,  that 

"  We  lay  aside  distinctions,  if  our  fates 
Make  us  alike  in  our  misfortunes," 
meets  with  a  bold  contradiction  in  the  conduct  of  the 
crew  of  the  Antelope  Packet,  which  was  wrecked  on* 
one  of  the  Pelew  Islands,  in  August,  1783.  Nothing 
could  be  more  exemplary  than  the  conduct  of  the 
men,  not  only  while  on  board  the  vessel,  struggling  to 
preserve  her,  but  afterwards  when  they  landed,  and 
during  a  residence  of  some  months  on  the  islands, 
where  a  new  vessel  was  built.  This  shipwreck  is  less 
memorable  for  its  disasters,  than  for  having  brought 
the  English  acquainted  with  the  amiable  and  hospita- 
ble inhabitants  of  a  nation  till  then  unknown. 

The  Antelope  Packet,  in  the  service  of  the  East 
India  Company,  commanded  by  Captain  Henry 
Wilson,  with  a  crew  of  fifty  persons,  including  sixteen 
Chinese,  sailed  from  Macao  on  the  20th  of  July 
1783  and  on  the  3rd  of  August  she  struck  on  some 
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rocks  near  one  of  the  Pelew  Islands,  called  Oroolong. 
Fortunately  the  accident  was  not  so  sudden  as  to 
prevent  the  crew  from  constructing  a  raft ;  and  on 
that,  and  in  the  boats,  they  conveyed  on  shore  a  con- 
siderable stock  of  provisions,  arras,  stores,  working 
tools,  &c.  The  crew  endeavoured  to  cheer  and  con- 
sole each  other  as  much  as  possible  ;  and  when  they 
determined  to  leave  the  ship,  not  a  man  offered  to 
take  any  thing  but  what  truly  belonged  to  him,  nor 
did  any  of  them  ask  for,  or  obtain,  spirits — the  com- 
mon bane  of  seamen  in  misfortunes. 

On  the  day  after  they  landed,  a  small  party  of  the 
natives  came  to  them  in  two  canoes.  One  of  them 
could  speak  the  Malay  tongue,  and  was  enabled  to 
converse  with,  the  linguist  belonging  to  the  Antelope. 
On  learning  the  misfortunes  of  the  mariners,  they  ex- 
pressed much  sympathy.  Two  of  them  were  brothers 
of  the  King  of  Pelew,  and  they  exhibited  the  great- 
est wonder  and  astonishment  at  every  thing  they  saw. 
A  continued  intercours  was  now  kept  up  between 
the  mariners  and  the  natives.  The  King  of  Pelew 
frequently  visited  them,  gave  consent  to  build  a  new 
vessel,  and  in  return,  had  the  assistance  of  a  few  En- 
glish sailors  in  some  warlike  excursions  against  the 
neighbouring  islands. 

Such,  was  the  activity  of  the  crew,  and  so  cordial 
their  assistance,  that,  by  November,  a  new  vessel  was 
built,  and  launched  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  English, 
and  the  congratulations  of  the  natives,  on  the  9th  of 
that  month.  The  King  of  Pelew  felt  such  confidence 
in  the  English,  that  he  determined  to  send  his  second 
son,.  Prince  Le  Boo,  to  England,  under  the  protection 
of  Captain  Wilson  ;   he  accordingly  embarked,   and 
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the  new  vessel,  called  the  Oroolong,  quitted  these 
friendly  natives  on  the  12th  of  November.  Captain 
Wilson  first  sailed  to  Macao,  and  thence  to  Canton, 
where  he  sold  his  ship  for  "seven   hundred    dollars. 

He  then  embarked  with  Prince  Le  Boo,  on  board 
the  Morse  East  Indiaman,  bound  for  England, 
where  they  arrived  in  safety  on  the  14th  of  July, 
1784. 

This  young  prince,  then  only  eighteen  years  of 
age,  interested  every  person  who  saw  him,  from  the 
amiableness  of  his  disposition,  and  his  anxiety  to 
learn  every  thing  that  might  be  of  service  to  his  coun- 
try when  he  returned  to  Pelew.  Notwithstanding 
the  utmost  care  was  taken  of  him,  the  Prince  Le  Boo 
died  of  the  small  pox  five  months  after  he  reached 
England,  The  directors  of  the  East  India  Company 
resolving  to  send  out  vessels  to  acquaint  the  king  with 
the  death  of  his  son,  two  officers  who  had  been  on 
board  the  Antelope,  sailed  for  that  purpose  in  Au- 
gust, 1790.  The  king  bore  the  intelligence  with  the 
utmost  fortitude,  and  said,  he  knew  Captain  Wilson 
had  been  good  to  him.  The  intercourse  commenced 
by  misfortune  with  the  Pelew  islands,  has  been  main- 
tained ;  and  implements  of  husbandry,  and  grain, 
have  been  sent  to  the  inhabitants,  to  endeavour  to  im- 
prove their  country. 

THE  HALSEWELL. 
"  Disastrous  day  I  what  ruin  hast  thou  bred  ! 
What  anguish  to  the  living,  and  the  dead  ! 
How  hast  thou  left  the  widow  all  forlorn, 
And  ever  doom'd  the  orphan  child  to  mourn.*' 

FALCONER, 
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A  deeper  sense  of  commiseration  has  seldom  been 
excited,  than  that  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  the  Halse- 
well  East  Indiaman.  It  even  became  the  subject  of 
scenic  representation ;  and  the  matchless  pencil  of 
De  Loutherbourg  described  a  storm  at  sea,  with  the 
loss  of  the  Halsewell,  with  the  most  astonishing 
accuracy.  The  conflict  of  the  raging  elements,  with 
all  their  characteristic  horrors,  presented  such  a 
striking  and  fearful  imitation  of  nature,  that  even 
mariners  viewed  the  scene  with  terror  and  astonish- 
ment. 

The  Halsewell,  one  of  the  finest  ships  in  the  service 
of  the  East  India  Company,  commanded  by  Captain 
Pierce,  an  officer  of  distinguished  ability  and  exem- 
plary character,  sailed  from  the  Downs  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1786.  Besides  the  crew  and  a  body  of  sol- 
diers, there  were  a  considerable  number  of  passengers 
on  board,  including  several  distinguished  for  their 
beauty  and  accomplishments.  The  vessel,  after  being 
driven  about  by  contraiy  winds  for  some  days,  struck 
on  the  rocks  near  Leacombe,  on  the  Isle  of  Purbeck, 
at  a  part  of  the  shore  where  the  cliff  is  of  vast  height, 
and  rises  almost  perpendicular  from  its  base.  At  this 
particular  spot,  where  it  was  the  peculiar  misfortune 
of  the  Halsewell  to  be  driven,  the  foot  of  the  cliff 
is  excavated  into  a  cavern  of  ten  or  twelve  yards  in 
depth,  and  of  breadth  equal  to  the  length  of  a  large 
ship.  The  sides  of  the  cavern  'are  so  nearly  upright, 
as  to  render  it  extremely  difficult  of  access  ;  and  the 
bottom  is  strewed  with  sharp  and  uneven  rocks,  which 
seem  by  some  convulsion  of  the  earth  to  have  been 
detached  from  its  roof.  The  ship  lay  with  her  broad- 
side opposite  to  the   mouth  of  this  cavern,  with  her 
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whole  length  stretched  almost  from  side  to  side 
of  it. 

When  there  was  no  longer  the  hope  of  being  able 
to  keep  the  vessel  afloat,  and  the  ship  had  sepa- 
rated in  the  middle,  the  crew,  who  had  been  very 
remiss  in  their  efforts,  quitted  the  vessel  in  great 
numbers.  Some  of  them  reached  points  of  the  pro- 
jecting rocks,  from  which  they  afterwards  fell,  while 
others  were  dashed  to  pieces  against  the  sides  of  the 
cavern.  Twenty-seven  persons,  among  whom  was 
Mr.  Meriton,  the  second  mate,  gained  the  rock,  but 
only  a  few  of  them  succeeded  in  scrambling  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  returning  tide. 

Captain  Pierce  remained  on  board  the  vessel,  and 
sat  down  between  his  two  daughters  in  the  round 
house,  struggling  to  suppress  the  parental  tear  which 
involuntarily  stole  down  his  cheek.  It  was  now  night, 
and  there  were  no  hopes  of  rescuing  the  ladies  until 
daylight. 

Those  who  had  reached  the  rock  felt  some  expec- 
tation that  the  vessel  would  remain  entire  ;  for  in  the 
midst  of  their  own  distress,  the  sufferings  of  the  fe- 
males on  board  affected  them  with  the  most  poignant 
anguish  ;  and  every  sea  that  broke  inspired  them  with 
terror  for  their  safety.  But,  alas  !  their  apprehensions 
were  soon  fatally  realized,  and  within  a  very  few 
minutes  of  the  time  that  Mr.  Rogers,  the  third  mate, 
had  gained  the  rock,  an  universal  shriek,  in  which  tha 
voice  of  female  distress  was  lamentably  distinguished, 
announced  the  dreadful  catastrophe  : 

"  the  battering  waves  rush  in 
Implacable,  till,  delug'd  by  the  foam, 
The  ship  sinks  foundering  in  the  vast  abyss.** 
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la  a  few  moments  all  was  hushed  except  the 
roarings  of  the  winds,  and  the  dashing  of  the  waves  ; 
^he  wreck  was  buried  in  the  deep,  and  not  an  atom 
remained  to  mark  the  scene  of  this  dreadful  catas- 
trophe. 

The  shock  which  this  gave  to  the  trembling  wretches 
in  the  cavern,  was  awful.  Though  hardly  rescued 
from  the  sea,  and  still  surrounded  by  impending 
dangers,  they  wept  for  the  destiny  of  their  unhappy 
companions.  Many  who  had  gained  a  precarious 
station,  weakened  with  bruises,  benumbed  with  cold, 
and  battered  by  the  tempest,  forsook  their  hold,  and 
falling  on  the  rocks,  perished  beneath  the  feet  of 
their  miserable  associates.  Their  dying  groans  and 
exclamations  only  tended  to  awaken  more  painful 
apprehensions,  and  increase  the  terror  of  the  sur- 
vivors. 

At  length,  after  three  hours,  which  seemed  as  many 
ages,  the  break  of  day  showed  their  wretched  situa- 
tion in  all  its  horrors.  The  only  prospect  of  saving 
themselves  was  to  creep  along  the  side  of  the  cavern 
to  its  outward  extremity,  and  on  a  ledge  scarcely  as 
broad  as  a  man's  hand,  to  turn  the  corner,  and  en- 
deavour to  scramble  up  a  precipice  almost  perpen- 
dicular, and  nearly  two  hundred  feet  from  the  bottom. 
Desperate  as  the  attempt  was,  some  made  the  effort 
and  succeeded  ;  while  others  trembling  with  fear,  or 
exhausted  by  the  preceding  conflict,  lost  their  footing, 
and  were  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rocks  below. 

The  two  first  persons  who  gained  the  top,  hastened 
to  the  nearest  house,  and  made  known  the  condition 
of  their  comrades.  Mr.  Garland,  steward  to  the 
Purbeck  quarries,  immediately  collected  the  work- 
men, and  procuring  ropes  with  all  possible  dispatch, 
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made  trie  most  humane  and  zealous  exertions  for  the 
relief  of  the  survivors  ;  but  it  was  a  task  of  great 
difficulty,  as  the  rocks  hung  over  so  much,  that  it  was 
not  easy  to  throw  a  rope  to  their  relief. 

Many  persons,  in  attempting  to  gain  the  rope, 
missed  it,  and  perished ;  but  when  the  officers  and 
seamen  who  had  been  saved,  mustered  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Garland  they  were  found  to  amount  to 
seventy-four,  the  only  persons  saved  out  of  rather 
more  than  two  hundred  and  forty,  that  were  on  board 
the  Halsewell  when  she  sailed  through  the  Downs. 
It  was  supposed  that  about  fifty  more  had  reached  the 
rocks,  but  were  either  washed  off,  or  fell  from  Xhh 
cliffs. 

When  it  has  been  our  misfortune  to  record  tor 
many  instances  of  a  very  opposite  conduct,  it  is 
pleasing  to  state,  that  the  master  of  the  Crown  Inn, 
at  Blandford,  Dorsetshire,  not  only  sent  for  all  the 
distressed  seamen  to  his  house,  where  he  liberally 
refreshed  them,  but  presented  them  with  half-a-crown 
each  on  their  departure. 

JAMES  II 

Sir  James  Dick,  of  Prestonfield,  in  a  letter,  dated 
Edinburgh,  9th  of  May,  1682,  gives  the  following 
interesting  account  of  the  shipwreck  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  afterwards  James  II.,  when  on  his  way  to 
Scotland,  accompanied  by  Sir  James  Dick,  and  other 
Scottish  persons  of  distinction. 

"  At  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Saturday 
last,  the  man  of  war  called  the  Gloucester,  Sir  John 
Berry,  captain,  wherein  his  highness  was,  and  a  great 
o2 
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retinue  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  whereof  I  was 
one,  did  strike  in  pieces,  and  wholly  sink,  upon  the 
bank  of  sand,  called  the  Lemon  and  Oar,  about 
twelve  leagues  from  Yarmouth.  The  duke  and  the 
whole  that  accompanied  him  were  in  bed,  and  the 
helm  of  the  ship  having  broke,  the  helmsman  was 
killed  by  the  force  of  it.  When  the  duke  had  got 
on  his  clothes,  he  inquired  how  matters  stood,  the 
vessel  having  nine  feet  water  in  the  hold,  and  the  sea 
running  in  at  the  gun-ports.  All  the  seamen  and 
passengers  were  not  under  command,  for  every  one 
studying  his  own  safety,  whence  the  duke  was  forced 
to  go  out  at  the  large  window  of  the  cabin,  where  his 
little  boat  was  secretly  ordered  to  attend  him,  lest  the 
passengers  and  seamen  should  have  so  thronged  in 
upon  him,  as  to  drown  the  boat.  It  was  accordingly 
conveyed  in  such  a  way,  that  none  but  the  earl  of 
Winton,  and  the  lord  president  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion, with  two  of  his  bedchamber  men,  (of  whom 
©nc  was  afterwards  duke  of  Marlborough)  went  with 
him ;  but  were  forced  to  draw  their  swords  to  keep 
the  people  off.  .We,  seeing  his  highness  gone,  did 
cause  tackle  out,  with  great  difficulty,  the  ship's  boat, 
whereinto  the  earl  of  Perth  got,  and  then  myself,  by 
leaping  off  the  shrouds  into  her  ;  the  earl  of  Marchi- 
mont  after  me,  jumped  in  upon  my  shoulders,  and 
then  the  Laird  of  Touch,  with  several  others  that 
were  to  row.  Thus  we  thought  the  number  sufficient 
for  her  loading,  considering  the  sea  ran  so  high  by  a 
wind  from  north-east,  and  because  we  saw  another 
boat,  close  by  the  one  containing  the  duke,  overset  by 
the  waves,  and  the  whole  people  in  her  drowned, 
except  two,  who  were  observed  riding  on  the  keel. 
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This  made  us  desire  to  be  gone  ;  but  before  we  were 
aware,  twenty  or  twenty-four  seamen  leapt  in  upon 
us,  from  the  shrouds,  which  induced  all  the  spectators 
and  ourselves  to  think  we  were  sinking,  but  having 
got  out  of  reach,  and  being  so  crowded,  prevented 
an  hundred  more  from  doing  the  like. 

"  Among  those  that  were  left,  were  my  Lord  Rox- 
burg,  and  Laird  Hopetown,  and  Mr.  Littledale, 
Roxburgh's  servant,  and  Dr.  Livingston,  the  president 
of  the  Court  of  Sessions'  man  ;  all  those  being  at 
the  place  I  jumped  from,  would  not  follow,  since  it 
seems,  they  concluded,  that  it  was  safer  to  stay  in  the 
vessel,  than  to  expose  themselves  to  any  other  hazard. 
But  all  were  in  an  instant  washed  off  or  drowned. 

"  There  perished  in  this  disaster  above  two  hun- 
dred persons  ;  for  I  reckoned  there  were  above  two 
hundred  and  fifty  seamen,  and  I  am  sure  there  were 
eighty  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  their  servants  ex- 
cluded. My  computation  was,  we  were  about  three 
hundred  and  thirty  in  all,  of  which  I  cannot  under- 
stand one  hundred  and  thirty  to  be  saved. 

'  When  about  to. row  to  the  nearest  yacht,  the 
waves  were  such,  and  we  overloaded,  that  every 
moment  we  thought  to  have  been  drowned  ;  and  being 
about  midway  to  the  yachts,  there  were  a  great  many 
swimming  for  their  lives,  who  caught  firm  hold  of  the 
boat,  and  held  up  their  heads  above  water,  crying  for 
help.  This  hindrance  we  kept  off,  and  loosed  their 
hands,  telling  them  they  would  both  be  our  destruction 
and  their  own.  This,  however,  would  not  always 
force  them  off,  until  several  joined  together  against 
them  ;  but  I  was  glad  to  get  one  taken  into  the  boat, 
lest  I  should  have  been  pulled  out  of  it.  Then 
o  3 
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it  pleased  God  to  bring  us  wonderfully  to  one  of  the 
yacht's  sides,  being  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
distant ;  but  she  durst  come  no  nearer,  on  account  of 
the  bank  of  sand  where  our  ship  was  lost.  If  it  had 
not  been  that  there  were  guns  shot  from  our  ship, 
shewing  them  cur  distress  by  that  sign,  the  other 
men  of  war,  that  were  immediately  following,  would 
have  come  into  that  same  disaster  ;  but  they  imme- 
diately bore  off,  and  the  four  yachts  came  up  as  near 
as  they  durst,  and  sent  off  their  boats  to  help  ;  but 
all  that  could  be  done,  could  not  prevent  this  great 
loss  of  two  hundred  men,  as  I  have  said.  I  was  in 
my  gown  and  slippers,  lying  in  bed,  when  the  ship 
first  struck,  and  escaped  in  that  condition. 

"  When  I  looked  back,  I  could  not  see  one  bit  of 
the  whole  great  ship  above  water,  but  about  a  Scots 
ell  of  the  staff  upon  which  the  royal  standard  stood. 
To  conclude  this  melancholy  account,  besides  all  the 
above  persons  of  respect,  our  countrymen,  whom  I 
have  enumerated,  there  perished  of  English  of  respect, 
my  Lord  O'Brien,  and  my  Lord  Hyde's  brother,  who 
was  a  lieutenant  of  the  ship." 


INVENTIVE  ENTERPRIZE. 
When  the  crew  of  the  Wager  man  of  war  had 
escaped  from  the  wreck  to  the  coast  of  Patagonia, 
the  boatswain's  mate  having  got  a  water  puncheon, 
scuttled  it,  and  lashing  to  it  two  logs,  one  on  each  side, 
he  went  to  sea  in  this  extraordinary  and  original  ark. 
By  this  means  he  frequently  provided  himself  with  wild 
fowl,  while  all  the  rest  were  starving  ;  and  the  weather 
was  bad  indeed,  when  it  deterred  him  from  adven- 
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taring.  Sometimes  he  would  be  absent  a  whole  day  ; 
and  once  he  was  unfortunately  overset  by  a  heavy  sea, 
when  at  a  great  distance  from  shore ;  but  being  near 
a  rock,  though  no  swimmer,  he  contrived  to  scramble 
to  it.  Here  he  remained  two  days  with  little  pros- 
pect of  relief,  as  he  was  too  far  off  the  land  to  be 
visible.  Luckily,  however,  a  boat  happened  to  go 
that  way,  in  quest  of  wild  fowl,  and  discovering  his 
signals,  rescued  him  from  his  forlorn  situation.  He 
was,  however,  so  little  discouraged  by  this  accident, 
that  a  short  time  after  he  procured  an  ox's  hide,  and 
by  the  assistance  of  hoops  he  converted  it  into  a  sort 
of  canoe,  in  which  he  made  several  successful 
voyages. 

VICISSITUDES. 

The  Winterton  East  Indiaman  was  wrecked  near 
the  coast  of  Madagascar,  on  the  20th  of  August, 
1792.  The  boats  being  most  of  them  dashed  in 
pieces,  captain  Dundas  and  forty-eight  persons  were 
on  board  the  vessel  when  she  went  down.  The  rest 
of  the  people  got  to  the  land,  some  on  small  pieces 
of  the  wreck  which  drifted  nearer  the  shore  ;  others 
in  canoes,  with  which  the  natives  came  off  to  plunder 
the  remains  of  the  vessel.  The  whole  of  the  sur- 
vivors, in  a  few  days,  arrived  at  Tulliar,  the  residence 
of  the  king  of  Baba,  who  treated  them  with  much 
humanity. 

Mr.  Dale,  the  third  mate,  with  four  seamen,  were 
despatched  in  the  yawl  to  Mozambique,  to  procure 
a  vessel,  which,  in  consequence  of  being  driven  to 
other  settlements,  they  did  not  reach  in  less  than  five 
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months.  A  vessel  was  procured,  and  the  party,  which- 
had  been  reduced  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  by  sick- 
ness, though  double  the  number  escaped  from  the 
wreck,  were  conveyed  to  Mozambique.  They  next 
embarked  in  a  private  vessel,  which  Mr.  Dale  freighted 
for  Madras,  but  on  their  voyage  they  were  captured 
by  the  French  privateer,  Le  Mutin,  Mr.  Dale  and 
Lieutenant  Brownrigg,  with  twenty-two  seamen,  and 
soldiers,  were  taken  into  the  privateer,  and  an  officer, 
with  some  men,  put  into  the  other  ship  to  guard  tho 
remainder.  The  privateer  afterwards  proceeded  on 
her  cruize  ;  when,  on  entering  the  road  of  Tutecorin, 
she  engaged  [the  Ceylon,  a  Dutch  Indiaman,  and 
after  an  action  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  was 
captured.  The  British  seamen  were  thus  liberated, 
and  reached  Madras  twelve  months  after  the  ship- 
wreck. 


THE  JUNO. 

"Dire  was  the  tossing,  deep  the  groans  !     Despair 

Tended  them 

And  over  them  triumphant,  Death  his  dart 
Shook,  but  delayed  to  strike,  though  oft  invoked 
With  vows,  as  their  chief  good,  and  final  hope." 

MILTON. 

The  Juno,  a  vessel  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  tons 
burthen,  with  a  crew  of  seventy-two  persons,  chiefly 
Lascars,  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Aracan,  in  June 
1795.  The  ship  did  not  go  to  the  bottom,  as  was 
expected,  but  went  no  farther  than  just  leaving  the 
upper  deck  under  water.      All  hands  scrambled  up 
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the  rigging  to  escape  instant  destruction  ;  moving 
gradually  upwards,  as  each  succeeding  wave  buried 
her  deeper  in  the  ocean.  Captain  Bremner,  his  wife, 
the  second  mate,  Mr.  Mackay,  with  a  few  others,  got 
into  the  mizen  top  ;  and  all  the  rest  clung  about  the 
mizen  rigging,  except  one  man,  who  gained  the  fore 
top.  The  ship  rolled  so  violently,  that  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  they  could  hold  themselves  fast. 

A  raft  was  constructed,  and  on  the  sixth  day  from 
the  vessel  going  down,  the  principal  part  of  the  crew 
ventured  on  it,  but  finding  it  too  heavily  loaded, 
many  returned  to  the  ship  ;  and  the  remainder,  after 
working  all  night  without  clearing  the  vessel,  got  back 
to  their  old  stations  on  the  wreck.  Captain  Bremner 
died  delirious,  leaving  his  wife,  a  delicate  young 
woman,  to  all  the  horrors  from  which  death  had  re- 
lieved him. 

Each  succeeding  day  had  its  victims,  and  thinned 
the  shrouds  of  their  wretched  inhabitants.  Two 
boys  were  taken  ill  at  the  same  time  ;  Mr.  Wade, 
the  father  of  one  of  them,  heard  the  news  with  indif- 
ference, saying,  that  "  he  could  do  nothing  for  him," 
and  left  him  to  his  fate.  The  other  father,  with 
far  different  feelings,  hurried  down,  and  watching 
a  favourable  moment,  crawled  on  all  fours,  along 
the  weather  gunwale,  to  his  son,  who  was  in  the 
mizen  rigging.  By  this  time,  only  three  or  four 
planks  of  the  quarter  deck  remained  just  over  the 
quarter  gallery,  and  to  this  spot  the  unhappy  man 
conducted  his  son,  making  him  fast  to  the  rail  to 
prevent  his  being  washed  away.  The  father  hung 
with  true  parental  fondness  over  his  son,  and  if  a 
shower  came,  opened  his  mouth  to  receive  the  drops, 
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or  gently  moistened  his  lips  with  a  rag.  In  this  af- 
fecting situation,  both  remained  four  or  five  days,  till 
the  boy  expired.  The  unfortunate  parent,  as  if 
unwilling  to  believe  that  his  child  was  not  yet  alive, 
raised  the  body,  looked  wistfully  at  it,  and  when  he 
could  not  longer  entertain  any  doubt,  watched  it  in 
silence,  until  it  was  carried  off  by  the  sea ;  then 
wrapping  himself  in  a  piece  of  canvass,  he  sunk 
down  and  rose  no  more,  though  he  lived  two  days 
longer. 

On.  the  twentieth  day  of  their  sufferings,  land  was 
descried,  though  at  considerable  distance.  On  the 
following  day,  the  beams  of  the  upper  deck  were  out 
of  the  water ;  the  gun  deck  was  soon  after  dry,  and 
hither  the  wretched  sufferers,  including  Mrs.  Brem- 
ner  repaired.  Their  situation  in  the  gun  room  was 
now  comparatively  comfortable.  Some  men  were  ob- 
served walking  on  the  shore  ;  and  six  Lascars  pushed 
off  on  spars  and  gained  the  beach,  where  they  found 
a  stream  of  fresh  water,  of  which  they  drank  copiously. 
They  remained  all  night  on  shore  ;  next  morning 
made  a  fire,  and  waved  their  handkerchiefs  as  a  signal 
for  those  on  the  wreck  to  join  them.. 

Mr.  Mackay  the  gunner,  and  one  or  two  other 
persons,  ventured  on  planks,  and  after  being .  much 
driven  about  reached  the  shore,  the  Birman,  and 
some  of  the  natives,  who  had  been  led  to  the  spot, 
fetched  Mrs.  Bremner  and  her  maid  on  shore.  Some 
rupees  which  the  lady  had  preserved,  were  of  great 
service  in  purchasing  rice  from  the  natives,  who  were 
by  no  means  hospitable.  Mr.  Mackay,  his  boy,  the 
gunner,  and  the  serang,  set  out  on  foot  for  Chittagong, 
while  Mrs.  Bremner  and  her  maid  were  carried  on 
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litters.  The  rest  of  the  crew  remained  with  the  na- 
tives near  the  wreck. 

Mr.  Mackay  was  so  weak,  that  he  was  unable  to 
keep  up  with  the  rest  of  the  party  ;  he  therefore  re- 
mained behind,  and  soon  met  with  a  body  of  the  na- 
tives of  Aracan,  who  were  dressing  rice  on  the  beach. 
The  chief  accosted  him  in  Portuguese,  and  learning 
his  misfortunes,  was  much  affected  by  the  relation. 
He  immediately  supplied  him  with  the  best  victuals 
he  had,  and  assured  him  of  a  plentiful  store  for  his 
journey.  He  also  gave  him  a  pair  of  trowsers,  for 
Mr.  Mackay  was  quite  naked.  This  humane  indivi- 
dual was  a  Portuguese  Pedlar. 

The  party  reached  Chittagong  in  safety.  Mr. 
Mackay  afterwards  returned  to  the  wreck,  and  saving 
all  that  he  could,  burnt  her.  This  being  accomplished, 
he  sailed  for  Calcutta,  where  he  arrived  on  the  12th 
of  December,  1795.  Mrs.  Bremner,  who  had  sur- 
vived such  calamities,  was  afterwards  well  married. 

STORM  OFF  WEYMOUTH. 

Few  storms  at  sea  have  been  more  severe  or  des- 
tructive, than  that  which  visited  the  coast  of  Wey- 
mouth on  the  18th  of  December,  1795.  Indeed,  it 
may  almost  be  said,  that 

i:  The  straining  winds  ne'er  toil'd  so  hard  before." 

Three  transports,  the  Catharine,  the  Venus,  and 
the  Piedmont,  with  a  number  of  troops  on  board,  and 
three  merchant  ships,  were  wrecked.  A  woman  and 
a  boy  were  the  only  persons  saved  from  the  Catharine. 
Of  the  few,  who  reached  the  shore,  from  the  Pied- 
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mont,  there  was  scarcely  one  who  was  not  dreadfully 
bruised,  and  some  had  their  limbs  broken.  Of  ninety- 
six  persons  on  board  the  Venus,  only  nineteen  were 
saved,  and  the  loss  of  lives  in  the  merchant  vessels 
was  still  greater. 

The  whole  number  of  dead  bodies  found  on  the 
beach,  amounted  to  two  nundred  and  thirty-four.  Of 
these,  two  hundred  and  eight  were  committed  to  the 
earth,  as  decently  as  circumstances  would  admit,  in 
graves  dug  on  the  fleet  side  of  the  beach,  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  sea,  where  a  pile  of  stones  was  raised  on 
each  to  mark  where  they  lay.  The  officers  were  inter- 
red in  a  large  grave  in  the  church-yard  of  Wyke, 
where  two  monuments  have  been  raised  to  the  memory 
of  the  unfortunate  sufferers. 

BLOWING  UP. 

The  Amphion  frigate,  commanded  by  captain 
Israel  Pellew,  while  getting  her  fore-mast  repaired  at 
Plymouth,  in  September,  1796,  blew  up  with  a 
dreadful  explosion.  It  is  believed,  that  there  were 
two  successive  explosions.  The  first  threw  captain 
Pellew,  captain  Swaffield,  and  the  first  lieutenant, 
who  were  drinking  wine  together,  from  their  seats, 
and  struck  them  against  the  ceiling  of  the  upper  deck. 
Captain  Pellew,  with  great  presence  of  mind,  flew  to 
the  cabin  windows,  and  with  an  amazing  leap,  which 
the  sense  of  danger  alone  enabled  him  to  take,  threw 
himself  upon  one  of  the  hawsers,  and  was  taken  up  by 
a  boat.  The  first  lieutenant  saved  himself  in  the  same 
manner,  but  captain  Swaffield  perished. 

The  exact  number  of  individuals  who  suffered  is  not 
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unown  ;  but  as  the  frigate  was  to  have  sailed  on  the 
following  day,  there  were  nearly  a  hundred  men, 
women,  and  children  on  board,  above  the  ship's  com- 
pliment. The  survivors,  who  did  not  exceed  ten  in 
number,  were  most  miraculously  preserved.  The 
fore  magazine  had  taken  fire ;  four  men  who  were 
at  work  on  the  tops,  were  blown  up,  and  fell  into 
the  water  without  much  injury  from  the  explosion. 
The  fate  of  a  child  was  still  more  singular ;  the 
terror  of  the  shock  having  made  its  mother  grasp  it 
f^st,  the  under  part  of  her  body  was  blown  away, 
while  the  upper  part  remained  with  the  child  fast 
locked  in  her  arms  ! 

At  the  moment  of  the  explosion,  the  sentinel  at  the 
cabin  door  happened  to  be  looking  at  his  watch  ;  he 
felt  it  dashed  from  his  hands,  after  which  he  became 
insensible,  and  how  he  escaped  he  was  ignorant ;  but 
he  was  carried  ashore  very  little  hurt.  The  boatswain 
was  directing  the  men  in  rigging  out  the  jib-boom, 
when  he  felt  himself  suddenly  thrown  upwards,  and 
he  fell  into  the  sea.  Pie  was  taken  up  by  a  boat, 
without  any  other  hurt  than  a  broken  arm.  One  or 
the  seamen  (a  Gascon  we  are  afraid)  declared  that 
he  was  below  when  the  frigate  blew  up,  and  went  to 
the  bottom  in  the  hull ;  that  he  recollected  having  a 
knife  in  his  pocket,  with  which  he  cut  his  way  through 
the  companion  in  the  gun-room,  already  shattered  by 
the  explosion,  and  rising  to  the  surface  of  the  water, 
swam  unhurt  ashore. 
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MAHOMETAN  PILGRIMS. 

An  East  India  ship  of  nine  hundred  tons  burthen, 
manned  with  a  hundred  Lascars,  and  navigated  by  a 
captain,  four  mates,  and  a  gunner,  who  were  Europeans, 
sailed  from  Surat  in  India,  on  the  10th  of  April, 
1754.  She  had  previously  taken  on  board  five  hun- 
dred merchants  and  other  passengers,  who  were  going 
to  pay  their  yearly  devotions  at  the  tomb  of  Mahomet. 
On  the  18th,  a  smoke  was  observed  coming  up  through 
the  deck  in  the  gallery,  and  th«  mate  getting  off  the 
fore-hatches  to  see  where  the  fire  was,  the  flame  burst 
forth  with  such  violence,  that  it  burnt  his  shirt  and 
trowsers,  and  in  five  minutes  communicated  to  the 
rigging.     Now, 

"  Down  to  the  keels,  and  upward  to  the  sails, 
The  fire  descends,  or  mounts ;  but  still  prevails  ; 
Not  buckets  pour'd,  nor  strength  of  human  hand, 
Can  the  victorious  element  withstand, 
Or  stop  the  firey  pest." 

The  boats  were  all  on  board,  except  the  long  boat ; 
and  the  rigging  being  on  fire,  the  tackles  could  not 
be  used  to  hoist  them  out.  The  Lascars  ran  about, 
but  rendered  no  assistance.  The  mate  and  the  gunner 
went  to  the  powder-room  to  heave  the  powder  over- 
board, and  while  thus  employed,  the  long  boat,  the 
only  piospect  of  relief,  was  cut  adrift  by  the  sailors. 
The  captain  told  the  mate  that  he  had  seen  him  swim 
farther  than  to  the  long  boat ;  and  that  as  it  was 
death  to  stay  on  board,  he  might  yet  reach  her  and 
save  the   Europeans.     The  mate  took  his  cutlass  in 
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his  mouth,  and  instantly  leaped  overboard  ;  but  he 
had  so  far  to  swim,  that  he  was  obliged  to  quit  the 
cutlass,  and  struggle  for  his  life.  When  he  reached 
the  long  boat,  he  was  going  to  use  his  authority; 
but  although  he  was  much  beloved  by  the  sailors, 
yet  they  told  him  it  was  at  an  end.  They  refused 
to  go  back  to  the  ship,  saying,  that  three  or  four 
hundred  people  were  swimming  towards  the  long 
boat,  which  was  already  full ;  that  they  had  left  their 
own  fathers  and  brothers  to  perish,  and  would  not 
lotutn  to  take  in  five  infidels,  as  they  called  the 
Europeans,  on  whose  account  Mahomet  had  burnt 
the  ship. 

The  mate  was  taken  on  board,  and  there  were  then 
ninety-six  persons  in  the  boat,  without  either  water, 
provisions,  or  a  compass,  and  nearly  two  hundred 
leagues  from  the  coast  of  Malabar,  the  nearest 
land.  About  eight  o'clock  at  night,  the  ship  blew  up 
with  a  noise  like  thunder,  and  every  person  in  her 
perished. 

Those  in  the  boat  rowed  forty-eight  hours  towards 
the  coast  of  Malabar,  when  the  mate  desired  the 
people  to  take  their  turbans,  and  stitch  them  together 
with  some  rope  yarn,  made  out  of  the  long  boat's 
cable.  This  they  did  with  all  expedition  ;  and 
having  a  side  wind  with  fair  weather,  they  got  on 
pretty  well. 

On  the  seventh  day  they  had  suffered  so  much 
from  thirst,  that  their  throats  and  tongues  were  so 
swelled,  as  to  render  them  unable  to  speak  to  each 
other.  Sixteen  died  on  that  day,  and  almost  the 
whole  people  became  imbecile,  and  died  of  laughing. 
The  mate  was  the  only  person  that  retained  his  senses. 
r2 
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Twenty  more  died  on  the  eighth  day  ;  but  on  the 
ninth,  land  was  observed,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
people  were  saved  from  a  miserable  death. 

THE  CABALVA. 

While  the  survivors  of  the  crew  of  the  Cabalva 
East  Indiaman,  after  its  wreck  in  July,  1818,  on  the 
southern  part  of  the  Cardagos  Garagos  shoals,  were 
sojourning  on  an  island  of  sand  for  fourteen  days, 
waiting  the  return  of  the  cutter,  which  they  had 
despatched  in  quest  of  assistance  to  the  Mauritius, 
Mr.  Hotson,  the  oldest  of  their  number,  delivered,  on 
the  first  Sunday  of  their  stay,  the  following  well- 
timed  and  pathetic  discourse  : 

"  Fellow  shipmates,  and  companions  in  misfortune, 
when  we  look  around  us,  and  contemplate  our  situa- 
tions ;  when  we  reflect  how  narrowly  we  have  just 
escaped  a  watery  grave,  we  cannot  fail  to  acknow- 
ledge and  to  feel  to  whom  we  are  indepted  for  so 
gracious  a  deliverance. 

"  The  hand  of  an  all-merciful  God  has  been 
with  us,  and  it  is  our  duty,  on  the  present  occasion, 
to  humble  ourselves  before  him,  and  to  offer  up  our 
prayers  and  thanksgivings  for  so  merciful  an  interpo- 
sition. 

"  While  we  deplore  the  loss  of  our  beloved 
commander,  and  many  of  our  shipmates,  let  us  not 
repine  at  the  decrees  of  Providence.  It  was  his 
mighty  will  that  some  should  perish  ;  and  we  must 
not  call  in  question  the  justness  of  the  fate  which  he 
decrees  to  us.  But  let  us  not  suppose  that  it  is  from 
any  degree  of  superior  worth  or  virtue  that  God  has 
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been  pleased  to  spare  our  lives  ;  rather  let  us  bow  to 
the  chastening  rod,  and  acknowledge  ourselves  un- 
worthy sinners ;  for,  by  confessing  our  sins,  the 
Holy  Scriptures  inform  us,  God  will  forgive  us  our 
sins,  and  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness. 

"  Let  us,  therefore,  turn  our  hearts  unto  God  in 
spirit  and  in  truth  ;  and  let  our  present  afflictions  not 
only  never  be  effaced  from  our  memories,  but  let  it 
serve  to  impress  upon  us  a  lasting  sense  of  the 
mercies  of  Him  who  has  snatched  us  from  a  watery 
grave. 

"  Although  it  has  been  the  Almighty  will  to  cast  us 
upon  this  desolate  place,  still  have  we  great  reason  to 
be  thankful  that  He  has  provided  us,  and  continues 
daily  to  provide  us,  with  the  means  of  subsistence ; 
and,  as  I  hope  and  trust,  from  his  mercy,  with  the 
means  of  safety,  and  speedy  deliverance  also. 

"  Let  us>  then,  confide,  that  it  will  not  prove  to 
the  will  of  a  God,  full  of  compassion  and  mercy,  to 
doom  to  a  watery  grave  so  many  human  beings  ot 
his  own  creation,  of  his  own  image,  so  many 
Christians,  for  whom  a  Saviour  has  given  up  his  life 
on  the  cross. 

"  It  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  grateful  in  the  eyes 
of  an  Almighty  Providence,  that,  separated  as  we  are 
from  our  wives,  children,  parents,  and  dearest  con- 
nexions, we  should  be  called  into  eternity  in  so 
sorrowful  and  heart-rending  a  manner.  No,  my 
fellow  shipmates  ;  let  us  rather  believe  that  Almighty 
God  has  provided  and  preserved  to  our  use,  the 
means  of  safety  ;  and,  by  imprinting  on  our  minds 
the  recollection  of  our  present  situation,  and  of  his 
infinite  mercy  in  delivering  us,  will  reform  our  hearts, 
r  3 
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and  fill  us  with  lasting  gratitude  for  the  compassion 

which  the  Almighty  has  shown  towards  us. 

V  Let  us,  then,  unite  with  one  hand  and  one  heart, 
to  accelerate  the  great  undertaking  of  our  deliverance, 
which  so  conspicuously  appears  to  be  placed  within 
our  reach  ;  let  us  not  neglect  or  delay  to  improve  this 
great  gift  of  heaven ;  but,  by  immediately  launching 
our  bark  for  a  near  and  friendly  country,  to  obtain 
assistance  to  transport  us  all  thither,  under  the 
guidance  and  protection  of  the  Omnipotent. 

*'  Let  us  be  patient,  unanimous,  and  of  good  cheer  ; 
let  no  variety  of  opinions  or  quarrels  disturb  our 
harmony  ;  but,  joining  in  one  heart  and  soul,  in  one 
and  the  same  cause,  let  us  commit  our  bark  to  the 
mercy  of  Providence,  and  offer  up  supplications  for  a 
safe  voyage. 

"  After  being  extricated,  my  fellow  shipmates, 
from  this  dreary  abode,  I  trust  we  shall  never  lay 
down  our  heads  to  rest,  without  offering  up  a  thanks- 
giving to  that  Divine  Being,  who  will  have  so 
mercifully  rescued  us  from  the  jaws  of  death. 

"  Let  us  now  all  join  in  repeating  the  Christian's 
universal  prayer ;  that  which  our  blessed  Saviour 
commanded  us  to  use  when  we  address  our  heavenly 
Father." 

(Here  they  recited  the  Lord's  Prayer.) 

On  the  Sunday  after,  as  the  same  worthy  indivi- 
dual was  about  to  renew  his  exhortations  to  the 
people,  the  boatswain  called  out  in  ecstacy,  "  A  sail ! 
a  ship  !"  In  an  instant  all  ran  to  the  beach,  and 
could  plainly  discern  a  large  ship  to  the  south,  dis- 
tant about  seven  or  eight  miles,  and  soon  after  another 
vessel,  a  brig.     Their  joy  knew  no  bounds ;  a  small 
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cutter  was  launched  in  an  instant,  and  the  chief  mate, 
boatswain,  and  others  jumping  into  her,  pushed  off 
towards  their  expected  deliverers.  The  men  then 
ran  to  the  stores,  but  were  persuaded  in  some  mea- 
sure to  forbear.  Wine  was  served  out  to  all  hands  ; 
Mr.  Hotson  addressed  them  in  a  few  words,  when 
all  knelt,  and  repeated  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

It  was  indeed  their  deliverers  whom  they  espied. 
The  cutter  had  reached  the  Mauritius  in  safety, 
whence  the  Magicienne  frigate,  and  Challenger  brig, 
had  been  despatched  to  their  relief. 

After  the  shipwrecked  sufferers  had  been  all  em- 
barked, Mr.  Hotson  thus  describes  his  feelings  : 

"  Saturday,  July  25.  Notwithstanding  the  inva- 
riable kindness  we  are  treated  with,  it  is  natural  for 
us  to  wish  for  land  scenery.  Our  friends  in  England 
will  be  anxious  to  hear  from  us,  and  we  have  many 
wants  which  a  ship  cannot  supply.  We  were  naked 
almost,  and  we  have  been  clothed  :  we  were  in  a 
starving  state,  and  we  have  been  fed  ;  our  fate  de- 
manded commiseration,  and  we  have  met  with  it. 
The  names  of  Purvis  and  Bridges  are  imprinted  on 
our  hearts,  yet  we  want  a  repose  which  Cargados 
Garajos  cannot  give." 

CAPTAIN  RILEY. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  the  annals  of  shipwreck, 
a  personal  narrative  more  deeply  distressing,  or  more 
painfully  interesting,  than  that  of  Captain  Riley. 
Were  there  not  the  most  ample  testimony  to  his 
excellent  moral  character  and  unimpeachable  veracity, 
we  might  be  led  to  withhold  our   belief  from  some 
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parts  of  it,  on  the  simple  ground,  that  human  nature 
on  the  one  hand,  was  utterly  incapable  of  inflicting, 
and  on  the  other,  of  enduring  such  hardships  and 
sufferings  as  this  gentleman  and  his  poor  ship- 
wrecked companions  had  to  undergo — sufferings 
which,  as  Captain  Riley  truly  says,  have  been  as 
great  and  as  various  as  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of 
humanity. 

The  American  Brig,  Commerce,  commanded  by 
Captain  Riley,  with  a  crew  of  ten  persons,  was 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  on  the  28th  of 
August,  1815.  With  some  difficulty  the  crew  reached 
the  shore,  and  secured  a  small  quantity  of  provisions 
and  tools,  to  repair  their  boat,  in  which  they  hoped 
to  reach  the  Cape  de  Verd  Island.  All  hopes  of 
this  were,  however,  soon  rendered  abortive  by  the 
appearance  of  a  party  of  Arabs,  who  burnt  their 
trunks  and  chests,  carried  off  their  provisions,  and 
stove  in  the  wine  and  water  casks.  The  crew  escaped 
to  their  boat,  but  Mr.  Riley  was  left  behind.  One  of  them 
seized  hold  of  him  by  the  throat,  and  with  a  scimitar 
at  his  breast,  gave  him  to  understand  there  was  money 
on  board,  and  it  must  instantly  be  brought  ashore. 

When  the  ship  was  wrecked,  Mr.  Riley  had  divided 
the  dollars  among  the  crew.  On  being  informed  of 
the  demands  of  the  Arabs,  he  hailed  the  men,  and 
told  them  what  the  savages  required  ;  a  bucket  was 
accordingly  sent  ashore  with  about  a  thousand  dollars. 
An  old  Arab  instantly  laid  hold  of  it,  and  forcing 
Riley  to  accompany  him,  they  all  went  behind  the 
sand  hills  to  divide  the  spoil.  In  this  situation  he 
felt  himself  very  uneasy,  and  in  order  to  regain 
the  beach,  he  made  signs   that  there  was  still  more 
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money  remaining  in  the  ship.  The  hint  succeeded  ; 
and  under  the  idea  of  getting  it,  they  allowed  him 
again  to  hail  his  people ;  when,  instead  of  money,  he 
desired  them  to  send  on  shore  Antonio  Michal  (an 
old  man  they  had  taken  in  at  New  Orleans),  as  the 
only  possible  means  left  for  him  of  effecting  his  own 
escape.  The  Arabs  finding,  on  his  reaching  the  shore, 
that  he  had  brought  no  money  with  him,  struck  him, 
pricked  him  with  their  sharp  knives,  and  stripped  him 
of  all  his  clothes.  Mr.  Riley  seized  this  opportunity 
of  springing  from  his  keepers,  and  plunged  into  the 
sea.  On  rising  through  the  surf,  he  perceived  the 
old  Arab  within  ten  feet  of  him,  up  to  his  chin  in 
water,  with  his  spear  raised  ready  to  strike  him  ;  but 
another  surf  rolling  at  that  instant  over  him,  saved  his 
life,  and  he  reached  the  lee  of  the  wreck  in  safety. 
The  remorseless  brutes  wreaked  their  vengeance  on 
poor  Antonio,  by  plunging  a  spear  into  his  body, 
which  laid  him  lifeless  at  their  feet. 

The  wreck  was,  by  this  time,  going  rapidly  to 
pieces  ;  the  long  boat  writhed  like  an  old  basket. 
The  crew  had  neither  provisions  nor  water  ;  neither 
oars  nor  a  rudder  to  the  boat ;  neither  compass  nor 
quadrant  to  direct  their  course  ;  yet,  hopeless  as  their 
situation  was,  and  expecting  to  be  swallowed  up  by 
the  first  surf,  they  resolved  to  try  their  fate  on  the 
ocean,  rather  than  to  encounter  death  from  the  relent- 
less savages  on  shore.  By  great  exertion,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  a  water  cask,  out  of  which  they 
filled  four  gallons  into  a  keg.  One  of  the  seamen, 
Porter,  stole  on  shore  by  the  hawser,  and  brought  on 
Ooard  two  oars,  with  a  small  bag  of  money  which, 
they    had   buried,    containing    about    four    hundred 
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dollars.  They  also  contrived  to  get  together  a  few 
pieces  of  salt  pork,  a  live  pig,  weighing  about  twenty 
pounds,  about  four  pounds  of  figs,  a  spar  for  the 
boat's  mast,  a  jib,  and  a  main  sail.  Every  thing 
being  ready,  the  crew  went  to  prayers  ;  and  the  wind 
ceasing  to  blow,  the  boat  was  launched  through  the 
breakers.  In  this  miserable  boat  they  determined 
to  stand  out  in  the  wide  ocean  ;  but  after  being  six 
days  at  sea,  it  was  driven  on  the  rocks,  and  com- 
pletely stove.     The  crew  again  reached  the  shore. 

On  the  next  morning,  they  set  out  from  the  place 
where  they  had  been  cast,  which,  as  it  afterwards 
appeared,  was  Cape  Barbas,  not  far  from  Cape  Blanco. 
They  proceeded  easterly  close  to  the  water's  edge, 
for  three  days,  when  they  encountered  a  large  com- 
pany of  Arabs  who  were  watering  their  camels. 
The  shipwrecked  mariners  bowed  themselves  to  the 
ground  with  every  mark  of  submission,  and  by  signs 
implored  their  compassion,  but  in  vain.  The  whole 
party  were  in  an  instant  stripped  naked  to  tfie  skin,, 
and  the  Arabs  began  to  fight  most  furiously  for  the 
booty,  and  especially  for  getting  possession  of  the 
prisoners.  "  Six  or  eight  of  them,"  says  Captain 
Riley,  whose  narrative  we  now  quote,  "  were  about 
me,  one  hawling  me  one  way,  and  one  another.  The 
one  who  stript  us,  stuck  to  us  as  his  lawful  property,  sig- 
nifying, '  you  may  have  the  others,  these  are  mine.' — 
They  cut  at  each  other  over  my  head,  and  on  every  side 
of  me,  with  their  bright  weapons,  which  fairly  whizzed 
through  the  air  within  an  inch  of  my  naked  body,  and 
on  every  side  of  me,  now  hacking  each  other's  arms 
apparently  to  the  bone ;  men  laying  their  ribs  bare 
with-  gashes,   while  their  heads,   hands,  and  thighs 
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received  a  fall  share  of  cuts  and  wounds.  The  blood 
streaming  from  every  gash,  ran  down  their  bodies, 
colouring  and  heightening  the  natural  hideousness  of 
their  appearance,  I  had  expected  to  be  cut  to  pieces 
in  this  dreadful  affray,  but  was  not  injured. 

"The  battle  over,  I  saw  my  distressed  companions 
divided  among  the  Arabs,  and  all  going  towards  the 
drove  of  camels,  though  they  were  at  some  distance 
from  me.  We  too  were  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
two  old  women,  who  urged  us  on  with  sticks  towards 
the  camels.  Naked  and  barefooted,  we  could  not  go 
very  fast,  and  I  showed  the  women  my  mouth,  which 
was  parched  white  as  frost,  and  without  a  sign  of 
moisture.  When  we  got  near  the  well,  one  of  the 
women  called  for  another,  who  came  to  us  with  a 
wooden  bowl,  that  held,  I  should  guess,  about  a  gallon 
of  water,  and  setting  it  on  the  ground,  made  myself 
and  Dick  kneel  down  and  put  our  heads  into  it  like 
camels.  I  drank,  I  suppose,  half  a  gallon,  though 
I  had  been  very  particular  in  cautioning  the  men 
against  drinking  too  much  at  a  times  in  case  they  ever 
came  to  water.  I  now  experienced  how  much  easier 
it  was  to  preach,  than  to  practise  aright.  They  then 
led  us  to  the  well,  the  water  of  which  was  nearly  as 
black  and  disgusting  as  stale  bilge  water.  A  large 
bowl  was  now  filled  with  it,  and  a  little  sour  camel's 
milk  poured  from  a  goat  skin  into  it ;  this  tasted  to 
me  delicious,  and  we  all  drank  of  it  till  our  stomachs 
were  literally  filled.  We  now  begged  for  something 
to  eat,  but  these  Arabs  had  nothing  for  themselves, 
and  seemed  very  sorry  it  was  not  in  their  power  to 
give  us  some  food.  There  were  at  and  about  the. 
well,  I  should  reckon,  about  one   hundred  persons. 
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men,  women,  and  children,  and  from  four  to  five  hun- 
dred camels,  large  and  small.  The  sun  beat  fiercely 
upon  us,  and  our  skins  seemed  actually  to  fiy  like 
meat  before  the  fire.  These  people  continued  to 
draw  water  for  their  camels,  of  which  the  animals 
drank  enormous  quantities." 

The  party  travelled  south-east  over  a  plain  covered 
with  small  sharp  stones,  which  lacerated  their  feet 
dreadfully.  About  midnight  they  halted,  and  for 
the  first  time  got  about  a  pint  of  pure  camel's  milk 
each.  The  wind  was  chilling  cold ;  they  lay  on 
sharp  stones  perfectly  naked ;  their  bodies  blistered 
and  mangled,  and  the  stones  piercing  their  naked 
flesh  to  the  ribs.  On  the  morning  of  the  11th 
(September),  a  pint  of  milk  was  divided  among  four 
of  them,  and  fhey  got  nothing  more  until  midnight, 
when  they  were  allowed  a  little  milk  and  water. 
They  continued  travelling  in  the  desert,  enduring  all 
the  miseries  of  hunger,  thirst,  and  fatigue,  with 
every  addition  Arab  cruelty  could  inflict,  until  they 
reachd  Wadnoon.  Sidi  Hamet,  an  African  trader, 
who  had  purchased  them  of  the  old  Arab,  however, 
became  the  means  of  their  deliverance.  He  told 
Mr.  Riley,  that  he  must  write  a  letter  to  his  friend 
at  Suara,  desiring  him  to  pay  the  money  for  the 
ransom  of  himself  and  people,  when  they  should  be 
free.  A  scrap  of  paper,  a  reed,  and  some  black 
liquor,  was  then  brought  to  Mr.  Riley,  who  briefly 
wrote  the  circumstances  of  the  loss  of  the  ship,  his 
captivity,  &c.  adding,  "  worn  down  to  the  bone  by 
the  most  dreadful  of  all  sufferings,  naked,  and  a 
slave,  I  implore  your  pity,  and  trust  that  such  distress 
will  not  be  suffered  to  plead  in  vain."     The  letter 
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was  addressed,  "To  the  English,  French,  Spanish, 
or  American  consuls,  or  any  christian  merchants  in 
Magadore."  The  anxiety  of  the  captives  may  be 
well  imagined.  For  seven  days  after  Hamet's  depar- 
ture they  were  shut  up  in  a  yard  during  the  day, 
where  cows,  sheep,  and  asses,  rested  ;  and  locked  up 
all  night  in  a  dreary  cellar. 

On  the  evening  of  the  eighth  day,  a  Moor  came 
into  the  inclosure,  and  brought  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Wiltshire,  the  English  Consul,  stating,  that  he  had 
agreed  to  the  demands  of  Sidi  Hamet,  whom  he  kept 
as  an  hostage  for  their  safe  appearance,  and  that  the 
bearer  would  conduct  them  to  Mogadore.  He  had 
also  sent  them  clothes  and  provisions  ;  and  thus 
accoutred  and  fortified,  they  set  out  under  their  new 
conductor,  who  brought  them  safe  to  Mogadore,  where 
they  were  most  kindly  received  by  Mr.  Wiltshire, 
who  took  each  man  by  the  hand,  and  welcomed  him 
to  life  and  liberty.  He  conducted  them  to  his  house, 
had  them  all  washed,  clothed,  and  fed,  and  spared 
no  pains  nor  expense  in  procuring  every  comfort, 
and  in  administering  with  his  own  hand,  night  and 
day,  such  refreshment  as  their  late  sufferings  and 
debility  required.  Of  the  miserable  condition  to 
which  these  unfortunate  men  had  been  reduced,  one 
act  will  witness.  "  At  the  instance  of  Mr.  Wilt- 
shire," says  Mr.  Riley,  "  I  was  weighed,  and  fell 
short  of  ninety  pounds,  though  my  usual  weight  for 
the  last  ten  years  had  been  over  two  hundred  pounds  ; 
the  weight  of  my  companions  was  less  than  I  dare 
to  mention,  for  I  apprehend  it  would  not  be  believed 
that  the  bodies  of  men  retaining  the  vital  spark, 
should  not  have  weighed  forty  founds  .'" 
Q 
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CONTRASTS. 

It  would  require  an  observer,  perfectly  free  from  all 
apprehensions  of  danger  himself,  to  observe  its  varied 
operations  and  effects  on  different  characters  and 
dispositions  ;  yet  there  are  often  instances  of  conduct 
so  very  extraordinary  that  they  cannot  escape  the 
notice  of  persons  who  retain  a  tolerable  share  of 
self-possession.  In  the  shipwreck  of  the  Wager, 
when  death  became  most  apparant,  the  crew  were 
very  differently  affected.  One  man  seemed  deprived 
of  reason  ;  and  in  the  ravings  of  despair,  stalked  about 
the  deck,  flourishing  a  cutlass  over  his  head,  and 
calling  himself  the  king  of  the  country.  He  struck 
every  one  he  came  near  ;  and  his  companions  had  no 
other  security  against  his  violence,  than  by  knocking 
him  down.  Some  who  had  before  been  reduced  by 
long  sickness  and  scurvy,  became  as  it  were  petrified 
and  bereaved  of  sense  and  were  carried  to  and  fro 
by  the  jerks  and  rolling  of  the  ship,  like  inanimate 
logs,  without  making  the  slightest  effort  towards 
aiding  themselves. 

So  terrible  indeed  was  the  scene  of  foaming  breakers 
all  around,  that  one  of  the  bravest  men  on  board  dis- 
mayed at  their  appearance,  would  have  thrown  himself 
over  the  rails  of  the  quarter  deck  into  the  sea,  had  he 
not  been  prevented  ;  thus 

"men  at  once  life  seem  to  lose,  and  loth, 

Running  to  lose  it,  and  to  save  it  both." 

Although   these   instances   of  weakness,    or  of  a 
want   of  fortitude,    occurred,  yet  there  were  scera! 
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persons  on  board  who  retained  a  presence  of  mind 
truly  heroic.  The  man  at  the  helm  kept  his  station, 
though  both  rudder  and  tiller  were  gone  ;  and  being 
asked  by  one  of  the  officers,  if  the  ship  would  steer 
or  not,  he  first  leisurely  made  a  trial  by  the  wheel, 
and  then  answered  in  the  negative,  with  as  much 
respect  and  coolness,  as  if  she  had  been  in  perfect 
safety.  He  then  applied  himself  with  his  usual 
serenity  to  his  duty,  persuaded  that  it  did  not  become 
him  to  desert  his  post  so  long  as  the  ship  kept 
together. 

THE  LAST  OF  A  CHEW. 

The  brig  Tyrrel,  captain  Coghlan,  in  a  voyage 
from  Sandy  Hook  to  Antigua,  was  wrecked  on  the 
3d  of  July,  1759.  The  crew,  consisting  of  seven- 
teen persons,  embarked  in  the  boat,  which  was  only 
nineteen  feet  long  and  six  broad.  On  the  16th, 
their  whole  stock  of  provisions  and  water  being  ex- 
hausted, only  three  persons  of  the  seventeen  now  sur- 
vived, the  others  had  all  perished  by  famine  ;  and 
these  were 

"with  hunger  pinchM, 

Waiting  the  slow  approach  of  death/' 
To    them  no    hope,    or  prospects    now  remained, 
since 

'  All  actual  nourishment  but  air  was  wanting," 

The  mate,  Purnell,   the  captain  and  the  boatswain, 

the  only  persons  remaining,  attempting  to  eat  part  of  a 

boy  who  had  last  died  ;  but  they  could  not  swallow  it, 

and  the  body  was  therefore  thrown  overboard. 

q2 
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Early  on  the  succeeding  morning,  the  18th  of 
July,  Purnell  found  both  his  companions  dead  and 
cold.  Their  melancholy  fate  taught  him  to  anticipate 
his  own  dissolution  ;  but  although  his  body  was  feeble, 
yet  his  understanding  was  unimpaired,  and  his  spirits 
as  good  as  his  deplorable  situation  would  admit ;  for 
he  never  lost  hopes  of  making  land.  On  the  25th, 
having  in  the  meantime  been  relieved  by  some  bar- 
nacles on  the  rudder,  he  discovered  a  sail,  which 
proved  to  be  a  schooner,  commanded  by  captain 
Castleman.  Purnell  was  taken  on  board,  and  had  a 
draught  of  water,  the  first  he  had  tasted  for  twenty- 
three  days.  He  was  so  weak,  that  his  life  was 
despaired  of ;  but  by  kind  treatment  and  medical  ad* 
vice,  he  recovered, 

THE  ALCESTE. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  extraor- 
dinary difference  of  conduct  in  the  officers  and  crew 
of  the  Medusa,  formerly  mentioned,  and  those  of  the 
British  ship,  the  Alceste,  which  was  wrecked  on  its 
return  from  China,  in  1817.  These  two  frigates  were 
wrecked  nearly  about  the  same  time — the  distance 
from  the  nearest  friendly  port  pretty  nearly  the  same 
— in  one  case,  all  the  people  were  kept  together,  in  a 
perfect  state  of  discipline  and  subordination,  aad 
brought  safely  home  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
globe  ; — in  the  other,  every  one  seems  to  have 
been  left  to  shift  for  himself,  and  the  greater  part 
perished. 

The  Alceste,  commanded  by  captain  Maxwell, 
having  taking  Lord  Amherst  on  board,  after  his  unsue- 
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cessfal  embassy  to  China,  proceeded  to  Manilla,  and 
thence  homewards  ;  but  in  passing  through  the 
straits  of  Gaspar,  on  the  18th  of  February,  she  struck 
on  a  sunken  rock,  and  remained  immoveable.  The 
boats  were  immediately  hoisted  out  and  lieutenant 
Iloppner,  with  the  barge  and  cutter,  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  ambassador  and  suite,  to  the  nearest 
part  of  the  island  of  Pulo  Leat,  which  seemed  about 
three  miles  and  a  half  distant.  Meanwhile,  every 
exertion  was  made  to  secure  what  provisions  could  be 
got,  which  were  conveyed  to  the  shore.  A  raft  was 
also  constructed,  on  which  were  placed  the  heavier 
stores,  with  some  baggage,  and  towed  towards  the 
island.  All  the  crew  were  saved,  and  got  safely  to 
the  island.  The  spot  where  the  rescued  mariners  were 
situated  was  romantic,  but  it  seemed,  at  the  same 
time,  a  place  of  ruin  and  havoc.  Few  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, and  among  the  rest,  the  ambassador,  had  more 
than  a  shirt,  or  a  pair  of  trowsers  on.  The  wreck  of 
books  was  spread  about  in  all  directions,  whilst 
parliamentary  robes,  court  dresses,  and  mandarin 
habits,  intermixed  with  checked  shirts,  and  tarry 
jackets,  were  hung  around  in  wild  confusion  on  every 
tree. 

On  Lord  Amherst  learning  that  no  fresh  water  had 
been  obtained  from  the  ship,  he  desired  every  person 
might  be  called  around  him,  and  ordered  that  a  gill  of 
the  water  that  had  been  sent  on  shore  the  day  before, 
with  half  that  quantity  of  rum,  should  be  equally 
served  out  to  every  man  without  distinction  ;  then 
taking  his  own  share  with  perfect  good  humour, 
he  afforded  to  others  that  example  of  calm  fortitude, 
and  cheerful  readiness  to  share  in  every  privation, 
•>3 
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which  never  fails  to  have  a  powerful  and  beneficial 

effect. 

When  Captain  Maxwell,  who  was  the  last  person 
that  left  the  ship,  got  on  shore,  it  was  settled,  that 
Lord  Amherst,  with  about  forty  of  his  suite,  should 
go  in  the  barge  and  cutter  to  Batavia,  as  the  most 
probable  way  of  ensuring  their  own  safety,  and  that 
of  their  companions  on  the  desolate  island,  by  sending 
shipping  from  thence  to  take  them  off.  After  a  short 
and  very  slender  fete  champete  in  this  wilderness, 
his  lordship,  with  his  suite,  amounting  in  the  whole 
to  forty  seven  persons,  waded  out  to  the  edge  of  the 
reef,  and  embarked  in  the  boat  and  cutter,  which 
were  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Hoppner.  They 
only  took  provisions  for  five  day's  limited  allowance, 
and  left  the  remainder  with  the  party  on  the  island, 
who  were  in  number  two  hundred  men  and  boys,  and 
one  woman. 

A  new  encampment  was  formed  on  the  top  of  a  hill 
and  a  well  dug  to  the  depth  of  twenty  feet  for  water, 
of  which  it  afforded  but  a  small  supply.  A  party 
was  stationed  on .  board  the  wreck,  to  endeavour  to 
gain  any  accession  they  could  to  the  stock  of  provi- 
sions and  arms.  On  the  21st,  the  party  at  the  ship 
found  themselves  surrounded  by  a  number  of  Malay 
proas,  apparently  well  armed  and  full  of  men. 
Without  a  single  sword  or  musquet  for  defence,  they 
had  just  time  to  throw  themselves  into  the  boat  along- 
side, and  push  for  the  shore,  chased  by  the  pirates, 
who,  finding  two  other  boats  push  to  their  assistance, 
returned  to  the  ship,  and  took  possession  of  her. 
Soon  afterwards,  it  was  reported,  that  the  savages, 
armed  with  soears,  were  landing. 
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Under  all  the  depressing  circumstances  attending 
shipwreck — of  hunger,  thirst,  and  fatigue,  and  me- 
naced by  a  ruthless  foe,  it  was  glorious  to  see  the 
British  spirit  staunch  and  undaunted.  The  order  was 
given  for  every  man  to  arm  himself  in  the  best  way 
he  could,  and  it  was  obeyed  with  the  utmost  promp- 
titude and  alacrity.  Rude  pike-staves  were  formed 
by  cutting  down  young  trees;  small  swords,  dirks, 
knives,  chissels,  and  even  large  spike  nails  sharpened, 
were  firmly  affixed  to  the  end  of  these  poles;  and 
those  who  could  find  nothing  better,  hardened  the 
end  of  the  wood  in  the  fire,  and  bringing  it  to  a  sharp 
point,  formed  a  tolerable  weapon.  Even  the  little 
boys  managed  to  make  fast  a  table  fork,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  on  the  end  of  a  stick  for  their  de- 
fence. One  of  the  men  who  had  been  severely 
bruised  by  the  falling  of  the  masts,  and  was  slung  in 
his  hammock  between  two  trees,  was  observed  care- 
fully fixing  the  blade  of  an  old  razor  on  a  stick,  with 
a  piece  of  rope -yam.  On  being  asked  what  he  meant 
to  do  with  it,  he  replied  :  "  You  know  I  cannot  stand  ; 
but  if  any  of  these  fellows  come  within  reach  of  my 
hammock,  I'll  mark  them/' 

On  the  Sunday  morning,  the  boats  were  sent  to  the 
ship,  which  had  been  set  fire  to  by  the  Malays,  and 
was  still  smoaking,  when  some  flour,  a  few  casks  of 
wine,  and  a  cask  of  beer,  had  floated  up.  This  last 
seasonable  supply  was  announced  just  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  divine  service,  which  was  held  in  the  mess 
tent,  and  a  pint  of  beer  was  immediately  served  out 
to  each  man,  which  called  forth  three  cheers.  This 
seems  to  be  the  only  style  in  which  a  British  seaman 
can  give  vent  to  the  warmer  feelings  of  his  heart.     It 
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is  his  mode  of  thanksgiving  for  benefits  received  r 
and  it  equally  serves  him  to  honour  his  friend,  to  defy 
his  enemy,  or  to  proclaim  victory. 

•Sixteen  days  elapsed,  and  there  was  no  relief  from 
Batavia  ;  want  stared  them  in  the  face  on  one  hand  ; 
and  on  the  other,  destruction  from  the  savages,  who, 
to  the  number  of  six  hundred,  were  closely  pressing 
on  them.  The  example  of  their  leader  kept  up  their 
spirits  ;  no  symptoms  of  depression  had,  for  a  mo- 
ment, intruded  themselves,  and  all  was  vigour  and 
preparation,  either  for  attack  or  defence  ;  the  pirates 
only  once  gave  an  opportunity  for  the  former,  when 
Lieutenant  Hay  overtook  with  his  barge  two  proas, 
one  cf  which  was  grappled  by  his  crew,  who  killed 
three  of  the  savages,  while  five  of  them,  evidently 
disdaining  quarter,  jumped  overboard,  and  drowned 
themselves.  Two  were  taken  prisoners,  but  such  was 
the  desperate  ferocity  of  these  people,  that  one  of 
them,  who  had  been  shot  through  the  body,  on  being 
removed  into  the  barge,  with  the  view  of  saving  him, 
furiously  grasped  a  cutlass,  which  was  with  difficulty 
wrenched  from  his  hand  while  in  the  very  act  of 
dying. 

On  the  last  evening  of  their  abode  on  the  island, 
they  had  every  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  savages 
meditated  a  combined  attack.  On  this  occasion, 
when  the  officers  and  men  were  assembled  under  arms 
to  settle  the  watches,  Captain  Maxwell  addressed 
them  with  great  animation,  in  a  truly  British  speech, 
which  he  thus  concluded  :  "  My  lads,  I  do  not  wish 
to  deceive  you  as  to  the  means  of  resistance  in  our 
power.  The  savages  cannot,  I  believe,  send  up  more 
than  five  hundred  men  ;   but  with  two  hundred  such 
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as  now  stand  around  me,  I  do  not  fear  a  thousand, 
nay,  thrice  five  hundred  of  them  !  I  have  the  fullest 
confidence  that  we  shall  beat  them  ;  the  pike-men 
standing  firm,  we  can  give  them  such  a  volley  of 
musketry  as  they  will  be  little  prepared  for  ;  and 
when  we  find  they  are  thrown  into  confusion,  we  will 
sally  out  among  them,  chase  them  into  the  water,  and 
ten  to  one  but  we  secure  their  vessels.  Let  every 
man,  therefore,  be  on  the  alert,  with  his  arms  in  his 
hands,  and  should  these  barbarians  this  night  attempt 
our  ill,  I  trust  we  shall  convince  them  that  they  are 
dealing  with  Britons/' 

This  animated  and  truly  characteristic  speech  was 
received,  as  might  be  expected  from  a  body  of 
British  seamen.  "  Perhaps,"  says  Mr.  M'Leod,  in 
his  interesting  narrative  of  this  shipwreck,  "  three 
jollier  hurras  were  never  given,  than  at  the  conclusion 
of  this  short,  but  well  timed  address.  The  wood 
fairly  echoed  again  ;  whilst  the  piquet  at  the  coves 
and  those  stationed  at  the  wells,  the  instant  it  caught 
their  ear,  instinctively  joined  their  sympathetic  cheers 
to  the  general  chorus.,, 

The  attack  however,  did  not  take  place,  and  the 
next  day  the  long  expected  relief  from  Batavia  made 
its  appearance,  in  the  East  India  Company's  cruizer, 
the  Ternate,  despatched  by  Lord  Amhurst ;  who,  aftei 
passing  three  days  and  four  nights  in  an  open  boat, 
had  reached  that  city.  This  was  on  the  4th  of  March 
and  on  the  sixth  and  seventh  the  whole  party 
got  safely  on  board  the  Ternate,  where  thev  were 
most  hospitably  received  by  Captain  Davidson  and 
his  officers.  On  the  9th,  they  were  all  landed  at 
Batavia. 
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The  conduct  of  Captain  Maxwell  on  this  trying 
occasion,  justly  endeared  him  to  all  on  board  the 
Alceste,  from  the  ambassador  to  the  lowest  seaman. 
By  his  judicious  arrangements,  the  crew  was  preserved 
from  all  the  horrors  of  anarchy  and  confusion.  His 
measures  inspired  confidence  and  hope,  whilst  his 
personal  example  in  the  hour  of  danger  gave  courage 
and  animation  to  all  around  him.  To  adopt  the 
words  of  the  sentence  of  the  court  martial,  by  which 
he  was  afterwards  tried,  "  his  coolness,  self-collection, 
and  exertions,  were  highly  conspicuous ;  and  ever 
thing  was  done  by  him  and  his  officers  within  thi 
power  of  man  to  execute." 
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ANECDOTES  OF  TRAVELLING. 


"  Travel,  in  the  younger  sort,  is  a  part  of  edu- 
cation; in  the  elder,  a  part  of  experience." 

BACON. 

FIRST  CHRISTIAN  TRAVELLERS. 

The  first  efforts  of  European  inquiry  were  all 
directed  towards  the  East.  All  Christians  bowe 
in  spirit,  as  well  as  body,  towards  that  sacred  quarter 
of  the  globe,  which  dwelt  in  their  deepest  and  holiest 
affection;  which  offered,  too,  to  the  mercenary,  the 
brightest  prospects  of  pecuniary  advantage ;  so  that 
its  riches  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  worldly-minded, 
at  the  same  time  that  its  connection  with  the  records 
of  revealed  truth  enshrined  it  in  the  heart  of  the 
devotee. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  Europe  continued,  for 

along  period,  lamentably  deficient  in   acquaintance 

with  its  own  immediate  geography.     The  chronicles 

of  all  parts  are  full  of  the  most  egregious   and  pal- 
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pable  blunders,  with  regard  to  countries  even  imme- 
diately adjacent  to  those  of  the  authors;  and  this 
to  such  an  extent,  as  to  render  them  often  completely 
unintelligible.  We  are  even  told  of  the  worthy 
monks  of  Tournay  seeking  two  years,  in  vain,  for  the 
Abbey  of  Ferrieres,  during  the  eleventh  century ;  and 
with  such  a  fact  before  us,  we  shall  not  be  inclined 
to  esteem  very  highly  the  famous  maps  of  Charle- 
magne, engraved  upon  silver  platters,  which  proba- 
bly, if  they  had  survived,  like  that  of  Turin,  pub- 
lished by  Passim,  would  be  equally  decisive,  not  of 
the  knowledge,  but  of  the  utter  ignorance  of  the  age. 
It  was  not,  certainly,  until  the  commercial  spirit  of  the 
free  towns  of  Germany,  the  Italian  republics,  Eng- 
land and  Holland,  had  imperceptibly  arisen,  and 
diffused  itself  very  widely,  that  this  ignorance  was 
to  any  considerable  degree  removed. 


TRAVELS  TO  THE  EAST. 

The  geography  and  statistics  of  Asia  had  made 
mujh  earlier  progress  than  those  of  Europe.  The 
Arabians  had  been  most  accurate  and  detailed  in 
their  accounts  of  their  own  immediate  domain ;  the 
Crusaders  had  repeatedly  traversed  the  same  quarter; 
the  fleets  of  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Florence,  had  pro- 
fited by  the  opportunity  to  engage  in  extensive  com- 
merce ;  and  though  prevented  by  the  ruling  destiny 
of  Egypt  from  pursuing  the  trade  to  India  by  the 
Red  Sea,  they  opened  an  avenue  to  its  treasures  by 
the  Black  Sea,  and  organised  a  traffic,  by  means  of 
caravans,  to  China  and  Hindostan,  which  continued 
more  than  two  hundred  years.     In  addition  to  the 
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Crusades,  the  ravages  of  the  Mogul  Tartars,  which 
put  not  only  Asia,  but  Poland,  Silesia,  and  Hungary, 
in  consternation,  led  to  an  acquaintance  with  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  East.  The  Roman  Pontiffs 
sought,  by  missionaries,  to  avert  the  storm ;  and  these 
apostles  traced  the  course,  while  the  Christian  mer- 
chant followed  beyond  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Cas- 
pian. The  boundaries  of  knowledge  were  extended, 
and  the  Missionary  long  served  as  a  channel  of  com- 
munication between  the  two  continents.  Even  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  we  find  an  European  bishop 
at  Pekin.  St.  Louis  sought  to  enter  into  a  political 
connection  with  the  Mogul  Cham  in  1253;  and 
Henry  the  Third  of  Castile,  with  Timur,  in  1394. 


THE  JEWS. 

It  is  not  usual  to  acknowledge  much  literary  obli- 
gation to  the  people  of  Israel ;  yet,  under  the  liberal 
toleration  and  patronage  of  the  Moorish  dynasties  of 
Bagdad  and  Spain,  they  attained  to  considerable 
eminence.  Two  of  the  earliest  writers  of  travels 
were  Jews.  Moses  Petachia  travelled  about  the 
year  1187  through  Poland  to  Tartary,  and  thence, 
through  various  Asiatic  countries,  to  Jerusalem ;  and 
about  the  same  period  appeared  the  work  ascribed  to 
Benjamin  Ben  Iona,  commonly  called  Benjamin  of 
Tudela,  who  is  represented  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Navarre,  and  a  student  of  Cordova.  "  Laus  non 
ultima  sabbatariorum."  His  journeys  are  stated  to  have 
extended  by  the  way  of  Constantinople,  through 
Antioch,  to  Jerusalem ;  thence  to  Tadmor,  and  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  Bagdad  was 
b  3 
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•then  under  the  government  of  the  Abassides,  to 
whose  toleration  of  the  Jews,  our  traveller  bears 
ample  testimony.  His  course  then  lay  through 
Persia,  and  he  returned  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
the  Red  Sea,  to  Egypt  and  Sicily. 


THE  MONKS. 

The  monks  took,  very  early,  a  lead  in  foreign  ad- 
venture, Bonaventura  Brocardus,  a  Westphalian 
monk,  travelled  in  1222  to  Palestine  ;  and  upon  his 
return,  wrote  his  "Descriptio  Terrae  Sanctae,"  which 
was  long  in  high  repute.  Acelin,  a  Dominican, 
wrote  an  account  of  his  misssion  in  1254,  from  Inno- 
cent IV.  to  the  Cham  of  Tartary,  of  which  little 
remains.  Carpini,  an  Italian,  and  Rubruquis  (Ruis- 
brock),  a  Brabanter,  went  on  similar  expeditions  in 
the  same  country ;  and  have  left,  upon  the  whole,  as 
accurate  and  faithful  accounts  of  their  observations,  us 
could  be  expected  from  the  age.  Hayton,  an  Arme- 
nian Prince,  assuming  the  habit  of  a  monk,  arrived 
in  France  in  the  year  1307,  and  there  dictated  his 
Historia  Orientalis,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Purchas, 
and  contains  a  very  creditable  and  useful  description 
of  the  principal  Asiatic  states,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  history  of  the  Mogul  sovereigns. 


SIR  JOHN  MANDEVILE. 

"  John  Mandevile,  Knight,"  says  Bale,  as  tran- 
slated by  Hakluyt,  ''born  in  the  town  of  St.  Alban's, 
was  so  given  to  study  from  his  childhood,  that  he 
seemed  to  plant  a  good  part  of  his  felicity  in  the 
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same,  for  he  supposed  that  the  honour  of  his  birth 
would  nothing  avail  him,  except  he  would  render 
the  same  more  honourable  by  his  knowledge  in  let- 
ters." His  favourite  pursuit  had  been  the  study  of 
medicine ;  but  in  the  year  1322  he  left  his  native 
land,  perhaps  disgusted  with  the  civil  dissensions  in 
which  it  was  involved  during  the  disastrous  year 
which  closed  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Second,  and 
set  out  with  the  intention  of  travelling  to  the  Holy 
Land. 

Proceeding,  in  the  first  instance,  to  Egypt,  he 
engaged  in  the  service  of  Melek  Madaron,  Sultan  of 
that  country,  and  fought  in  his  wars  against  that 
restless  but  changeless  people,  the  Bedouin  Arabs. 
The  monarch  became  really  attached  to  him,  and 
would  have  detained  him  at  his  court  by  most 
advantageous  proposals  ;  which  his  steady  attach- 
ment to  his  religion  determined  him  to  reject.  "And 
he  wolde  (says  he)  have  maryed  me  fulle  highely 
to  a  gret  princess'  daughter,  if  that  I  would  have  for- 
saken my  law  and  my  beleve.  But  I  thank  God,  I 
had  not  wille  to  do  it  for  nothing  that  he  behighten 
me." 

His  curiosity  being  excited  by  the  accounts  of  the 
Eastern  countries,  which  reached  him  through  the 
commercial  frequenters  of  the  Mediterranean  ports, 
he  determined  to  pursue  his  journey  from  the  Holy 
Land,  the  next  scene  of  his  travels,  to  the  Cham  of 
Tartary ;  whom  he  served  with  four  other  knights, 
in  his  wars  against  the  king  of  Mance,  for  the  sake 
of  the  opportunities  which  that  employment  afforded 
them,  of  obtaining  a  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  government  and  internal  economy  of  that 
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part  of  Asia.  Thus,  lie  remarks,  from  observatiou 
upon  an  astrolabe  which  he  met  with  in  his  travels, 
he  had  seen  that  half  of  the  firmament  which  is 
situated  between  the  pole  stars,  or  180  degrees ; 
and  of  the  other  half,  had  "  seen  62  degrees  upon 
that  o  (one)  part  (the  north),  and  33  upon  that 
other  part  (the  south)  that  ben  95  degrees  out  of 
the  other  180*"  He  pursued  his  journey  no  further ; 
averring,  however,  "  that  gif  he  had  company e  and 
schipping  for  to  go  more  beyonde,  he  trowed  wel 
in  certeyn  that  he  scholde  have  seen  all  the  round- 
ness of  the  firmament  alle  aboute,"  and  declaring 
his  belief  of  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth. 

Upon  his  return  in  1356,  after  an  absence  of 
thirty-four  years,  he  compiled  his  celebrated  book 
of  travels,  which  is  not  only  founded  on  his  own 
observations,  but  "  aftre  informacion  of  men  that 
knewen  ef  things  that  he  had  not  seen ;"  and  sub- 
mitted it  to  the  judgment  of  the  Pope,  who  "  re- 
mytted"  it  "to  be  examyned  and  preved  by  the 
avys  of  his  conseille;  be  the  whiche,"  he  adds, 
"my  boke  was  preved  for  trewe,  in  so  moche,  that 
thei  schewed  me  a  boke  that  my  boke  was  examyned 
by  [probably  the  journals  of  some  of  the  Missionar 
lies],  that  comprehended  fulle  moche  more  be  an 
hundred  parte,  be  the  which  the  Mappa  Mundi  was 
made  after." 

He  appears  to  have  died  and  been  buried  in  a 
convent  at  Liege,  in  137 1 ;  and  Ortellius,  in  his 
"  Itinerarium  Belgicae,"  gives  the  epitaph  on  his 
tomb  there ;  and  adds,  that  he  saw  the  accoutre- 
ments of  his  journey,  which  were  preserved  as  relics. 
St.   Albans,    howevei,    also  claims    the   honour  of 
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his  burial-place ;  and   Weever  gives   the   following 
verses,  which,  he  says,    were  written  upon  a  pillar 
in  the  Abbey  of  that  town ;  admitting,  at  the   same 
time,  that  he  had  seen  the  tomb  at  Liege,  as  de 
scribed  by  Ortellius. 

"  All  ye  that  pass  by,  on  this  pillar  cast  eye, 

This  epitaph  read  if  you  can ; 
'Twill  tell  you  a  toombe  once  stood  in  this  roome, 

Of  a  brave  spirited  man. 

John  Mandevile  by  name,  a  knight  of  great  fame, 

Born  in  this  honoured  towne ; 
Before  him  was  none  that  ever  was  knowne  ' 

For  travaile  of  so  high  renowne.  > 

As  the  knights  in  the  Temple,  cross-legged  in  marble. 

In  armour,  with  sword  and  with  shield ; 
So  was  this  knight  grac't,  which  time  hath  defac't,    i 

That  nothing  but  mines  doth  yeeld. 

His  travailles  being  done,  he  shines  like  the  sun, 

In  heavenly  Canaan ; 
To  which  blessed  place,  the  Lord  of  his  grace 

Bring  us  all,  man  after  man." 

Mandevile  has  been  much  ridiculed  for  the 
wonders  which  his  book  contains ;  and  not  without 
reason.  His  design  seems  to  have  been  to  commit : 
to  writing  whatever  he  had  read,  or  heard,  or  known, 
concerning  the  places  which  he  saw  or  has  men- 
tioned. Agreeably  to  this  plan,  he  has  described 
monsters  from  Pliny ;  copied  miracles  from  legends  ■ 
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and  repeated,  without  quoting,  stories  from  authors 
who  are  now  justly  ranked  among  writers  of  ro 
mance.  What  he  himself  saw,  however,  he  gene 
rally  describes  accurately  and  judiciously ;  his 
authority  is  then  weighty,  and  his  testimony  true.' 
Many  instances  might  be  produced  of  striking  coin- 
cidences between  Mandevile,  and  the  accounts  of 
other  writers  of  the  age;  and  these  confirm  his 
assertion,  that  he  consulted  their  works  in  the  com- 
position of  his  own  book.  Marco  Polo  had  gone 
over  much  of  the  same  country,  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury before.  His  narrative  of  what  he  saw  o4> 
manners  and  customs,  as  well  as  of  his  persona) 
adventures,  is  simple,  and  bears  the  stamp  of  truth 
Mandevile's  account  of  the  old  man  who  made  a 
"  paradyse"  on  a  mountain  in  which,  by  all  sorts  of 
enticements,  he  sought  to  seduce  strangers  into, 
serving  his  purposes  of  assassination ;  of  the  tomb 
of  St.  Thomas;  of  the  general  customs  of  the 
Tartars,  and  the  court  of  Cham;  remarkably  agree 
with  the  account  of  Marco  Polo.  The  fabulous 
parts  of  each,  also,  often  concur.  Marco  Polo  tells 
us  of  the  men  with  tails ;  of  Gog  and  Magog ;  of  the 
tree  of  life,  whose  leaves  are  green  above,  and 
white  beneath  ;  and  of  the  islands  beyond  Mada- 
gascar, where  the  wonderful  bird  is  to  be  found 
which  can  carry  an  elephant  through  the  ah'.  Man- 
devile seems  also  to  have  been  acquainted  with  Hay- 
ton,  for  his  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Tartai 
monarchy  perfectly  agrees  with  that  author's;  so 
also  does  his  description  of  the  Egyptian  dynasty  of 
sultans ;  of  the  dethroning  of  Mango  Cham ;  of  the 
Calif  of  "  Baldak,"    (Bagdad)  and  his  death  by 
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starvation  in  the  midst  of  a  sumptuous  feast  of 
"  precyous  stones,  ryche  perles,  and  treasure ;"  and 
of  the  province  of  Georgia,  called  Hanyson,  three 
days  journey  round  which  "  is  alle  covered  with  dark- 
ness, and  withouten  any  brightnesse  or  light,  '  though* 
men  witen  well  that  men  dwellen  therein,  but  they 
know  not  what  men." 

Much,  however,  rested  upon  the  simple  and  un- 
supported authority  of  Mandevile,  which  later  dis- 
coveries and  inquiries  have  abundantly  confirmed, 
although,  for  a  long  time,  they  might  have  ranked 
with  Marco  Polo's  account  of  the  stones  used  for 
fuel.  He  notices  the  cultivation  of  pepper;  the 
burning  of  widows  on  the  funeral  piles  of  their 
husbands  ;  the  trees  which  bear  wool  of  which 
clothing  is  made ;  the  carrier  pigeons ;  the  gymno- 
sophists;  the  Chinese  predilection  for  small  feet; 
the  variety  of  diamonds ;  the  artificial  e^g  hatching 
in  Egypt ;  the  balsam  trade ;  the  south  pole  stars, 
and  other  astronomical  appearances,  from  which  he 
argues  for  the  spherical  form. of  the  earth;  the  cro- 
codile; the  hippopotamus;  the  giraffe;  the  rattle- 
snake, and  many  other  singular  productions  of  nature, 
not  before  known  by  the  inhabitants  of  Europe. 

It  is  remarkable  that  no  where,  in  the  course  of 
his  long  journey,  does  he  complain  of  any  ill  usage 
on  the  part  of  the  Mussulman  powers,  either  to  him- 
self, or  their  Christian  subjects.  On  the  contrary, 
though  every  where  avowing  his  faith,  and  refusing  all 
temptations  to  abandon  it,  we  find  him  received  with 
that  honour  and  attention  which  it  would  certainly 
have  been  very  hazardous  for  any  paynim  adventurer 
to  look  for  in  Europe.     He  particularly  notices  the 
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many  Christian  sects,  who,  for  all  that  appears, 
dwelt  peaceably  under  Saracen  dominion,  and  were 
certainly  indulged  in  greater  latitude  of  opinion, 
than  was  likely  to  have  been  allowed  them  in  any 
country,  even  of  their  Christian  brethren  of  the  West. 
He  is  himself  (though  glorying  on  all  occasions  in 
his  own  belief)  candid  to  others,  and  in  no  respect 
partaking  of  the  exclusive  spirit  of  a  much  later 
age. 


KNOW  YOUR  OWN  COUNTRY  FIRST. 

Lord  Burlington  being  upon  his  travels  in  Italy, 
was  shown  by  a  nobleman  to  whom  he  had  recom- 
mendations, a  church  which  he  greatly  admired  for 
the  elegance  of  its  structure,  and  requested  that  he 
might  be  permitted  to  view  it  again  the  next  day,  in 
order  to  draw  a  sketch  of  it.  The  nobleman  replied, 
that  he  had  no  occasion  to  put  himself  to  that  trouble, 
as  the  model  from  which  it  was  taken,  was  in  London. 
Surprised  at  this  information,  his  lordship  desired  to 
know  the  name  of  the  church,  and  was  told  that  it 
was  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  near  the  Royal  Ex- 
change. It  is  farther  added,  that  his  lordship  had 
no  sooner  arrived  in  London,  than  he  went  to  take  a 
view  of  that  beautiful  monument  of  architecture, 
which  is  esteemed  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  master- 
piece, before  he  saw  any  of  his  friends,  or  returned 
to  his  own  house. 

Another  instance  of  the  necessity  of  knowing 
your  own  country  first,  occurred  to  a  young  man  of 
good  natural  talents,  who,  in  the  course  of  his  travels 
abroad,   fell  in  company  with  some  well-informed 
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and  well-travelled  foreigners  at  Naples.  They  were 
conversing  abont  what  they  had  seen  in  England ;  and 
6ome  little  difference  in  opinion  arising  about  the 
architecture  of  Windsor  Castle,  they  very  naturally 
referred  themselves  for  decision  to  the  young  English- 
man. With  much  confusion  and  hesitation,  he  was 
compelled  to  confess  that  he  had  never  seen  the 
building  in  question.  The  company,  with  true  polite- 
ness, only  testified  their  surprise  with  a  smile ;  but 
the  reflection  instantly  struck  the  gentleman,  that 
there  may  be  something  worth  seeing  at  home,  before 
persons  set  out  on  foreign  travels. 


EXPEDITION. 

Sir  Robert  Cary,  afterwards  Earl  of  Monmouth, 
relates,  that  when  he  carried  the  account  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  death  to  King  James,  in  Scotland,  he  rode 
from  London  to  Edinburgh,  a  distance  of  four  hun- 
dred miles,  in  about  sixty  hours,  notwithstanding  his 
stops  at  Doncaster  and  Witherington,  for  some  hours, 
and  a  bad  fall  which  he  had  at  Norham.  But  even 
this  instance  of  wonderful  celerity  is  outdone  by  a 
worthy  of  whom  we  read  in  Stow,  who  performed 
one  hundred  and  forty-four  miles  by  land,  and  two 
voyages  by  sea,  of  about  twenty-two  miles  each,  in 
seventeen  hours :  for  so  wonderful  a  story,  however, 
we  must  quote  the  honest  chronicler  in  his  own  words. 

"  Saturday,  the  17th  day  of  July,  1619,"  says 
Stow,  "  Bernard  Calvert,  of  Andover,  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  took  a  horse  at  St.  George's 
Church,  in  South wark,  and  came  to  Dover  about 
seven  the  same  morning;  where  a  barge  with  eight 
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oars,  formerly  sent  from  London  thither,  attended 
his  sudden  coming;  he  instantly  took  barge,  and 
went  to  Calais,  and  in  the  same  barge  returned  back 
to  Dover  about  three  o'clock  of  the  same  day; 
where,  as  well  there  as  in  divers  other  places,  he  had 
laid  sundry  swift  horses,  besides  guides.  He  rode 
back  from  Dover  to  St.  George's  Church,  Southwark, 
the  same  evening,  a  little  after  eight  o'clock,  fresh 
and  lusty." 


CORYATE. 

The  eccentric  Thomas  Coryate,  who  appears  to 
have  originally  held  the  office  of  Fool,  or  Prince's 
Jester,  in  the  establishment  of  Henry,  Prince  of 
Wales,  made,  in  1608,  a  tour  through  France,  Italy, 
Germany,  &c.  which  lasted  five  months.  During 
this  period,  he  travelled  1975  miles,  more  than  the 
half  upon  one  pair  of  shoes,  which  were  only  once 
mended ;  and,  upon  his  return,  were  suspended  in 
the  church  at  Odcombe.  He  published  his  travels 
under  the  title  of  "  Crudities  hastily  gobbled  up,  in 
Five  Months'  Travels  in  France,  Savoy,  Italy, 
Rhetia,  Helvetia,  some  parts  of  High  Germany, 
and  the  Netherlands,  in  1611."  This  work  was 
ushered  into  the  world  by  an  Odcombian  banquet, 
consisting  of  near  sixty  copies  of  verses,  composed 
by  the  best  poets  of  that  time,  which,  if  they  did 
not  make  Coryate  pass  with  the  world  for  a  man  of 
great  parts  and  learning,  contributed  not  a  little  to 
the  sale  of  the  book.  Among  these  poets  were  Ben 
Jonson,  Sir  John  Harrington,  Inigo  Jones,  Chapman, 
Donne,  Drayton,  and  others.     In  the  same  year,  he 
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published  "  Coryate's  Crambe,  or  his  Colwort  twice 
sodden,  and  now  served  in  with  other  Macaronic; 
dishes,  as  the  second  course  of  his  Crudities." 

In  1612,  after  taking  leave  of  his  countrymen, 
by  an  oration  spoken  at  the  Cross  of  Odcombe,  he 
left  England,  with  the  intention  not  to  return  until 
he  had  spent  ten  years  in  travelling.  After  visiting 
successively  Greece,  Egypt,  Syria,  Chaldea,  and 
Persia,  he  arrived  in  the  dominion  of  the  Great 
Mogul,  before  whom  he  delivered  an  oration  in  the 
Persian  language.  In  the  Hindoo  language,  also,  he 
had  so  great  a  command,  that  we  are  gravely  told,  he 
silenced  a  laundry-woman  belonging  to  the  English 
ambassador  of  that  country,  who  used  to  scold  all  the 
day  long.  After  he  had  visited  several  places 
in  that  part  of  the  world,  he  went  to  Surat,  in  the 
East  Indies,  where  he  died  in  1617. 

Coryate  appears  to  have  been  an  object  of  constant 
ridicule  to  the  wits  of  his  time ;  though,  as  has  been 
well  remarked,  so  great  a  desire  to  become  acquainted 
with  mankind,  can  scarcely  be  reckoned  a  symptom 
of  folly.  On  one  occasion,  an  agent  of  the  Honour- 
able East  India  Company  at  Mandoa  told  him,  that 
he  had  been  in  England  since  he  saw  him,  and  that 
King  James  had  inquired  about  him.  "Ah!  and 
what  said  his  majesty?"  "  He  asked  if  that  fool 
was  living  still  T'  Poor  Coryate  was  equally  hurt 
at  another  time,  when,  upon  his  departure  from 
Mandoa,  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  the  English  resident 
there,  gave  him  a  letter,  and  in  that  a  bill  to  receive 
ten  pounds  at  Aleppo.  The  letter  was  directed  to 
Mr.  Chapman,  consul  there ;  and  the  passage  which 
concerned  Coryate,  was  this.  "Mr*  Chapman, 
c  2 
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when  you  shall  hand  these  letters,  I  desire  you  to 
receive  the  bearer  of  them,  Mr.  Thomas  Coryate, 
with  courtesy,  for  you  shall  find  him  a  very  honest 
poor  wretch,"  &c.  This  coarse  expression  troubled 
Coryate  extremely,  and  it  was  altered  to  his  mind. 
He  was  very  jealous  of  his  reputation  abroad,  for  he 
gave  out  that  there  were  great  hopes  in  England  of 
the  account  he  should  give  of  his  travels  after  his 
return  home.  What  became  of  the  notes  and  obser- 
vations he  made  in  his  long  peregrinations,  is  un- 
known. A  few  letters  sent  to  his  friends  in  England, 
were  all  that  ever  came  to  the  light. 

LITHGOW. 

The  travels  and  sufferings  of  Lithgow,  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  seem  to  raise  him  almost  to  the 
rank  of  a  martyr  and  hero.  Often  was  he  most 
cruelly  treated,  but  by  none  more  than  by  the  Spa- 
niards at  Malaga,  who,  under  the  pretext  of  his  being 
a  heretic  and  spy,  immured  him  for  a  long  time  in  a 
dungeon,  robbed  him  of  all  his  property,  and  sub- 
iected  him  to  the  worst  tortures  of  the  inquisition. 
After  his  return  to  England,  he  was  carried  to 
Theobalds  upon  a  feather-bed,  that  King  James 
might  be  an  eye-witness  of  his  "martyred  ana- 
tomy," as  he  calls  his  wretched  body  mangled 
and  reduced  to  a  skeleton.  The  whole  court 
crowded  to  see  him.  His  majesty  ordered  him  to  be 
taken  the  tenderest  care  of;  and  he  was  twice  taken 
to  Bath  at  his  expense.  By  the  King's  command, 
he  applied  to  Gondemar,  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
for  the  recovery  of  money  and  other  valuable  articles 
which  the  governor  of  Malaga  had  taken  from  him, 
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and  for  a  thousand  pounds  for  his  support;  but 
although  promised  a  full  reparation  for  the  damages 
he  had  sustained,  that  minister  never  performed  his 
promise.  When  he  was  upon  the  point  of  again 
leaving  England,  Lithgow  upbraided  him  with  the 
breach  of  his  word,  in  the  presence-chamber,  before 
several  gentlemen  of  the  court.  From  words,  they 
even  proceeded  to  blows  on  the  spot,  and  the  ambas- 
sador was  rather  roughly  handled.  The  unfortunate 
Lithgow,  although  generally  commended  for  his 
spirited  behaviour,  was  sent  to  the  Marshalsea,  where 
he  continued  a  prisoner  nine  months. 

At  the  end  of  the  octavo  edition  of  his  Travels, 
he  informs  us,  that  "  in  his  three  voyages,  his  painful 
feet  have  traced  over,  besides  passages  of  seas  and 
rivers,  thirty-six  thousand  and  odd  miles,  which 
draweth  near  to  twice  the  circumference  of  the  whole 
earth  !"  Here  the  marvellous  seems  to  rise  to  the 
incredible ;  and  to  place  him,  in  point  of  veracity, 
on  a  level  with  the  fabulists  of  an  older  period. 


BRUCE. 

After  having  remained  above  two  years  in  Abys- 
sinia, Mr.  Bruce  became  desirous  of  leaving  it ;  but 
this  he  found  a  still  more  difficult  matter  than  getting 
into  it,  for  he  had  become  of  importance  to  the  king, 
who  therefore  seemed  resolved  not  to  part  with  him. 

One  day,  when  the  king  was  in  more  than  ordinary 
good  humour,  he  told  Mr.  Bruce  that  he  would 
grant  him  any  thing  that  he  should  ask.  Mr.  Bruce 
seized  this  favourable  opportunity,  and  told  the 
king,  that  as  he  did  not  keep  his  health  in  that  climate, 
c  3 
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and  was  anxious  to  return  to  his  native  country, 
he  hoped  he  should  obtain  permission  to  depart. 
The  king  seemed  astonished  at  the  request,  and  was 
at  first  in  a  furious  rage ;  but  recollecting  himself,  he, 
for  his  oath's  sake,  like  Herod  of  old,  determined  to 
give  up  his  own  inclination.  Mr.  Bruce  had  by  this 
time  collected  a  good  number  of  drawings,  and  a 
number  of  Abyssinian  MSS.  Having  packed  up  his 
books  and  papers,  and  provided  camels  and  servants 
to  attend  him  on  his  journey,  he  departed  from  the 
capital  of  Abyssinia,  giving  out  that  he  was  to  travel 
back  to  Egypt  the  way  he  came ;  but  being  justly  ap- 
prehensive that  the  king  would  change  his  mind  after 
he  was  gone,  and,  indeed,  having  received  intelligence 
that  there  was  a  design  to  seize  him,  and  bring  him 
back,  he  took  quite  a  different  course.  Instead  of 
travelling  a  great  way  in  Abyssinia,  he  struck  off 
directly  for  the  deserts  of  Nubia;  after  getting  to 
which,  it  was  easy  to  escape  from  the  King  of  Abys- 
sinia's dominions.  He  had  a  dreadful  journey 
during  thirty  days,  through  sandy  deserts,  &c. 
scorched  with  the  intense  heat  of  a  glowing  sun,  and 
swept  by  winds  of  so  pestiferous  a  quality,  as  to  kill 
both  man  and  beast  if  their  lungs  are  assailed  by 
the  noxious  blast. 

In  the  course  of  his  journey,  Mr.  Bruce  lost  all 
his  attendants,  except  one  man,  and  all  his  camels. 
During  the  whole  peregrination,  they  did  not  meet 
with  any  wandering  tribe.  Mr.  Bruce  and  his 
remaining  attendant,  being  unable  to  carry  the 
baggage,  and  reduced  to  an  almost  desperate  state, 
he  left  his  curiosities  in  the  desert,  and  with  his  faith- 
ful attendant  walked  on,  they  knew  net  whither,  only 
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keeping  towards  the  west,  and  hoping  that  they 
should  fall  in  with  some  inhabited  place. 

His  shoes  very  soon  went  to  pieces,  and  he  was 
then  obliged  to  struggle  along  upon  his  naked  feet, 
through  burning  sands,  and  over  rocky  places,  until 
his  feet  were  prodigiously  swelled,  blistered,  and 
lacerated.  At  the  termination  of  ten  days,  they 
reached  the  city  of  Siana,  in  the  dominion  of  the 
Grand  Signior.  There  the  Aga,  or  the  officer  of  the 
Janisaries,  treated  them  with  a  good  deal  of  humanity, 
although  he  often  reproached  Bruce  very  roughly, 
on  account  of  his  being  an  infidel.  Bruce  begged 
that  he  might  have  camels  and  attendants,  to  go  with 
him  into  the  desert,  that  he  might  recover  his  books 
and  papers.  "  Of  what  value  are  any  books  and 
papers  thai  you  can  have,  you  infidel v'  cried  the 
Aga.  Bruce  then  told  him,  that  he  had  several 
receipts  for  curing  diseases,  among  his  papers,  which 
it  was  a  pity  should  be  lost.  The  Aga  was  interested 
by  this,  and  allowed  him  camels  and  attendants.  With 
these  he  set  off;  and  as,  fortunately,  no  wanderers  had 
been  at  the  place,  he  found  his  baggage  just  where 
he  had  left  it.  He  went  and  came  in  the  space  of 
four  days  upon  a  camel,  that  journey  which  it  had 
cost  him  eight  days  to  come  upon  foot,  when  worn  out 
with  distress  and  fatigue. 


MR.  SHAW. 

In  most  of  the  inland  towns  and  villages  of  Bar- 
bary  and  the  Levant,  particularly  the  former,  there 
is  a  house  set  apart  for  the  reception  of  travellers, 
with  a  proper  officer,  called  maharak,  to  attend  them, 
where  they  are  lodged  and  entertained  one  night  at 
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the  expense  of  the  community ;  yet  even  here  they 
sometimes  meet  with  difficulties  and  disappointments, 
as  when  the  houses  are  already  occupied,  or  the 
maharak  is  either  not  to  be  found,  or,  as  is  not  un- 
frequently  the  case,  is  surly  and  disobliging.  Shaw, 
who  travelled  in  these  countries  in  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  gives  a  particular  account  of  the 
difficulties  to  be  surmounted.  Frequently  he,  with 
his  companions,  had  nothing  to  protect  them  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  heat  of  the  day,  or  the  cold  of 
the  night,  unless  they  accidentally  fell  in  with  a  cave, 
or  a  grove  of  trees,  or  the  shelf  of  a  rock,  or  with 
some  ancient  arches  that  had  belonged  to  so  many 
cisterns.  In  travelling  from  Suez  to  Mount  Sinai, 
he  says,  "  I  was  suddenly  overtaken  and  stript  by 
three  strolling  Arabs;  and  had  not  the  TH^ire 
Providence  interposed,  in  raising  compassion  i  one, 
whilst  the  other  two  were  fighting  for  my  clouies,  I 
must  inevitably  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  their  rapine 
and  cruelty.  In  the  Holy  Land,  and  upon  the 
Isthmus  between  Egypt  and  the  Red  Sea,  our  con- 
ductors cannot  be  too  numerous;  whole  tribes  of 
Arabs,  from  fifty  to  five  hundred,  being  sometimes 
looking  out  for  a  booty.  This  was  the  case  of  our 
caravan,  in  travelling  from  Ramah  to  Jerusalem  in 
1722,  when,  exclusive  of  three  or  four  hundred  spa- 
hees,  four  bands  of  Turkish  infantry,  with  the  general 
at  the  head  of  them,  were  not  able,  or  durst  not,  pro- 
tect us  from  the  repeated  insults  and  barbarities  of  the 
Arabs.  There  was  scarcely  a  pilgrim  (and  we  were 
upwards  of  six  thousand),  who  did  not  suffer  either 
by  losing  a  part  of  his  clothes  or  his  money ;  and  when 
these  failed,  then  the  barbarians  took  their  revenge, 
by  treating  us  unmercifully  with  their   pikes   and 
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javelins.  It  would  be  too  tedious  to  relate  the 
many  instances  of  that  day's  rapine  and  cruelty ;  in 
which  I  myself  had  a  principal  share,  being  forcibly 
taken  as  an  hostage  for  the  payment  of  their  un- 
reasonable demands,  where  I  was  barbarously  used 
and  insulted  all  that  night ;  and  provided  the  Aga  of 
Jerusalem,  with  a  great  force,  had  not  rescued  me 
the  next  morning,  I  should  not  have  seen  so  speedy 
an  end  of  my  sufferings. 

*  In  our  journeys  between  Cairo  and  Mount  Sinai, 
the  heavens  were  every  night  our  covering ;  the  sand, 
with  a  carpet  spread  over  it,  our  bed ;  and  a  change 
of  raiment  made  up  into  a  bundle,  was  our  pillow. 
In  this  situation  we  were  every  night  wet  to  the  skin 
by  the  copious  dew  that  dropped  upon  us,  though 
without  the  least  danger  of  catching  cold.  Our  ca- 
mels were  made  to  kneel  down  in  a  circle  round  about 
us,  with  their  faces  looking  from  us,  and  their  re- 
spective loads  and  saddles  placed  behind  them. 

"  Our  stages,  or  day's  journeys,  were  not  always 
the  same ;  for  when  any  danger  was  apprehended,  we 
then  travelled  through  as  many  by-paths  as  our  con- 
ductors were  acquainted  with,  riding  in  this  manner 
without  halting,  sometimes  twelve,  sometimes  fifteen 
hours.  Our  constant  practice  was  to  rise  at  break 
of  day,  set  forward  with  the  sun,  and  travel  all  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon ;  at  which  time  we  began  to 
look  out  for  the  encampments  of  the  Arabs ;  who,  to 
prevent  such  parties  as  ours  from  living  at  free 
charges  upon  them,  take  care  to  pitch  in  woods, 
valleys,  or  places  the  least  conspicuous.  And,  in- 
deed, unless  we  discovered  their  flocks,  the  smoke 
of  their  tents,  or  heard  the  barking  of  their  dogs,  it 
was  sometimes  with  difficulty,  if  at  all,  that  we  found 
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them.  Here  we  were  accommodated  with  the  mon- 
nah  (a  meal  of  provisions) ;  and  if,  in  the  course  of 
our  travelling  the  next  day, 

*  we  chanc'd  to  find 
A  new  repast,  or  anuntasted  spring, 
We  bless'd  our  stars,  and  thought  it  luxury/ 

"  This  is  the  method  of  travelling  in  these  countries ; 
and  these  are  its  pleasures  and  amusements ;  few, 
indeed,  in  comparison  with  the  many  toils  and 
fatigues ;  fewer  still  with  regard  to  the  greater  perils 
and  dangers>  that  either  continually  alarm  or  actually 
beset  us." 

INDIAN  HIEROGLYPHICAL  JOURNALS. 

"  On  quitting  our  encampment,"  says  Mr.  School- 
craft, in  his  recent  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  to  the 
Sources  of  the  Missouri,  "  and  proceeding  onwards 
from  St.  Louis  River  to  Sandy  Lake,  the  Indians  left 
a  memorial  of  our  journey  inscribed  upon  bark,  for  the 
information  of  such  of  their  tribe  as  should  happen  to 
fall  upon  our  track.  This  we  find  to  be  a  common 
custom  among  them.  It  is  done  by  tracing,  either 
with  paint  or  with  their  knives,  upon  birch  bark 
(betula  papyracea),  a  number  of  figures  and  hiero- 
glyphics, which  are  understood  by  their  nation. 
This  sheet  of  bark  is  afterwards  inserted  in  the 
end  of  a  pole,  and  drove  into  the  ground,  with  an 
inclination  towards  the  course  of  travelling.  In  the 
present  instance,  the  whole  party  were  represented 
in  a  manner  that  was  perfectly  intelligible,  with  the 
add  of  our  interpreter,  each  one  being  characterised 
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by  something  emblematic  of  his  situation  or  employ 
ment.     They  distinguish  the  Indian  from  the  white 
man,  by  the  particular  manner  of  drawing  the  figure, 
the  former  being  withGut  a  hat,  &c.     Other  dis- 
tinctive symbols    are   employed;    thus,  Lieutenant 
Mackay  was  figured  with  a  sword,  to  signify  that  he 
was  an  officer ;  Mr.  Doty,  with  a  book,  the  Indians 
having  understood  that  he  was  an  attorney ;  myself, 
with  a  hammer,  in  allusion  to  the  mineral-hammer  I 
carried  in  my  belt,  and  so  forth.     The  figure  of  a 
tortoise  and  prairie  hen,  denoted  that  these  had  been 
killed ;  three  smokes,  that  our  encampment  consisted 
of  three  fires ;  eight  muskets,  that  this  was  the  number 
armed ;  three  bucks  upon  the  pole,  leaning  N.  W., 
that  we  were  going  three  days  N.  W. ;  the  figure  of 
a  white  man  with  a  tongue  near  his  mouth  (like  the 
Azteek  hieroglyphics),  that  he  was  an  interpreter, 
&c.     Should  an  Indian  hereafter  visit  this  spot,  he 
would  therefore  read  upon  this  memorial  of  bark, 
that  fourteen  white  men  and  two  Indians  encamped 
at  that  place ;  that  five  of  the  white  men  were  chiefs 
or  officers,  one  an  interpreter,  and  eight  common  sol- 
diers ;  that  they  were  going  to  Sandy  Lake  (knowing 
that  three  days'  journey  N.  W.  must  carry  us  there); 
that  we  had  killed  a  tortoise,  a  prairie-hen,  &c.     I 
had   no  previous  idea   of   the  existence  of  such  a 
medium  of  intelligence  among  the  northern  Indians. 
All  the  travellers  of  the  region  are  silent  on  the  sub- 
ject.    I  had  before  witnessed  the  facility  with  which 
one  of  the  Lake  Indians  had  drawn  a  map  of  certain 
parts  of  the  southern  coast  of  Lake  Superior;  but 
here  was  an  historical  record  of  passing  events,  as 
permanent,  certainly,  as  any  written  record  among  us, 
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and  fully  as  intelligible  to  those  for  whom  it  was 

intended." 


A  YOUNG  TRAVELLER. 

A  strange  little  boy  was  one  day  brought  before 
the  magistrate  at  the  police  office,  New  York,  re- 
ported on  the  watch-returns  as  being  a  lodger.  This 
extraordinary  child,  ten  years  of  age,  was  very  thinly 
clad,  and  but  four  feet  two  inches  high,  of  delicate 
make,  and  weak  eyes.  On  being  asked  by  the 
magistrate  who  he  was,  and  whence  he  came,  he 
gave  the  following  account : 

"  My  name  is  De  Grass  Griffin ;  I  am  ten  years 
old ;  my  father  is  a  boatman  in  Killingworth,  Con- 
necticut; my  rr other  left  there  last  summer;  she 
parted  from  my  father ;  he  don't  take  any  care  of 
me.  About  four  weeks  ago  I  started  from  Killing- 
worth  for  Philadelphia,  to  see  my  mother;  had  not 
a  cent  when  I  started ;  walked  part  of  the  way,  and 
rode  part.  My  sister,  who  is  a  married  woman,  told 
me  in  what  part  of  Philadelphia  I  would  find  my 
mother.  When  I  got  there  I  found  that  she  was 
dead ;  I  remained  there,  going  about  the  towm,  about 
a  week ;  I  then  started  to  come  back.  A  gentleman 
in  Philadelphia  gave  me  a  twenty  cent  piece,  an 
eleven-penny  bit,  and  a  five-penny  bit ;  I  have  the 
twenty  cent  piece  yet.  I  got  into  this  town  yester- 
day morning;  had  nothing  to  eat  all  day  yesterday, 
till  the  evening,  when  I  got  some  clams  at  a  little 
stand  near  the  river.  I  calculate  to  start  for  home 
this  morning,  and  to  get  a  stage  driver  to  give  me  a 
ride."     Magkirate.     "  I  will  send  you  to  the  alms- 
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house,  over  the  way,  that  you  may  get  your  break- 
fast, and  be  taken  care  of."  Answer.  "  Very  well, 
but  I  wish  to  start  on." 

It  was  truly  astonishing  to  behold  such  a  child 
perform  (in  the  depth  of  winter)  a  journey  of  upwards 
of  two  hundred  miles,  with  such  a  trifle  of  money, 
without  warm  clothing,  and  the  snow  on  the  road 
nearly  as  high  as  himself.  His  deportment  was 
mannerly;  his  answers  prompt,  clear,  and  brief ;  he 
appeared  to  feel  no  want,  asked  for  nothing,  nor 
made  any  complaint ;  but  had  perfect  confidence  in 
his  own  powers  and  ability  to  get  to  the  end  of  his 
journey  on  his  twenty  cent  fund.  The  decision  and 
fortitude  of  this  little  destitute  boy,  might  furnish  a 
profitable  example  to  many  an  irresolute  and  de- 
sponding individual  of  riper  years. 

FAITHFUL  COMPANION. 

A  Mr.  Rogers  and  a  Mr.  Carr,  both  natives  of 
Kentucky,  were  on  their  return  from  the  Council 
Bluffs  on  the  margin  of  the  Missouri,  when  the  cold 
weather  set  in,  accompanied  with  a  deep  fall  of  snow. 
Mr.  R.  being  in  a  weak  state  of  health,  it  was  thought 
fittest  to  attempt  to  descend  the  stream,  instead  of 
traversing  the  forests.  When  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  from  any  settlement,  the  ice  on  the  river  pre- 
vented their  descent ;  and  no  other  alternative  was 
left,  than  to  land,  and  leave  Mr.  R.  in  the  woods, 
with  some  necessaries,  till  the  return  of  his  friend, 
who  went  in  quest  of  relief.  Carr,  with  difficulty, 
reached  the  settlement,  and  immediately  returned  to 
his  helpless  friend.     After  a  toilsome  search,  and  an 
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absence  of  twenty-one  days,  Carr  at  length  discovered 
the  apparently  lifeless  body  of  Rogers.  On  ap~ 
proaching  it,  the  narrative  states,  that  this  faithful 
fellow  traveller  first  observed  a  rise  of  snow,  and 
many  tracks  of  a  wolf  leading  to  it.  With  a  palpi- 
tating heart,  he  went  up  to  it,  and  saw  a  piece  of 
buffalo  robe  sticking  out;  stooping  down,  he  discovered 
the  glistening  eyes  of  his  friend !  He  was  still  alive ; 
but  his  feet  much  frozen.  His  fire  had  gone  out,  and 
in  attempting  to  make  more,  his  powder  blew  up. 
He  was  afraid  his  friend  had  been  "frozen,  and  de- 
spairing of  life,  had  rolled  himself  up  in  his  buffalo 
robe,  and  laid  down.  He  was  eight  days  without  any 
kind  of  food,  and  was  so  exhausted,  that  when  the 
wolf  stared  him  in  the  face,  he  was  not  able  to  make 
any  exertion  or  noise  to  drive  him  away. 

Rogers  was  then  conveyed  to  Hempstead,  where 
he  not  only  recovered  his  general  health,  but,  strange 
to  tell,  the  complete  use  of  his  limbs. 

AN  ESCAPE. 

In  Alligator  country,  North  Carolina,  there  is  a 
swamp  about  five  miles  across,  called  the  Little 
Dismal.  Into  the  interior  of  this  desert,  Mr.  Janson 
penetrated  on  horseback,  with  a  negro  for  his  guide, 
who  traced  out  the  road  by  the  notches  cut  on  the 
trees.  "  I,"  says  Mr.  Janson,  "  carried  my  gun  in 
my  hand,  loaded  with  slugs,  and  more  ammunition 
slung  across  my  shoulders.  About  midway,  and 
about  two  hundred  yards  before  me,  I  saw  a  large 
quadruped  nimbly  climb  a  tree.  The  negro,  looking 
in  a  contrary  direction,  did  not  perceive  the  motion, 
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and  eager  to  fire,  I  did  not  inform  him.  We  went  a 
foot's  pace,  and  when  within  gun  shot,  I  discovered 
the  beast  through  the  foliage  of  the  wood,  and  imme- 
diately fired.  The  shot  took  effect,  and  my  asto- 
nishment was  great  to  see  a  monster  of  the  species 
of  the  tiger,  suspended  by  his  fore  feet  from  the  branch 
of  a  tree,  growling  in  tones  of  dreadful  discord. 
The  negro  was  greatly  terrified ;  and  my  horse,  un- 
used to  the  report  of  a  gun  fired  from  his  back, 
plunged,  and  was  entangled  in  mire.  Losing  the 
reins,  I  was  precipitated  into  the  morass,  while  the 
negio  vociferated,  '  Massa,  massa,  we  are  lost  V 
Recovering,  I  beheld  the  ferocious  brute  on  the 
ground,  feebly  advancing  towards  us.  By  an  invo- 
luntary act,  I  presented  my  empty  gun ;  at  sight  of 
which,  conscious,  no  doubt,  that  the  same  motion 
had  inflicted  the  smart  he  felt,  the  creature  made  a 
stand,  gave  a  hideous  roar,  and  turned  into  the 
thickest  part  of  the  swamp,  while,  in  haste  and 
great  agitation,  I  reloaded  my  piece.  The  poor  slave, 
whose  life  to  him  was  as  dear  as  mine  could  be  to  me, 
held  up  his  hands,  and  thanked  the  god  he  worshipped 
for  his  deliverance.  I  was  unconscious  of  the  danger 
I  had  courted,  till  he  told  me  that  the  beast  I  had  en- 
countered was  a  panther,  larger  than  any  he  had  ever 
seen  despoiling  his  master's  flocks  and  herds ;  and  that 
when  pursued  by  man,  those  animals  rally  with  great 
ferocity.  Had  I  been  apprised  of  this,  I  should  have 
sought  my  safety  in  flight,  rather  than  have  begun 
an  attack ;  but  I  conjectured  the  creature  to  be  of  no 
larger  dimensions  than  a  wild  cat,  when  I  fired.'' 
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DR.  MAGENNIS. 

Dr.  Magennis,  who  was  born  in  the  North  of  Ire- 
land, having  occasion,  when  a  very  young  man,  to 
visit  Dublin,  he  put  up,  on  his  way,  at  an  inn  in 
Drogheda.  The  mayor  of  the  place  had  enclosed  a 
piece  of  common,  contiguous  to  the  town,  for  his 
own  use ;  and  in  order  that  he  might  himself  enjoy 
the  full  benefit  of  it,  he  gave  public  notice,  that 
if  any  cattle  should  be  found  trespassing  on  it,  they 
would  be  immediately  impounded. 

The  doctor  happened  that  evening  to  fall  in  com- 
pany with  some  boon  companions,  that  winged  the 
glass  with  song  and  joke,  till  Morpheus  weighed 
down  his  eyelids  with  "  soft  oppression."  When 
our  young  traveller  was  ready  the  next  morning  to 
resume  his  journey,  he  called  for  his  horse.;  the 
ostler,  after  a  short  pause  or  two,  said,  "  May  be 
your  honour's  horse  has  not  read  the  mayor's  adver- 
tisement, and  has  inadvertently,  no  doubt,  stepped 
into  the  favourite  enclosure,  which  sure  enough  is 
the  most  verdant  spot  in  the  neighbourhood."  Such, 
indeed,  wras  the  fact ;  the  horse  had  been  found  tres- 
passing, and  was  committed. 

Magennis  immediately  waited  on  the  Praetor,  who 
heard  all  that  he  had  to  say  in  favour  of  the  prisoner ; 
on  which  he  collected  all  his  twelvemonths'  pride, 
and  in  a  few  words  told  him,  that  the  culprit  should 
not  be  enlarged  unless  he  paid  down  half  a  guinea ; 
which  was  more,  at  the  time,  than  our  youthful 
Esculapius  could  conveniently  spare.  "  Well,  then," 
said  the  suppliant,  "  if  so,  it  must  be  so ;  but  I  shall 
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have  a  few  verses  into  the  bargain."    On  which  he 
repeated  the  following  lines : 

"  Was  ever  horse  so  well  befitted? 
His  master  drunk,  himself  committed ! 
But  courage,  horse,  do  not  despair, 
You'll  be  a  horse,  when  he's  no  may'r." 

Such  was  the  power  of  verse,  even  on  a  city  ma- 
gistrate, that  he  immediately  ordered  his  Rosinante 
to  be  delivered  up  to  him,  free  of  all  expense. 

PROOF  OF  CIVILIZATION! 

A  writer  of  a  modern  book  of  travels,  relating 
the  particulars  of  his  being  cast  away,  thus  concludes  : 
"  After  having  walked  eleven  hours  without  having 
traced  the  print  of  human  foot,  to  my  great  comfort 
and  delight,  I  saw  a  man  hanging  upon  a  gibbet; 
my  pleasure  at  the  cheering  prospect  was  inexpres- 
sible, for  it  convinced  me  that  I  was  in  a  civilized 
country." 

CICERONI. 

In  the  principal  cities  of  Italy,  there  are  persons 
called  Ciceroni,  who,  as  soon  as  a  foreigner  arrives, 
offer  themselves  to  conduct  him  to  see  whatever  is 
most  curious,  and  explain  it  to  him.  These,  on  ac- 
count of  their  long  speeches  on  the  curiosities,  &c.  of 
the  city,  have  the  name  of  the  great  Latin  orator 
given  to  them  in  jest. 

The  greater  part  of  these  Ciceroni  are  poor  eccle- 
siastics, who,  often  to  conceal  their  ignorance,  give 
r,  3 
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imaginary  answers,  as  they  are  never  at  a  loss  for 
something  to  say.  Of  late  years,  the  office  of  the 
Ciceroni  has  been  undertaken  by  well-informed  artists, 
who,  in  accompanying  travellers,  direct  their  attention 
to  the  most  important  objects,  and  by  their  intelligent 
remarks,  not  only  tend  to  enlighten  the  mind,  but 
also  to  form  the  taste,  especially  in  matters  of  the 
fine  arts. 


POLISH  INNS. 

The  inns  of  Poland  do  not  afford  good  accommo- 
dation to  the  traveller.  The  stable  is  the  most  consi- 
derable, and  very  often  the  best  part  of  the  house. 
It  is  literally  true,  that  frequently  after  proceeding 
a  step  or  two  within  the  threshold,  you  are  obliged  to 
turn  back,  to  collect  fresh  air  and  resolution  before 
you  can  advance.  The  interior  is  filthy,  and 
wretched  beyond  description ;  the  floor  is  of  earth, 
and  usually  covered  with  filth;  the  inhabitants  are 
squalid  and  in  rags ;  and  the  house  is  freauently  half 
full  of  their  wretched  peasants,  men  and  women, 
who  are  getting  intoxicated  upon  schnaaps,  a  sort  of 
whiskey. 

Even  at  the  first  hotels,  in  Warsaw,  and  in  other 
large  towns,  the  traveller  is  frequently  shown  into  a 
room,  entirely  without  furniture,  except  perhaps  a 
small  couch  in  one  of  the  corners,  and  on  which  he 
is  to  spread  his  own  bedding.  Sometimes  not  even 
a  couch  is  found ;  in  which  case  the  bedding  is  spread 
on  the  floor.  An  ordinary  chair  and  table  are  also 
brought  him ;  and  this  is  at  once  his  eating  and  his 
sleeping  room,  and  that  in  which  he  receives  visitors. 
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Even  noblemen  often  sleep,  at  these  places,  in  the 
3  rooms  which  they  occupy  during  the  day. 


same] 


DR.  C.  BUCHANAN. 

Dr.  Claudius  Buchanan,  who  afterwards  became 
Vice-Provost  of  the  college  of  Fort  William,  in  Ben- 
gal, when  a  young  man,  formed  the  resolution  of 
undertaking  a  journey  through  Europe  on  foot.  This 
romantic  project  he  thus  describes. 

"  I  had,"  said  he,  "  the  example  of  Dr.  Gold- 
smith before  me,  who  travelled  through  Europe  on 
foot,  and  supported  himself  by  playing  on  his  flute. 
I  could  play  a  little  on  the  violin ;  and  on  this  I 
relied  for  occasional  support  during  my  long  and 
various  travels.  In  August,  1787,  having  put  on 
plain  clothes,  becoming  my  apparent  situation,  I  left 
Edinburgh  on  foot,  with  the  intention  of  travelling 
to  London,  and  thence  to  the  Continent :  that  very 
violin  which  I  now  have,  and  the  case  which  con- 
tains it,  I  had  under  my  arm,  and  thus  I  travelled 
onward.  After  I  had  proceeded  some  days  on  my 
journey,  and  had  arrived  at  a  part  of  the  country 
where  I  thought  1  could  not  be  known,  I  called  at 
gentlemen's  houses,  and  farm  houses,  where  I  was  in 
general  kindly  lodged.  They  were  very  well  pleased 
with  my  playing  reels  to  them  (for  I  played  them 
better  than  I  can  now)  ;  and  I  sometimes  received 
five  shillings,  sometimes  half  a  crown,  and  sometimes 
nothing  but  my  dinner.  Wherever  I  went,  people 
seemed  to  be  struck  a  little  by  my  appearance,  par- 
ticularly if  they  entered  into  conversation  with  me. 
They  were  often  very  inquisitive,  and  I  was  sometimes 
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at  a  loss  what  to  say.  I  professed  to  be  a  musician, 
travelling  through  the  country  for  a  subsistence ;  but 
this  appeared  very  strange  to  some,  and  they  wished 
to  know  where  I  had  obtained  my  learning;  for 
sometimes  pride,  and  sometimes  accident,  would 
call  forth  expressions  in  the  course  of  conversation, 
which  would  excite  their  surprise.  I  was  often  invited 
to  stay  some  time  at  a  particular  place ;  but  this  I 
was  afraid  of,  lest  I  might  be  discovered.  It  was 
near  a  month,  I  believe,  before  I  arrived  on  the 
borders  of  England,  and  in  that  time  many  singular 
occurrences  befel  me.  I  once  or  twice  met  persons 
whom  I  had  known,  and  narrowly  escaped  discovery. 
Sometimes  I  had  nothing  to  eat,  and  had  no  where  to 
rest  at  night ;  but,  notwithstanding,  I  kept  steady 
to  my  purpose,  and  pursued  my  journey.  Before, 
however,  T  reached  the  borders  of  England,  I 
would  gladly  have  returned ;  but  I  could  not — the  die 
was  cast :  my  pride  would  have  impelled  me  to  suffer 
death,  I  think,  rather  than  to  have  exposed  my  folly, 
and  T  pressed  forward.  When  I  arrived  at  New- 
castle, I  felt  tired  at  my  long  journey,  and  found  it 
was  indeed  hard  to  live  on  the  benevolence  of  others. 
I,  therefore,  resolved  to  proceed  to  London  by 
water;  for  I  did  not  want  to  travel  in  my  own  coun- 
try, but  on  the  Continent;  I  accordingly  embarked 
in  a  collier  at  North  Shields,  and  sailed  for  London. 
On  the  third  night  of  the  voyage,  we  were  in  danger 
of  being  cast  away  during  a  gale  of  wind;  and  then, 
for  the  first  time,  I  began  to  reflect  seriously  on  my 
situation." 
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DR.  FRANKLIN. 

Dr.  Franklin,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  and 
when  following  the  business  of  a  printer,  had  occa- 
sion to  travel  from  Philadelphia  to  Boston.  In  his 
journey,  he  stopped  at  one  of  the  inns,  the  landlord 
of  which  possessed  all  the  inquisitive  impertinence 
of  his  countrymen.  Franklin  had  scarcely  sat  him- 
self down  to  supper,  when  his  landlord  began  to 
torment  him  with  questions.  He,  well  knowing 
the  disposition  of  these  people,  and  knowing  that 
answering  one  question  would  only  pave  the  way  for 
twenty  more,  determined  to  stop  the  landlord  at 
once,  by  requesting  to  see  his  wife,  children,  and 
servants,  in  short,  the  whole  of  his  household.  When 
they  were  summoned,  Franklin,  with  an  arch  so» 
lemnity,  said,  "  My  good  friends,  I  sent  for  you 
here  to  give  you  an  account  of  myself:  My  name  is 
Eenjamin  Franklin;  I  am  a  printer,  of  nineteen 
years  of  age ;  reside  at  Philadelphia,  and  am  now 
going  to  Boston,  I  sent  for  you  all,  that  if  you  wish 
for  any  further  particulars,  you  may  ask,  and  I  will 
inform  you :  which  done,  I  hope  you  will  permit  m$ 
to  eat  my  supper  in  peace." 

ADVENTURES  OF  M.  ARAGO. 

During  the  last  war,  the  two  French  mathema- 
ticians, Biot  and  Arago,  travelled,  with  the  permission 
of  England  and  Spain,  to  make  experiments  for  the 
purpose  of  measuring  an  arc  of  the  meridian.  Biot 
happily  returned  to  France  without  any  difficulty ; 
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but  Arago,  before  he  got  home,  encountered  some 
singular  adventures. 

While  concluding  his  labours  on  the  mountain  De 
Galazzo,  in  Majorca,  there  suddenly  arose  a  distur- 
bance among  the  people  of  the  island.  They  fan- 
cied that  Arago's  instruments,  particularly  the  fire  - 
signals  which  he  gave  to  other  observers  employed 
at  Ivica,  were  intended  to  invite  their  enemies,  the 
French,  to  the  island,  and  to  show  them  the  way. 
Arago  suddenly  heard  the  dreadful  cry  all  around, 
"  Treason !  Death  !"  The  assault  upon  Mount 
Galazzo  instantly  commenced;  but  its  cause  fortu- 
nately perceived  the  imminent  danger.  He  quickly 
changed  his  dress  for  that  of  a  peasant  of  the  island, 
and  escaped  to  Palma.  Here  he  found  the  shi| 
which  had  brought  him  to  the  island,  and  concealed 
himself  in  it.  He  at  the  same  time  succeeded, 
through  some  brave  men  of  the  crew,  in  regaining 
his  mathematical  instruments,  which  he  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  on  the  mountain.  But  new  terrors 
awaited  him  in  this  disguise.  Either  through  fear 
or  treachery,  the  Spanish  captain  of  the  ship  quite 
unexpectedly  refused  to  protect  Arago  any  farther, 
though  he  had  always  shown  himself  his  friend ;  he 
also  refused  to  take  him  back  to  France ;  entreaties, 
promises,  reproaches — nothing  would  avail.  In  this 
great  emergency,  the  chief  commander  of  the  island 
fortunately  took  the  part  of  Arago ;  but  could  not 
save  him  at  that  time,  but  by  confining  him  as  a 
prisoner  in  the  fortress.  While  Arago  was  obliged 
to  remain  here  several  months,  his  life  was  some- 
times in  the  greatest  danger.  The  fanatical  monks 
attempted   several   times  to  bribe  the    guards   and 
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murder  the  prisoner.  But  the  Spanish  mathema- 
tician, Rodriguez,  his  fellow-labourer  and  faithful 
friend,  who  never  quitted  his  side,  was  his  deliverer. 
This  worthy  man  would  not  rest,  till  he  had  obtained, 
by  his  representations  against  the  injustice  of  the 
unaccountable  mal-treatment  of  an  innocent  person, 
the  liberty  of  his  friend,  and  at  the  same  time  per- 
mission for  him  to  go  over  to  Algiers  in  a  small 
vessel  of  his  own. 

In  Algiers,  Du  Bois  Tainville,  at  that  time  French 
Consul,  kindly  received  him,  and  took  means  to 
put  him  on  board  an  Algerine  merchantman,  that 
he  might  return  to  France.  At  first,  every  thing 
went  according  to  his  wishes.  The  ship  approached 
Marseilles,  and  Arago,  with  the  fairest  hopes,  already 
found  himself  in  the  harbour.  But,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, a  Spanish  privateer  attacked  the  ship,  took 
it,  and  brought  it  to  Rosas,  on  the  Spanish  coast. 
Arago  might  still  have  been  liberated,  as  he  was  en- 
tered in  the  ship's  books  as  a  German  merchant ; 
but  unfortunately  he  was  recognised  to  be  a  French- 
man by  one  of  the  sailors,  who  had  previously  been 
in  the  French  service,  and  was,  with  his  companions, 
thrown  into  the  most  dreadful  imprisonment.  But 
when  the  Dey  of  A  lgiers  heard  of  the  insult  to  his 
flag,  he  immediately  demanded  the  ship,  its  cargo, 
and  crew,  to  be  instantly  returned,  and,  in  case  of 
refusal,  he  threatened  to  declare  war  against  the 
King  of  Spain.  This  had  the  desired  effect.  The 
ship  and  the  crew  were  liberated,  and  Arago  sailed 
for  the  second  time  to  Marseilles,  without  in  the 
least  doubting  his  safe  arrival.  He  already  saw  the 
town,  the  ship  once  more  steered  towards  the  har- 
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bour,  when  suddenly  a  furious  north-west  storm, 
arose,  and  drove  it  with  irresistible  violence  towards 
Sardinia.  How  hard  a  fate !  The  Sardinians  were 
at  war  with  the  Algerines.  A  new  imprisonment 
awaited  them.  The  commander,  therefore,  resolved, 
to  seek  refuge  on  the  coasts  of  Africa.  Though  they 
were  so  distant,  he  succeeded.  He  run  into  the 
harbour  of  Bougie,  three  days*  voyage  from  Algiers. 
But  here  another  very  unfortunate  piece  of  news 
awaited  poor  Arago.  The  former  Dey  of  Algiers, 
his  friend,  had  been  killed  in  a  commotion,  and 
another  ruler  chosen.  For  this  reason,  the  party  of 
the  new  Dey  examined  the  ship  with  suspicious 
rigour  ;  and  the  heavy  trunks  of  Arago,  which  con- 
tained his  mathematical  instruments,  were  imme- 
diately seized ;  for  what  else  could  they  contain  but 
gold?  Why  else  should  they  have  been  so  carefully 
secured,  if  they  were  not  filled  with  sequins  ?  He 
was  obliged  to  leave  his  instruments  in  the  hands  of 
the  Algerines.  A  new  misfortune  was  added  to  this. 
How  could  he  make  a  three  days'  journey  to  Algiers 
by  land,  among  a  savage  and  highly  irritated  people  1 
Courage  and  presence  of  mind,  however,  saved  him. 
He  disguised  himself  in  the  Turkish  costume,  and 
went  under  the  protection  of  a  greatly  esteemed 
priest  of  those  parts,  who  conducted  him,  with 
some  others,  through  inhospitable  mountains  and 
dreary  deserts ;  and  after  overcoming  many  threaten- 
ing dangers,  he  arrived  in  safety  at  Algiers.  How 
was  Du  Bois  Tainville  astonished  to  see  his  coun- 
tryman again,  in  a  Turkish  dress,  whom  he  had  long 
supposed  to  be  dead. 

He  took  up  his  cause  with  the  Algerines,  and  used 
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means  to  have  the  chests  restored,  which  no  longer 
interested  the  Algerines  of  Bougie,  as  they  had  found 
brass  instead  of  gold,  and  kept  the  "Adventurer 
against  his  will,"  as  the  opportunities  of  sailing  to 
France  were  at  that  time  as  rare  as  dangerous. 
Thus  six.  months  passed.  At  last,  Du  Bois  was 
recalled  by  Bonaparte  to  France.  He  began  his 
voyage,  accompanied  by  Arago,  for  the  third  time, 
to  France.  But  they  scarcely  saw  Marseilles,  when 
an  English  fleet  appeared,  which  ordered  them  to 
return  to  Minorca,  as  all  the  French  harbours  were 
at  that  time  in  a  state  of  blockade.  The  ships 
accompanying  Du  Bois  obeyed ;  the  one  on  board  of 
which  Arago  was,  however,  embraced  a  favourable 
fresh  breeze,  and  ran  into  the  harbour  with  all  sails 
spread. 


CROSSING  THE  ALPS. 

Mr.  Sharpe,  who  travelled  in  Italy,  in  1766,  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  manner  of  passing  the 
Alps,  at  that  time.  "  At  Lyons  or  Geneva,"  he 
says,  "  the  Voiturins,  men  who  furnish  horses  for  the 
journey  over  the  Alps,  make  their  demands  according 
to  the  number  of  travellers  who  are  on  the  spot,  or 
who  they  hear  are  on  the  road.  If  there  are  but  few, 
they  are  sometimes  very  reasonable;  if  there  are 
many,  they  rise  in  their  demands,  and  even  con- 
federate not  to  take  less  than  a  certain  extortionate 
sum  which  they  stipulate  among  themselves.  When 
there  are  but  few  travellers  going  that  way,  he,  who 
takes  a  passenger,  has  a  very  good  chance  upon  his 
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arrival  at  Turin,  to  find  customers  back  again,  and 
therefore  will  agree  on  moderate  terms. 

"The  Voiturins,  for  the  sum  stipulated,  defray  your 
charges  on  the  road ;  they  pay  for  your  dinner,  sup- 
per, and  lodging,  so  that  the  seven  days'  journey 
from  Geneva  or  Lyons  to  Turin,  costs  little  more 
than  what  you  contract  for  with  them,  the  extra- 
ordinaries  being  only  the  small  presents  made  to  the 
servants,  and  the  expense  of  breakfasting.  The 
voiturins  are  generally  obliging  and  busy  in  providing 
the  best  eatables  the  country  affords,  because  they 
pay  the  same  ordinary,  whether  the  inn-keepers  give 
you  good  or  bad  provisions;  besides,  they  are  all 
ambitious  of  character,  which  procures  them  recom- 
mendations from  one  traveller  to  another.  The 
voiturin  is  likewise  at  the  whole  expense  of  carrying 
you  and  your  equipage  over  Mount  Cenis,  except  a 
little  gratuity,  which  every  gentleman  gives  to  the 
poor  chairmen,  perhaps  sixpence  to  each,  and  a  little 
drink  at  the  resting  place,  or  half-way  house.  As 
the  voiturins  are  obliged  to  hire  a  number  of  mules, 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  luggage,  and  weight 
of  the  chaise  or  coach,  this  consideration,  besides 
the  draught  for  their  horses,  makes  them  raise  their 
demands  when  the  equipage  is  heavy. 

"  Every  person  who  is  carried  over  Mount  Cenis 
in  a  chair,  is  obliged  to  employ  six  chairmen ;  or,  if 
he  be  lusty,  eight ;  or  extremely  corpulent,  ten ;  of 
which,  and,  indeed,  of  all  disputable  matters,  the 
syndics  are  appointed  by  his  majesty  absolute  judges. 
The  syndics  are  magistrates,  living,  the  one  at 
Lanneburg,  on  this  side  of  the  mountain,  and  the 
other  at  Novaleze,  which  is  situated  at  the  other 
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foot  of  the  mountain,  on  the  side  towards  Turin ; 
they  are  poor  men,  and  not  above  accepting  a  small 
present  for  drink ;  but  are  invested  with  sufficient 
power  to  compel  both  the  muleteers  and  the  chairmen 
to  attend,  when  any  traveller  arrives.  I  had  an 
opportunity,  when  I  went  into  Italy,  of  seeing  this 
power  exerted ;  for  the  chairmen  were  in  the  midst 
of  their  harvest,  gathering  in  the  produce  of  their  own 
little  farms,  and  would  gladly  have  been  excused.  The 
syndic,  therefore,  rang  the  alarum-bell;  which  sum- 
mons was  immediately  obeyed,  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  them  were  selected  to  transport  me  and  my 
company  the  next  morning." 

Since  Mr.  Sharpe  crossed  the  Alps,  considerable 
facilities  have  been  afforded  to  travellers,  for  which 
they  are  solely  indebted  to  Bonaparte. 

After  passing  Lans-le-bourg,  the  traveller  begins 
to  ascend  Mount  Cenis,  and  enters  upon  the  road 
formed  by  the  late  emperor.  The  genius  of  Napoleon 
seems  to  have  inspired  and  produced  super-human 
efforts.  Wherever  his  hand  is  seen,  or  his  mind  is 
concerned,  we  are  astonished  at  the  grandeur  and  the 
magnitude  of  his  ideas.  The  Alps,  whose  terrific 
images  excited  the  dread  of  man,  have  fallen  before 
his  power.  He  has  cut  through  some  mountains;  over- 
turned others ;  filled  up  precipices ;  turned  the  course 
of  torrents ;  formed  bridges ;  and  made  roads  of  the 
most  gentle  ascent,  which  avoid  all  former  dangers 
and  inconveniences.  Upon  these  the  traveller  moves 
with  ease  and  delight,  and  hospitality  every  where 
prevails.  Although  he  has  been  the  enemy  of  many, 
every  one,  in  passing  the  Alps,  must  have  a  grateful 
feeling  towards  him,  for  in  these  wonderful  works, 
e  2 
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as  well  as  in  many  others,  he  has  been  a  friend  to  the 
human  race. 

In  ascending  Mount  Cenis,  every  traveller  is  left 
in  admiration  at  beholding  this  grand  road,  winding 
up  the  side  of  the  mountain  in  a  serpentine  line  of  a 
most  easy  ascent,  flanked  with  stones,  and  defended 
by  posts  and  parapets.  This  great  work,  this  royal 
road,  was  completed  in  five  years,  and  remains  an 
imperishable  record  of  Napoleon's  contempt  of 
all  impediments.  Twenty-eight  houses  are  placed 
at  certain  distances,  by  order  of  Bonaparte,  to  suc- 
cour the  distressed  in  case  of  need.  Fires,  beds, 
and  every  necessary,  are  provided.  The  old  route 
is  still  seen,  and  miserable  it  must  have  been  to 
those  who  were  obliged  to  pass  by  it.  Upon  the  top 
of  Mount  Cenis  is  a  plain,  six  miles  long,  covered 
with  verdure,  and  affording  pasturage  for  goats, 
sheep,  and  cows.  In  the  centre  is  a  lake,  two  miles 
in  diameter,  which  produces  excellent  trout;  the 
post-house,  and  an  auberge,  are  situated  about  the 
centre,  as  likewise  a  barrack ;  and  a  little  higher  an 
hospice,  built  by  order  of  the  late  Emperor  of  the 
French.  From  the  highest  of  these  mountains,  the 
plains  of  Piedmont  are  seen ;  and  from  this  spot,  it 
is  said,  Hannibal  showed  his  soldiers  the  fine  country 
they  were  going  to  conquer. 

A  DINNER  INTERFERENCE. 

When  the  late  General  Bligh  was  a  captain  in 
a  marching  regiment,  he  and  his  lady  were  travel- 
ling in  Yorkshire,  and  put  up  at  an  inn,  where  there 
happened  to  be  only  just  as  much  in  the  larder,  as 
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would  serve  them  for  dinner,  which  was  immediately 
ordered.  In  the  mean  time,  some  sporting  gentle- 
men of  the  country  came  in,  and  finding  there  was 
nothing  in  the  house,  but  what  was  getting  ready 
for  another  company,  asked  who  they  were  1  The 
landlord  told  them  he   did  not  directly  know,  but 

he  believed  the  gentleman  an  Irish  officer.    "  O 

well,  if  he's  Irish,"  said  one  of  the  company,  "  a 
potatoe  will  serve  him.  Here,  waiter,  take  this  watch 
(pulling  out  an  elegant  gold  watch),  carry  it  up 
stairs,  and  ask  the  gentleman  what's  o'clock?"  Mr. 
Bligh,  as  may  be  well  imagined,  was  not  pleased  at 
such  an  impudent  message ;  but  recollecting  himself 
a  moment,  took  the  watch  from  the  waiter,  and 
desired  him  to  present  his  compliments  to  the  com- 
pany, and  he  would  tell  them  before  he  parted.  This 
message,  however,  produced  his  dinner  to  be  sent 
up  to  him  in  quiet ;  after  eating  which,  he  clapt  a 
couple  of  large  horse  pistols  under  his  arm,  and 
going  down  stairs,  introduced  himself  into  the  com- 
pany, by  telling  them  he  was  come  to  let  them 
know  what  o'clock  it  was ;  but  first,  begged  to  be 
informed  to  which  of  the  gentlemen  the  watch 
belonged.  Here  a  dead  silence  ensued.  Mr.  Bligh 
then  began  on  his  right  hand,  by  asking  them  sever- 
ally the  question;  each  of  them  denied  knowing 
any  thing  of  the  circumstance.  "  O,  then,  gentle- 
men, (says  he)  I  find  I  have  mistaken  the  company ; 
the  waiter,  a  while  ago,  brought  me  an  impudent 
message  from  some  people  in  this  house,  which  I 
came,  as  you  see  (pointing  to  his  pistols)  properly  to 
resent;  but  I  find  I  have  mistaken  the  room." 
Saying  this,  he  wished  them  a  good  evening,  which 
e3 
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they  as  politely  returned.  He  paid  his  bill,  stepped 
into  his  carriage,  and  drove  off  with  the  watch  in  his 
pocket,  which  he  kept  to  his  death,  and  left  it  by 
will,  with  a  large  fortune,  to  his  brother,  the  Dean 
of  Elphin. 

AMERICAN  INNS. 
Shenstone,  in  one  of  his  poems,  says, 

"  Whoe'er  has  travell'd  life's  dull  round, 
Where'er  his  stages  may  have  been, 

Must  sigh  to  think  he  still  has  found 
The  warmest  welcome  at  an  inn." 

Had  the  poet  lived  to  visit  the  United  States  of 
America  in  the  nineteenth  century,  he  would  have 
retracted  his  eulogium  on  inns,  or,  at  least,  have 
acknowledged  that  his  rule  was  not  without  an  ex- 
ception. Mr.  Janson,  who  travelled  in  the  United 
States  in  1806,  gives  the  following  description  of  a 
traveller's  accommodations. 

"  Arrived,"  says  he,  "  at  your  inn,  let  me  sup- 
pose, like  myself,  you  had  fallen  in  with  a  landlord, 
who  at  the  moment  would  condescend  to  take  the 
trouble  to  procure  you  refreshment  after  the  family 
hour ;  and  that  if  no  trifling  circumstance  called  off 
his  attention,  he  will  sit  by  your  side,  and  enter  in 
the  most  familiar  manner  into  conversation ;  which 
is,  of  course,  prefaced  with  a  demand  of  your  business, 
and  so  forth.  He  will  then  start  a  political  question, 
(for  here  every  individual  is  a  politician),  force 
your  answer,  contradict,  deny,  and  finally  be  ripe 
for  a  quarrel,  should   you  not  acquiesce  in  all  his 
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opinions.  When  the  homely  meal  is  served  up,  he 
will  often  place  himself  opposite  to  you  at  the  table, 
at  the  same  time  declaring,  that  '  though  he  thought 
he  had  eaten  a  hearty  dinner ,  yet  he  will  pick  a  bit 
with  you.'  Thus  will  he  drink  out  of  your  own 
glass,  and  of  the  liquor  for  which  you  must  pay, 
and  commit  other  excesses  still  more  indelicate  and 
disgusting.  Perfectly  inattentive  to  your  accommo- 
dation, and  regardless  of  your  appetite,  he  will  dart 
his  fork  into  the  best  of  the  dish,  and  leave  you  to 
take  the  next  cut.  If  you  arrive  at  the  dinner  hour, 
you  are  seated  with  '  mine  hostess,'  and  her  dirty 
children,  and  even  the  servants  of  the  inn,  with  whom 
you  have  often  to  scramble  for  a  plate  ;  for  liberty 
and  equality  level  all  ranks  upon  the  road,  from  the 
host  to  the  ostler.  The  children,  imitative  of  their 
free  and  polite  father,  will  also  seize  your  liquor, 
slobber  in  it,  and  often  snatch  a  dainty  bit  from 
your  plate.  This  is  considered  as  a  joke,  and  con- 
sequently provokes  a  laugh ;  no  check  must  be  given 
to  these  demonstrations  of  unsophisticated  nature ; 
for  the  smallest  rebuke  will  bring  down  a  severe 
animadversion  from  the  parent.'' 

A  still  more  recent  traveller,  who  writes  with  a 
strong  bias  in  favour  of  the  United  States,  says,  that 
"  on  arriving  at  a  tavern  in  this  country,  you  excite 
no  kind  of  sensation  whatever,  come  how  you  will. 
The  master  of  the  house  bids  you  good  day,  and  you 
walk  in ;  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper,  are  prepared 
at  stated  times,  to  which  you  must  generally  con- 
trive to  accommodate.  The  servant  is  not  yours, 
but  the  innkeeper's ;  and  she  always  assumes  with 
you  the  manners  of  an  equal.      Even  at  the  City 
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Hotel  in  New  York.,  the  best  and  most  fashionable 
inn  in  the  United  States,  a  traveller  neither  has  it  in 
his  power  to  dine  alone,  nor  to  have  private  apart- 
ments, bnt  must  take  his  seat  at  the  ordinary,  where 
upwards  of  eighty  persons  dine  every  day,  at  the 
established  hours.  Travelling  parties,  consisting  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  cannot  even  obtain  separate 
sitting  apartments,  but  must  either  remain  in  the 
bed-chambers,  or  mingle  together  in  a  drawing-room 
allotted  for  their  reception." 

GEORGE  BRUCE. 

When  Tippahee,  the  King  of  New  Zealand,  was 
conveyed  from  the  British  settlement  at  Port  Jackson, 
which  he  had  visited,  back  to  his  own  country,  he 
became  dangerously  ill ;  a  British  sailor,  of  the  name 
of  George  Bruce.,  who  had  been  employed  for 
several  years  under  Lieutenants  Robins,  Flinders, 
and  others,  in  exploring  the  coasts,  &c.  of  Port 
Jackson,  was  appointed  to  attend  him,  and  acquitted 
himself  so  much  to  the  king's  satisfaction,  that  he 
was  honoured  with  his  special  favour ;  and  on  their 
arrival,  the  king  requested  that  he  might  be  allowed 
to  remain  with  him  at  New  Zealand ;  to  which  the 
captain  consenting,  Bruce  was  received  into  the 
family  of  Tippahee.  He  spent  the  first  few  months  in 
New  Zealand  in  exploring  the  country,  and  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  the  language,  manners,  and  customs 
of  the  people.  He  found  the  country  healthy  and 
pleasant,  full  of  romantic  scenery,  agreeably  diver- 
sified with  hills  and  dales,  and  covered  with  wood. 
The  people,  though  rude  and  ignorant,  w^ere  hospi- 
table, frank,  and  open. 
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As  the  king  proposed  to  placo  the  young  English- 
man at  the  head  of  his  army,  it  was  a  previously 
necessary  step  that  he  should  be  tattooed,  as,  without 
having  undergone  that  ceremony,  he  could  not  be 
regarded  as  a  warrior.  The  case  was  urgent,  and 
admitted  of  no  alternative.  He,  therefore,  submitted 
resolutely  to  this  painful  ceremony ;  and  his  coun- 
tenance presents  a  master  specimen  of  the  art  of 
tattooing.  Being  now  tattooed  in  due  form,  Bruce 
was  recognized  as  a  warrior  of  the  first  rank,  natural- 
ized as  a  New  Zealander,  received  into  the  bosom  of 
the  king's  family,  and  honoured  with  the  hand  of  the 
Princess  A  etockoe,the  youngest  daughter  of  Tippahee, 
a  maiden  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  whose 
native  beauty  had  probably  been  great,  but  which 
was  so  much  improved  by  the  fashionable  embellish- 
ments of  art,  that  all  the  softer  charms  of  nature, 
all  the  sweetness  of  expression,  were  lost  in  the 
bolder  expressions  of  tattooing. 

Bruce  now  became  the  chief  member  of  the  king's 
family,  and  was  invested  with  the  government  of  the 
island.  Six  or  eight  months  after  his  marriage, 
several  English  ships  touched  at  New  Zealand  for 
supplies,  and  all  of  them  found  the  beneficial  influ- 
ence of  having  a  countryman  and  friend  at  the  head 
of  affairs  in  that  island. 

Bruce  and  his  wife  were  now  contented  and  happy, 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  domestic  comfort,  with  no 
wrants  that  were  ungratified,  blessed  with  health  and 
perfect  independence.  Bruce  looked  forward  with 
satisfaction  to  the  progress  of  civilization,  which  he 
expected  to  introduce  among  the  people,  with  whom, 
by  a  singular  destiny,  he  seemed  doomed  to  remain 
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during  his  life.  While  enjoying  these  hopes,  the 
ship  General  Welle sley  touched  at  a  point  of 
New  Zealand,  where  Bruce  and  his  wife  then 
chanced  to  be.  This  was  at  some  distance  from 
the  king's  place  of  residence.  Captain  Dalrymple 
applied  to  Mr.  Bruce,  to  assist  him  in  procuring 
a  cargo  of  spars  and  benjamin,  and  requested 
specimens  of  the  principal  articles  of  produce  of 
the  island ;  all  which  was  cheerfully  done.  He 
then  proposed  to  Bruce,  to  accompany  him  to 
North  Cape,  distant  about  twenty-five  or  thirty 
leagues,  where,  it  was  reported,  gold  dust  could  be 
procured,  and  the  captain  conceived  that  Bruce 
might  prove  useful  to  him  in  search  for  the  gold  dust* 
Writh  great  reluctance,  and  after  many  entreaties, 
Bruce  consented  to  accompany  Captain  Dalrymple, 
under  the  most  solemn  assurances  of  being  safely 
brought  back,  and  landed  at  the  Bay  of  Islands. 
He  accordingly  embarked,  with  his  wife,  on  board 
the  General  Wellesley,  representing,  at  the  same 
time,  to  Captain  Dalrymple,  the  dangerous  conse- 
quences of  taking  the  king's  daughter  from  the 
island  ;  but  that  fear  was  quieted  by  his  solemn 
and  repeated  assurances,  that  he  would,  at  every 
hazard,  re -land  them  at  the  Bay  of  Islands,  the  place 
from  which  they  embarked.  Being,  at  length,  all  on 
board,  the  Wellesley  sailed  for  the  North  Cape, 
where  they  soon  arrived  and  landed.  Finding  that 
they  had  been  entirely  misinformed,  as  to  the  gold 
dust,  the  Wellesley  made  sail,  in  order  to  return  to 
New  Zealand;  but  the  wind  becoming  foul,  and 
remaining  so  for  forty-eight  hours,  they  were  driven 
from  the  island.     On  the  third  day  the  wind  became 
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moro  favourable;  but  Captain  Dalrymple  did  not 
attempt  to  regain  the  island,  but  stood  on  for  India. 
On  reaching  the  Feegee  or  Sandalwood  Islands,  the 
captain  asked  Bruce  if  he  chose  to  go  on  shore,  and 
remain  there ;  but  he  declined,  on  account  of  the 
barbarous  and  sanguinary  disposition  of  the  islanders. 
Leaving  the  Feegee  islands,  they  sailed  for  Malacca ; 
the  captain  and  Bruce  went  on  shore,  where  the 
latter,  in  hopes  of  seeing  the  governor  or  commanding 
officer,  to  whom  he  might  state  his  grievances,  re- 
mained all  night ;  but  next  morning  found  that  the 
ship  had  sailed,  carrying  his  wife  to  Penang. 

.  Bruce,  after  remaining  at  Malacca  some  weeks, 
obtained  a  passage  for  Penang ;  where,  upon  his 
arrival,  he  found  that  his  wife  had  been  bar- 
tered away  to  another  officer.  On  waiting  upon 
the  Governor  of  Penang,  he  was  asked  what  satis- 
faction he  required  for  the  ill  treatment  he  had  ex- 
perienced? Bruce  answered,  that  all  he  wanted,  was 
to  have  his  wife  restored,  and  to  get  a  passage  to 
New  Zealand.  Through  the  interference  of  the 
governor,  his  wife  was  restored  to  him.  With  her  he 
returned  to  Malacca,  in  hope  of  the  promised  pas- 
sage to  New  South  Wales ;  but  this  opportunity  he 
missed.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Penang,  and 
thence  to  Bengal,  where  he  and  his  wife  were  hospi- 
tably received ;  and  an  opportunity  having  occurred, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  of  a  passage  to  New 
South  Wales,  they  found  no  difficulty  in  regaining 
New  Zealand. 
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NATIONAL  COMPARISONS. 

Mr.  Vaughan,  in  his  travels  through  Sicily,  hav- 
ing stopped  to  take  some  refreshment  at  an  inn, 
in  Caliagirone,  as  he  sat  down  to  his  chicken,  the 
landlady  very  coolly  took  a  chair  within  a  yard 
of  the  table,  and  on  the  opposite  side  sat  a  sleek- 
looking  priest,  such  as  you  see  familiar  in  every 
house  throughout  the  country,  who  had  taken  up 
that  position  by  way  of  asking  a  few  questions  of 
the  "  Cavaliere  Inglese."  "After  many  apologies  for 
the  liberty  he  was  taking,  the  latter,"  says  Mr. 
Vaughan,  "  begged  to  converse  with  me  on  the  sub- 
ject of  England,  which  the  people  of  these  parts 
were  very  anxious  to  hear  about,  and  the  opportunity 
of  inquiring  so  seldom  occurred ;  and  by  the  time 
I  had  dined,  I  observed  half  a  dozen  people  col- 
lected round  the  door,  with  their  eyes  and  mouths 
open,  to  hear  the  examination.  'And  pray,  Signor, 
is  it  true  what  we  are  told,  that  you  have  no  olives 
in  England V  'Yes,  perfectly  true.'  'Cospetto! 
how  so?'  'Cospettone!'  said  the  landlady.  'Our 
climate  is  not  propitious  to  the  growth  of  the  olive/ 
'But,  then,  Signor,  for  oranges?'  'We  have  no 
oranges  neither.'  '  Poveretto  ! '  said  the  land- 
lady, with  a  tone  of  compunction,  which  is  a  sort  of 
fondling  diminutive  of  '  Povero,'  '  poor  creature ;' 
as  you  would  say  to  your  child,  '  Poor  little  man- 
nikin!'  '  But  how  is  that  possible,  Signor?'  said 
the  priest ;  '  have  you  no  fruit  in  your  country  V 
'  We  have  very  fine  fruit;  but  our  winters  are 
severe,  and  not  genial  enough  for  the  orange  tree.' 
'  That  is  just  what  they  told  me/   said  the  lady,  at 
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Palermo,  that  England  is  all  snow,  and  a  great 
many  stones.'  '  But  then,  Signor,  we  have  heard 
what  we  can  scarcely  believe,  that  you  have  not 
any  wine !'  'It  is  perfectly  true ;  we  have  vines 
that  bear  fruit ;  but  the  sun  in  our  climate  is  not  suf- 
ficiently strong,  which  must  be  broiling,  as  it  is  here, 
to  produce  any  wine.'  '  Then,  Jesu  Maria,  how 
the  deuce  do  you  doV  I  told  them,  that,  notwith- 
standing, we  got  on  pretty  well ;  that  we  had  some 
decent  sort  of  mutton,  and  very  tolerable  looking 
beef ;  that  our  poultry  was  thought  eatable,  and 
our  bread  pretty  good;  that,  instead  of  the  wine, 
we  had  a  thing  they  call  ale,  which  our  people, 
here  and  there,  seemed  to  relish  exceedingly ;  and 
that  by  the  help  of  these  articles,  a  good  consti- 
tution, and  the  blessing  of  God,  our  men  were 
as  hardy,  and  as  loyal  and  brave,  and  our  women 
as  accomplished,  and  virtuous,  and  handsome,  as 
any  other  people,  I  believed,  under  heaven.  Be- 
sides, Mr.  Abbate,  I  beg  leave  to  ask  you,  what 
cloth  is  your  coat  ofV  '  Cospetto!  it  is  English/ 
(with  an  air  of  importance.)  'And  your  hat?'  Why 
that's  English.'  '  And  this  lady's  gown,  and  her 
bonnet  and  ribbonsl'  'Why  they  are  English!' 
'All  English.  Then  you  see  how  it  is ;  we  send 
you,  in  exchange  for  what  we  don't  grow,  half  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  you  enjoy  in  your  island ; 
besides,  padrona  mia  gentile!  (my  agreeable  land- 
lady) we  can  never  regret  that  we  don't  grow  these 
articles,  since  it  ensures  us  an  intercourse  with  a 
nation  we  esteem!'  'Viva!'  said  the  landlady;  and 
*  Bravo  V  said  the  priest;  and  between  bravo  and 
vivaf  the  best  friends  in  the  world,  I  escaped  to  my 
lettiga!"  f 
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CAMPING  OUT. 


A  recent  traveller  gives  the  following  description 
of  the  mode  of  camping  out,  when  travelling  in  the 
less  populous  parts  of  the  United  States  of  Ameiica; 
and  uninviting  as  it  is,  he  says  he  prefers  it  to  the 
American  taverns. 

"Our  rear  party,"  says  Mr.  Birkbeck,  "  consisting 
of  a  lady,  a  servant  boy,  and  myself,  were  benighted, 
in  consequence  of  accidental  detentions,  at  the  foot 
of  one  of  these  rugged  hills;  and,  without  being 
well  provided,  were  compelled  to  make  our  first 
experiment  of  camping  out. 

"Our  party  having  separated,  the  important  articles 
of  tinder  and  matches  were  in  the  baggage  of  the 
division  which  had  proceeded ;  and  as  the  night  was 
rainy,  and  excessively  dark,  we  were,  for  some  time, 
under  much  anxiety,  lest  we  should  have  been  de- 
prived of  the  comfort  and  security  of  a  fire.  Fortu- 
nately, my  powder-flask  was  in  my  saddle  bags,  and 
we  succeeded  in  supplying  the  place  of  tinder,  by 
moistening  a  piece  of  paper,  and  rubbing  it  with 
gunpowder.  We  placed  our  touch-paper  on  an  old 
cambric  handkerchief,  as  the  most  readily  combustible 
article  in  our  stores.  On  this  we  scattered  gun- 
powder pretty  copiously,  and  our  flint  and  steel  soon 
enabled  us  to  raise  a  flame,  and  collecting  dry  wood, 
we  made  a  noble  fire.  There  was  a  mattress  for  the 
lady,  a  bear-skin  for  myself,  and  the  load  of  the 
packhorse  as  a  pallet  for  the  boy.  Thus,  by  means 
of  great  coats  and  blankets,  and  our  umbrellas 
spread  over  our  heads,  we  made  our  quarters  com- 
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fortable  ;  and  placing  ourselves  to  the  leeward  of  the 
fire,  with  our  feet  towards  it,  we  lay  more  at  ease 
than  in  the  generality  of  taverns." 

DUCHESS  OF  KINGSTON. 

When  the  trial  of  the  Duchess  of  Kingston  in  the 
House  of  Peers  had  terminated  in  her  conviction,  she 
determined  on  a  visit  to  St.  Petersburg.  A  ship  had 
been  built  for  her,  containing  every  splendid  accom- 
modation. The  magnificence  of  this  vessel  attracted 
general  observation,  and  the  Russian  ambassador 
understanding  that  it  had  been  prepared  for  con- 
veying the  duchess  on  a  visit  to  his  imperial  mistress, 
declared  that  the  compliment  would  be  graciously 
received.  The  duchess's  suite  was  remarkable  for 
the  whimsical  assemblage  which  it  presented,  having 
a  French  crew,  in  order  to  protect  her  from  the 
pirates  of  America,  with  which  the  English  were 
then  at  war;  she  was  obliged  to  have  a  French 
Roman  Catholic  chaplain,  and  the  Abbe  Sechand 
was  accordingly  recommended  to  her.  On  his  arrival, 
she  was  much  disappointed  by  his  shabby  appear- 
ance, as  it  happened  that  he  was  no  better  clothed 
than  a  common  beggar.  She  ordered  him,  however, 
to  be  put  into  more  decent  attire. 

In  addition  to  this  ecclesiastic,  the  duchess  still 
retained  in  her  service  her  Protestant  chaplain.  Two 
female  attendants,  a  coachman,  and  a  footman,  com- 
pleted her  retinue.  A  fair  wind  wafted  her  from 
Calais  to  Elsineur  in  twelve  days ;  where,  after  re- 
freshing herself  for  a  short  time,  she  proceeded  on 
her  route,  and  arrived  safe  in  the  capital  of  Russia* 
f  °2 
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The  arrival  of  an  English  lady  at  Petersburg,  upon 
a  visit,  was  a  scene  unusual  to  the  Muscovites,  and 
excited  a  general  curiosity  in  the  capital.  The 
empress  assigned  her  a  mansion  for  her  residence; 
her  ship  was  ordered  to  be  taken  under  the  care  of 
the  admiralty;  and  having  suffered  considerable 
damage  from  a  hurricane,  it  was  repaired  by  an 
express  order  from  the  empress.  Such  distinguished 
marks  of  attention  could  not  fail  to  gratify  her  vanity 
in  the  highest  degree,  but  her  insatiable  mind  still 
panted  after  variety ;  and  a  single  circumstance  sul- 
lied, in  her  opinion,  all  the  splendour  of  her  present 
situation.  The  English  ambassador,  Sir  James  Harris, 
afterwards  Lord  Malmsbury,  could  only  be  com- 
plaisant to  her  in  private,  and  would  not  admit  of  her 
assumed  title  of  duchess,  as  inconsistent  with  the  de- 
cision of  the  House  of  Peers,  upon  the  trial  concern- 
ing her  marriage.  Mortified  at  this  conduct,  she  began 
to  inquire  whether  possessions  in  the  country  might 
not  procure  her  that  universal  respect,  which,  as  an 
alien,  she  could  not  effectually  enjoy.  In  Russia, 
there  is  an  order  of  ladies  distinguished  by  insignia, 
the  principal  ornament  of  which  is  a  picture  of  the 
empress.  The  duchess  was  made  to  believe,  that 
landed  property  only  was  wanting  to  introduce  her 
as  one  of  this  order.  She,  therefore,  purchased  an 
estate  near  Petersburg,  for  about  twelve  thousand 
pounds,  to  which  she  gave  the  name  of  Chudleigh, 
and  exerted  all  her  interest  to  be  invested  with  the 
order.  But  the  answer  to  her  application,  for  ever 
blasted  her  hopes. 

Thus  disappointed,  the  duchess  determined  on 
quitting  Russia.     She  returned  to  France,  where  she 
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resided  some  time.  She  afterwards  resolved  on 
making  a  second  visit  to  Petersburg ;  and  proposing 
to  travel  by  land,  she  intimated  her  intention  to 
Prince  Radzivil,  an  illustrious  Pole,  who  had  pre- 
tensions to  the  crown  of  Poland,  and  who  had  been 
her  friend  and  admirer  twenty  years  before,  when 
on  a  visit  to  the  Count  of  Saxony. 

The  prince,  whose  affection  had  not  been  dimi- 
nished by  time,  received  the  intimation  that  the 
duchess  would  take  his  dominions  in  her  route,  with 
the  utmost  pleasure ;  and  the  place  where  he  was 
to  meet  her  was  fixed  at  Berge,  a  village  in  a  duchy 
within  the  territories  of  the  prince,  and  about  forty 
miles  distant  from  Riga.  On  the  duchess's  arrival, 
she  was  waited  on  by  an  officer  in  the  retinue  of  the 
prince,  who  was  commissioned  to  inform  her  Grace, 
that  his  master  proposed  to  dispense  with  the  cere- 
monials of  rank,  and  visit  her  as  a  friend.  The  next 
morning  was  the  time  appointed  for  this  visit ;  and 
in  the  interval,  it  was  requested  that  the  duchess 
would  permit  herself  to  be  escorted  to  an  hotel,  ten 
miles  distant,  whither  the  prince  had  sent  his  own 
cooks,  and  other  attendants,  to  wait  upon  her  Grace. 
Accordingly,  next  morning,  the  visit  took  place,  and 
was  conducted  in  the  following  manner. 

Prince  Radzivil  came  with  forty  carriages,  each 
drawn  by  six  horses.  In  the  different  vehicles  were 
his  nieces,  the  ladies  of  his  principality,  and  other 
illustrious  characters.  Besides  these,  there  were 
six  hundred  horses  led  in  train,  a  thousand  dogs, 
and  several  boars.  A  guard  of  hussars  completed 
the  suite.  So  extraordinary  an  assemblage,  in  a 
country  surrounded  by  wood,  gave  an  air  of  romance 
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to  the  interview,  which  was  still  more  heightened 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  prince  contrived  to 
amuse  his  female  visitor.  He  made  two  feasts,  and 
they  were  ordered  in  the  following  style.  The 
prince  had  previously  caused  a  village  to  be  erected, 
consisting  of  forty  houses,  all  of  wood,  and  fanci- 
fully decorated  with  leaves  and  branches.  The 
houses  were  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  in  the 
middle  of  which  were  erected  three  spacious  rooms, 
one  for  the  prince,  a  second  for  his  suite,  and  the  third 
for  the  repast.  Entering  the  village,  in  the  way  to 
the  rooms,  all  the  houses  were  shut,  and  the  inha- 
bitants appeared  to  have  retired  to  rest.  The  enter- 
tainment began  with  splendid  fireworks  on  an  adjoin- 
ing piece  of  water,  and  two  vessels  encountered 
each  other  in  a  mock  engagement.  This  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  feast,  at  which  every  thing  was  served 
on  plate,  and  the  dishes  were  extremely  sumptuous. 
The  duchess,  delighted  with  so  superb  a  reception, 
entered  with  great  exhilaration  of  spirits  into  the 
festivity  of  the  evening,  and  amused  the  company 
with  a  French  song. 

When  the  feast  was  ended,  Prince  Radzivil  con- 
ducted the  duchess  to  the  village,  the  houses  of 
which  were  before  shut.  On  a  sudden  they  were 
converted  into  forty  open  shops,  brilliantly  decorated, 
and  containing  the  richest  commodities  of  different 
kinds.  From  these  shops  the  prince  selected  a 
variety  of  articles,  and  presented  them  to  the  duchess. 
They  consisted  of  a  magnificent  topaz,  rings,  boxes, 
and  trinkets  of  all  descriptions.  The  company  then 
returned  to  the  rooms,  which  were  thrown  into  one, 
and  a  ball  was  opened  by  Prince  Radzivil  and  the 
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duchess.  The  dances  being  concluded,  the  company 
quitted  the  ball-room,  and  in  an  instant  it  was  in  a 
blaze,  combustible  matter  having  been  previously 
placed  for  the  purpose.  The  people  of  the  village 
were  seen  dancing  round  the  fire.  This  entertain- 
ment must  have  cost  Prince  Radzivil,  &t  a  moderate 
computation,  a  very  large  sum. 

The  prince's  gallantry,  however,  did  not  terminate 
with  this  scene.  At  a  country  seat  ten  miles  from 
Nicciffuis,  his  favourite  town,  he  gave  the  duchess 
a  second  feast,  followed  by  a  boar  hunt,  for  which 
purpose  the  animals  had  been  brought.  The  hunt 
was  in  a  wood,  at  night.  A  regiment  of  hussars, 
with  lighted  torches  in  their  hands,  formed  a  circle, 
within  which  were  huntsmen,  also  with  torches. 
The  boar,  thus  surrounded  by  fire,  was  frightened  \ 
and,  after  the  usual  sport,  he  fell  a  victim  to  his 
pursuers.  A  great  number  of  the  Polish  nobility 
attended  at  this  hunt.  During  fourteen  days  that 
the  duchess  remained  with  Prince  Radzivil,  she 
dined  and  slept  in  different  houses  belonging  to  the 
prince.  As  the  retinue  moved  from  place  to  place, 
they,  on  every  third  or  fouith  day,  met  a  camp 
formed  of  the  prince's  own  guard.  On  the  journey 
from  Nicciffuis,  at  night,  the  roads  were  illumined ; 
guards  accompanied  as  escoits;  and  on  the  arrival 
of  the  duchess  at  the  different  towns  belonging  to 
the  prince,  the  magistrates  waited  on  her  with  con- 
gratulations, and  the  cannon  were  fired. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  profusion  of  compliment, 
the  heart  of  the  duchess  remained  insensible  to  the 
gallantry  of  the  prince. 

During  her  residence  in  Poland,  the  duchess  had 
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also  the  honour  to  be  entertained  by  Count  Oginski, 
a  nobleman  who  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by 
the  late  King  of  Prussia.  At  a  concert  wThich  he 
gave  the  duchess,  he  performed  on  six  different 
instruments.  His  establishment  for  musical  enter- 
tainments cost  him,  every  year,  about  twenty-five 
thousand  pounds  of  our  money.  He  had  a  theatre, 
in  which  plays  in  the  French,  German  and  Polish 
languages,  were  acted.  He  purchased  horses  from 
the  remotest  countries.  One  which  he  showed  to 
the  duchess,  was  brought  to  him  from  Jerusalem. 

The  duchess  continued  a  fewT  days  at  this  noble- 
man's house,  and  Prince  Radzivil  accompanying  her 
thither,  an  emulation  seemed  to  prevail,  who  should 
show  her  the  greatest  attention.  But  the  utmost 
civilities  could  make  no  lasting  impression  on  a 
mind  so  destitute  of  sensibility  as  was  that  of  the 
Duchess  of  Kingston,  whose  only  object  in  travelling 
abroad,  was  to  receive  that  homage  which,  in  her  own 
country,  was  denied  to  her. 

DEAN  SWIFT. 

The  eccentric  Dean  Swift,  in  the  course  of  one 
of  those  journies  to  Holyhead,  which,  it  is  well 
known,  he  several  times  performed  en  foot,  wastra 
veiling  through  Church  Stretton,  Shropshire,  when 
he  put  up  at  the  sign  of  the  Crown,  and  finding  the 
host  to  be  a  communicative  good-humoured  man,  in- 
quired if  there  was  any  agreeable  person  in  town, 
with  whom  he  might  partake  of  a  dinner  (as  he  had 
desired  him  to  provide  one),  and  that  such  a  person 
should  have  nothing  to  pay.     The  landlord  imrue- 
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diately  replied,  that  the  curate,  Mr.  Jones,  was  a 
very  agreeable,  companionable  man,  and  would  not, 
he  supposed,  have  any  objection  to  spend  a  few 
hours  with  a  gentleman  of  his  appearance.  The 
Dean  directed  him  to  wait  on  Mr.  Jones,  with  his 
compliments,  and  say  that  a  traveller  would  be 
glad  to  be  favoured  with  his  company  at  the  Crown, 
if  it  was  agreeable.  When  Mr.  Jones  and  the 
Dean  had  dined,  and  the  glass  began  to  circulate, 
the  former  made  an  apology  for  an  occasional  absence, 
saying,  that  at  three  o'clock  he  was  to  read  prayers 
and  preach  at  the  church.  Upon  this  intimation, 
the  Dean  replied,  that  he  also  should  attend  prayers. 
Service  being  ended,  and  the  two  gentlemen  having 
resumed  their  station  at  the  Crown,  the  Dean  began 
to  compliment  Mr.  Jones  on  his  delivery  of  a  very 
appropriate  sermon ;  and  remarked,  that  it  must  have 
cost  him  (Mr.  Jones)  some  time  and  attention  to 
compose  such  a  one. 

Mr.  Jones  observed,  that  hi3  duty  was  rather  labo- 
rious, as  he  served  another  parish  church  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  which,  with  the  Sunday  and  weekly  service 
at  Church  Stretton,  straitened  him  much  with  respect 
to  the  time  necessary  for  the  composition  of  sermons  -t 
so  that  when  the  subjects  pressed,  he  could  only 
devote  a  few  days  and  nights  to  that  purpose. 

"  Well,"  says  the  Dean,  "  it  is  well  for  you  to 
have  such  a  talent ;  for  my  part,  the  very  sermon 
you  preached  this  afternoon,  cost  me  some  months 
in  the  composing."  On  this  observation,  Mr.  Jones 
began  to  look  very  gloomy,  and  to  recognize  his 
companion.  "  However,"  rejoined  the  Dean,  "  don't 
you  be  alarmed;    you  have  so  good  a  talent  at  deli- 
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very,  that  I  hereby  declare,  you  have  done  more 
honour  to  my  sermon  this  day,  than  I  could  do 
myself ;  and  by  way  of  compromising  the  matter,  you 
must  accept  of  this  half-guinea  for  the  justice  you 
have  done  in  the  delivery  of  it." 


AN  EXAMPLE  FOR  MODERN  YOUTHS.' 

Cicero,  when  he  set  out  upon  his  travels  to 
Greece  and  Asia,  the  usual  tour  for  men  of  fashion 
among  the  Romans,  was  in  the  twenty-eighth  year 
of  his  age.  He  did  not  think  of  quitting  his  native 
country,  until  he  had  finished  his  education  in  it ; 
he  then  went  abroad,  that  he  might,  by  repairing  to 
those  places  in  which  the  arts  and  sciences  had  ar- 
rived at  the  greatest  perfection,  give  a  high  polish 
to  all  his  literary  acquisitions. 

To  Athens,  which  was  at  that  time  particularly- 
distinguished  as  the  seat  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  he 
first  directed  his  course ;.  there  he  resided  in  the 
house  of  Antiochus,  the  chief  philosopher  of  the 
old  academy ;  and  with  the  assistance  of  his  admi- 
rable instructions,  renewed  those  studies  for  which  he 
had  ever  felt,  from  his  earliest  youth,  the  strongest 
predilection.  At  Athens,  too,  he  found  his  fellow 
student,  T.  Pomponius,  who,  from  his  uncommon 
attachment  to  that  city,  and  from  his  long  residence 
in  it,  was  surnamed  Atticus.  By  this  meeting 
between  them,  the  memorable  friendship  which  had 
subsisted  from  their  boyish  days,  with  an  unremitting 
constancy  and  unwa\ering  affection,  was  revived 
and  consolidated.  Cicero,  however,  though  he  had 
often  friendly  debates  with  Atticus  upon  philoso- 
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phical  subjects,  did  not  give  himself  wholly  up  to 
them ;  his  rhetorical  exercises  engaged  a  proper  share 
of  his  attention,  and  he  performed  them  punctually 
every  day,  with  Demetrius,  the  Syrian,  much  cele- 
brated for  his  oratorical  knowledge. 

From  Athens,  Cicero  proceeded  to  Asia,  where  he 
found  himself  attended  by  all  the  most  celebrated 
orators  of  the  country ;  they  accompanied  him  during 
the  remainder  of  his  voyage,  and  he  regularly  per- 
formed his  exercises  with  them,  wherever  he  took 
up  his  temporary  quarters.  As  Cicero,  while  he 
resided  at  Athens,  did  not  suffer  his  philosophical 
pursuits  to  make  him  negligent  of  his  rhetorical 
studies,  neither  did  he  at  Rhodes  permit  the  latter 
to  render  him  neglectful  of  the  former.  He  dedi- 
cated part  of  his  time  to  philosophy,  with  Posidonius, 
the  most  accomplished  and  respected  Stoic  of  that 
age ;  and  often  names  him  in  terms  greatly  to  his 
honour,  calling  him  not  only  his  master,  but  his 
friend. 

Wherever  he  stopped,  his  stay  was  not  determined 
by  the  mere  pleasures  which  presented  themselves ; 
in  a  place  from  which  he  could  draw  no  profit,  there 
was  no  inducement  for  him  to  remain.  Previously 
and  intimately  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  Rome, 
he  was  enabled  to  make  comparisons  between  them 
and  the  laws  of  other  cities,  and  to  bring  with  him, 
at  his  return,  whatever  he  thought  beneficial  to  his 
country,  or  advantageous  to  himself.  In  every  town 
through  which  he  passed,  he  was  hospitably  enter- 
tained by  men  eminent  for  their  virtues,  knowledge, 
and  learning ;  by  men  honoured  and  rewarded  as  the 
piincipal  patriots,  orators,  and  philosophers  of  the 
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age.  Constantly  attended  by  these,  he  had  oppor- 
tunities, even  while  travelling  from  one  city  to  an- 
other, to  gain  new  lights  from  their  experience  and 
admonitions.  From  such  a  tour,  it  is  not  at  all  sur- 
prising that  he  came  back  to  Rome  adorned  with  every 
accomplishment  which  taste  and  learning  could  be- 
stow, to  make  him  shine  the  first  figure  in  the  Forum. 
"  He  was  changed,"  says  the  ingenious  historian  of  his 
life,  Dr.  Middleton,  "as  it  were,  into  a  new  man; 
the  vehemence  of  his  voice  and  action  was  mode- 
rated, the  redundancy  of  his  style  and  fancy  corrected, 
his  lungs  strengthened,  and  his  whole  constitution 
confirmed." 


TOMB  OF  HOWARD. 

At  Kherson,  the  tomb  of  the  philanthropist, 
Howard,  is  dear  to  the  heart  and  eye  of  every 
English  traveller.  "  The  evening,"  says  Sir  R.  Ker 
Porter,  in  his  travels,  "  was  drawing  to  a  close,  when 
I  approached  the  hill,  in  the  bosom  of  which  the 
dust  of  my  revered  countryman  reposes  so  far  from 
his  native  land.  No  one  that  has  not  experienced 
*  the  heart  of  a  stranger'  in  a  distant  country,  can 
imagine  the  feelings,  which  sadden  a  man  while 
standing  on  such  a  spot.  It  is  well  known,  that 
Howard  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  humanity  ;  having 
caught  a  contagious  fever  from  some  wretched  pri- 
soners at  Kherson,  to  whose  extreme  need  he  was 
administering  his  charity  and  his  consolations.  Ad- 
miral Priestman,  a  worthy  Briton,  in  the  Russian 
service,  who  was  his  intimate  friend,  attended  him  in 
his  last  moments,  and  erected  over  his  remains  the 
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monument  which  is  now  a  sort  of  shrine  to  afl 
travellers,  whether  from  Britain  or  foreign  countries. 
It  is  an  obelisk  of  whitish  stone,  sufficiently  high 
to  be  conspicuous  at  several  miles  distance.  The  hill 
on  which  it  stands,  may  be  about  three  wersts  out  of 
the  direct  road,  and  has  a  little  village  and  piece  of 
water  at  its  base.  The  whole  is  six  wersts  from 
Kherson,  and  forms  a  picturesque  as  well  as  inter- 
esting object.  The  evening  having  closed  when  I 
arrived  at  the  tomb,  I  could  not  distinguish  its 
inscription ;  but  the  name  of  Howard  would  be  suf- 
ficient eulogy.  At  Kherson,  I  learned  that  the  pre- 
sent emperor  has  adopted  the  plans  which  the  great 
philanthropist  formerly  gave  in  to  the  then  existing 
government,  for  ameliorating  the  state  of  the  pri- 
soners. Such  is  the  only  monument  he  would  have 
desired ;  and  it  will  commemorate  his  name  for  ever, 
while  that  of  the  founder  of  the  pyramids  is  forgot- 
ten ;  so  much  more  imperishable  is  the  greatness  of 
goodness,  than  the  greatness  of  power." 

NO  SPECTRE. 

Monsieur  de  Conange,  on  a  wandering  excursion 
which  he  was  making  with  a  friend  through  one  of 
the  French  provinces,  found  it  necessary  one  night 
to  take  refuge  from  a  storm,  in  an  inn  which  had 
little  else  to  recommend  it,  but  that  the  host  was  well 
known  to  Monsieur  de  Conange.  This  man  had  all 
the  inclination  in  the  world  to  accommodate  the 
travellers  to  their  satisfaction,  but,  unfortunately,  he 
possessed  not  the  power.  The  situation  was  de- 
solate, and  the  few  chambers  the  house  contained 
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were  already  occupied  by  other  travellers.  There 
remained  unengaged  only  a  single  parlour  on  the 
ground  floor,  with  a  closet  adjoining,  with  which, 
inconvenient  as  they  were,  Monsieur  de  Conange 
and  his  friend  were  obliged  to  content  themselves. 
The  closet  was  prepared  with  a  very  uninviting  bed 
for  the  latter,  while  they  supped  together  in  the 
parlour,  where  it  was  decided  Monsieur  de  Conange 
was  to  sleep.  As  they  purposed  departing  very 
early  in  the  morning,  they  soon  retired  to  their  se- 
parate beds,  and,  ere  long,  fell  into  a  profound  sleep. 
Short,  however,  had  been  Monsieur  de  Conange's 
repose,  when  he  was  disturbed  by  the  voice  of  his 
fellow  traveller,  crying  out,  that  something  was 
strangling  him.  Though  he  heard  his  fiiend  speak 
to  him,  he  could  not,  for  some  time,  sufficiently  rouse 
himself  from  his  drowsiness,  to  awaken  to  a  full 
sense  of  the  words  his  friend  had  uttered.  That  it 
was  in  a  voice  of  distress,  he  now  perfectly  under- 
stood, and  he  called  anxiously  to  inquire  what  was 
the  matter ;  no  answer  was  returned,  no  sound  was 
heard,  all  was  as  still  as  death.  Now  seriously 
alarmed,  Monsieur  de  Conange  threw  himself  out  of 
bed,  and  taking  up  his  candle,  proceeded  to  the 
closet.  What  was  his  horror  and  astonishment,  when 
he  beheld  his  friend  lying  senseless  beneath  the 
strangling  grasp  of  a  dead  man,  loaded  with  chains ! 
The  cries  of  distress  which  this  dreadful  sight  called 
forth,  soon  brought  the  host  to  his  assistance,  whose 
fear  and  astonishment  acquitted  him  of  being  in  any 
way  an  actor  in  the  tragic  scene  before  them.  It 
was  however,  a  more  pressing  duty  to  endeavour  at 
recovering  the  senseless  traveller,  than  to  unravel  the 
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mysterious  event  which  had  reduced  him  to  that 
state.  The  barber  of  the  village  was  therefore  im- 
mediately sent  for,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  they  ex- 
tricated the  traveller  from  the  grasp  of  the  man, 
whose  hand  had  in  death  fastened  on  his  throat  with  a 
force  which  rendered  it  difficult  to  unclench.  While 
performing  this,  they  happily  ascertained  that  the 
spark  of  life  still  faintly  glowed  in  the  heart  of  the 
traveller,  although  wholly  fled  from  that  of  his 
assaulter.  The  operation  of  bleeding,  which  the 
barber  now  arrived  to  perform,  gave  that  spark  new 
vigour,  and  he  was  shortly  put  to  bed  out  of  danger, 
and  left  to  all  that  could  now  be  of  service  to  him 
— repose. 

Monsieur  de  Conange  then  felt  himself  at  liberty 
to  satisfy  his  curiosity,  in  developing  the  cause  of 
this  strange  adventure,  which  was  quickly  effected 
by  his  host.  This  man  informed  him  that  the  de- 
ceased was  his  groom,  who  had,  within  a  few  days, 
exhibited  such  strong  proofs  of  mental  derangement, 
as  to  render  it  absolutely  necessary  to  use  coercive 
measures,,  to  prevent  his  either  doing  mischief  to 
himself  or  others,  and  that  he  had  in  consequence  been 
confined  and  chained  in  the  stables ;  but  that  it  was 
evident  his  fetters  had  proved  too  weak  to  resist  the 
strength  of  frenzy,  and  that  in  liberating  himself, 
he  had  passed  through  a  little  door,  imprudently  left 
unlocked,  which  led  from  the  saddle-room  into  the 
closet,  in  which  the  traveller  slept,  and  had  entered 
it  to  die  with  such  frightful  effects  on  his  bed. 

When,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  Monsieur  de 
Conange's  friend  was  able  to  converse,  he  ac- 
knowledged that  never  in  his  life  had  he  suffered  so 
c  2 
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much,  and  that  he  was  confident,  had  he  not  fainted, 
madness  must  have  been  the  consequence  of  a  pro- 
longed state  of  terror. 

FRIENDSHIP  AT  FIRST  SIGHT. 

The  forest  of  Ancennis  is  celebrated  in  .many  old 
French  ballads,  as  being  the  haunt  of  fairies,   and 
the  scene  of  the  ancient  archery  of  the  provinces  of 
Bretagne  and  Anjou.     When  Mr.  Pinkney  travelled 
through  it,  in  company  with  a  family  of  persons  of 
fashion,  "  we  were,"  he  said,  "  walking  merrily  on, 
when    the    well-known  sound  of  the   French-horn 
arrested   our    steps   and   attention.      Mademoiselle 
Sillery  immediately  guessed  it  to  proceed   from  a 
company  of  archers ;  and  in  a  few  moments  her  con 
jecture    was   verified    by   the    appearance    of    two 
ladies  and  a  gentleman,  who  issued  from  one  of  the 
narrow  paths.    The  ladies,  who  were  merely  running 
from  the  gentleman,  were  very  tastily  habited  in  the 
favourite   French   dress,  after  the   Dian  of  David; 
whilst  the  blue  silk  jacket  and  hunting-cap  of  the 
gentleman,  gave  him  the  appearance  of  a  groom  about 
to  ride  a  race.    Our  appearance  necessarily  took  theii 
attention ;  and  after  an  exchange  of  salutes,  but  in 
which  no  names  were  mentioned  on  either  side,  the; 
invited  us  to  accompany  them  to  their  party,  wli 
were   refreshing  themselves   in    an   adjoining  dell. 
'  We   have  had  a  party   at  archery,'  said   one 
them,  'and  Madame  St.  Amande  has  won  the  silve: 
bugle  and  bow :  the  party  is  now  at   supper,  aftei 
which  we  go  to  the  chateau  to  dance.     Perhaps  yoi 
will  not  suffer  us  to  repent  having  met  you,  by  re- 
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fusing  to  accompany  us.'  Mademoiselle  Sillery  was 
very  eager  to  accept  this  invitation,  and  looked  rather 
blank  when  Mrs.  Younge  declined  it,  as  she  wished 
to  proceed  on  her  road  as  quickly  as  possible. 
'  You  will  at  least  accompany  us  merely  to  see  the 
party.'  '  By  all  means/  said  Mademoiselle  Sillery. 
f  I  must  really  regret  that  I  cannot/  said  Mrs. 
Younge.  *  If  it  must  be  so/  resumed  the  lady  who 
was  inviting  us,  '  let  us  exchange  tokens,  and  we 
may  meet  again/  This  proposal,  so  perfectly  new 
to  me,  was  accepted ;  the  fair  archers  gave  our  ladies 
their  pearl  crescents,  which  had  the  appearance  of 
being  of  considerable  value.  Madame  Younge  re- 
turned something  which  I  did  not  see.  Mademoiselle 
Sillery  gave  a  silver  Cupid,  which  had  served  her  for 
an  essence-bottle.  The  gentleman  then  shaking 
hands  with  us,  and  the  ladies  embracing  each  other, 
we  parted,  mutually  satisfied.  *  Who  are  these 
ladies?'  demanded  I.  'You  know  them  as  well 
as  we  do/  replied  Mademoiselle  Sillery..  'And  is 
it  thus,'  said  I,  '  that  you  receive  all  strangers  in- 
discriminately V  '  Yes/  replied  she,  '  all  strangers 
of  a  certain  condition.  Where  they  are  evidently  of 
our  own  rank,  we  know  of  no  reserve.  Indeed, 
why  should  we?  it  is  to  general  advantage  to  be 
pleased,  and  to  please  each  other/  '  But  you  em- 
braced them,  as  if  you  really  felt  an  affection  for 
them/  '  And  I  did  feel  that  affection  for  them/ 
said  she,  '  as  long  as  I  was  with  them.  I  would 
have  done  them  every  service  in  my  power,  and  would 
even  have  made  sacrifices  to  serve  them.  And  yet 
if  you  were  to  see  them  again,  you  would  per- 
haps not  know  them/  *  Very  possibly,'  replied 
G  3 
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she,  '  but  I  can  see  no  reason  why  every  affection 
should  be  necessarily  permanent.  We  never  pre- 
tend to  permanence.  We  are  certainly  transient, 
but  not  insincere.'  " 


A  CURE  FOR  POST-BOYS. 

The  philanthropist,  Howard,  finding  in  travelling, 
that  the  coachmen  would  seldom  comply  with  his 
wishes,  hit  upon  an  expedient  to  cure  them.  At 
the  end  of  a  stage,  when  the  driver  had  been  per- 
verse, he  desired  the  landlord  to  send  for  some  poor 
industrious  widow,  or  other  proper  object  of  charity, 
and  to  introduce  such  person  and  the  driver  together. 
He  then  paid  the  latter  his  fare,  and  told  him,  that  as 
he  had  not  thought  proper  to  attend  to  his  repeated 
requests  as  to  the  manner  of  being  driven,  he  should 
not  make  him  any  present ;  but,  to  show  him  that  he 
did  not  withhold  it  out  of  a  principle  of  parsimony, 
he  would  give  the  poor  person  present  double  the 
sum  usually  given  to  a  postillion.  This  he  did,  and 
dismissed  the  parties.  He  had  not  long  practised 
this  mode,  he  said,  before  he  experienced  the  good 
effects  of  it  on  all  the  roads  where  he  was  known. 


DUCHESS  OF  MARLBOROUGH'S  EYE- 
WATER, 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Oudenarde,  the  Duchess 
of  Marlborough  made  a  tour  into  Flanders,  under 
the  pretence  of  complimenting  the  duke  on  his 
victory ;  but,  in  fact,  to  inform  him  of  the  cabals  of 
his   enemies,    which   it  was  not  safe   to  entrust  in 
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writing.     Her   Grace   landed   at   Dunkirk,    where 
she  slept  the  first  night.     In  the  morning  she  pro- 
ceeded on  her  journey ;  but  her  thoughts  being  intent 
on  more  important  concerns,  she  omitted  giving  the 
chambermaid   the    usual  present.      The   girl,    who 
attributed   this   neglect   to  a   want   of  generosity, 
thought  of  an  expedient  to  compensate  herself;  and 
with  this  view,  she  purchased  a  number  of  phials, 
and  then  filling  them  carefully  with  some  coloured 
water,  corked  and  sealed  them  up  close.    This  doner 
she  reported  that  she  had  a  quantity  of  the  Duchess* 
of   Marlborough's  eye-water,  which  her  Grace,  on 
leaving   Dunkirk,  had  put  into  her  hands  to  sell. 
The   stratagem   took;  the   eye-water  was  in   great 
demand,  both  by  rich  and  poor,  and  the  cures  it 
performed  were  so  wonderful,  that  the  fame  of  its 
virtues   reached  the   duchess  at  the  English  camp, 
Her  Grace  immediately  recollected  her  neglect  of  the 
girl,  and  felt  mortified  at  the  girl's  mode  of  resent, 
ing  it,  without  knowing  how  to  help    it.     In  her 
return  home,  however,  she  slept  again  at  the  same 
inn ;  and  as  the  girl  was  putting  her  to  bed  at  night, 
"  Child,"  says  she,  "  I  hear  you  have  a  famous  eye- 
water to  sell ;  I  have   a  mind  to  be  a  purchaser.'* 
The  girl,  quite  confounded  and  ready  to  sink,  faintly 
said,  it  was  all  disposed  of.     "  What  quantity  might 
you  have  had  of  it?"  said  the  duchess.     "  Only  a  few 
dozens,"  replied  the  girl.     "  Well,"  said  the  duch- 
ess, "cannot   you  provide  morel"      The  girl  was 
miserably   perplexed,  and   could  not   tell   what  to 
say ;    but  fell  into  tears,    and  dropping  upon   her 
knees,  confessed  her  indiscretion,  and  humbly  im- 
plored her  Grace's  forgiveness,  promising  never  to 
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offend  again  in  the  like  manner.  "  Nay,  but  indeed', 
child,"  said  her  Grace,  "  you  must  make  up  some 
for  me,  for  I  have  heard  an  excellent  character  of 
its  sovereign  virtues."  Being  assured  her  Grace 
was  in  earnest,  the  girl  replied,  "  she  should  be 
obeyed."  The  girl  thus  compelled  to  produce  some, 
brought  the  bottles  sealed  up,  when  the  duchess 
discovered  that  the  girl  had  actually  procured  her 
Grace's  arms  to  her  new  nostrum,  a  circumstance  she 
had  not  before  dreamt  of.  "  Well,  my  dear,"  said 
the  duchess,  "  I  find  you're  a  mistress  of  your  trade ; 
you  make  no  scruple  to  counterfeit  a  seal."  "Madam," 
said  the  girl,  "  you  dropt  the  seal  in  the  room,  and 
that  put  the  idea  into  my  head."  "  And  what 
might  you  gain,"  said  her  Grace,  "  by  your  last 
supply?"  "  Fifty  livres,"  replied  the  girl.  "  Very 
well,"  said  the  duchess;  "please  to  restore  the 
seal,  and  there  is  double  that  sum  for  you ;"  putting 
five  louis  d'ors  into  her  hand ;  adding,  with  a  stern 
look,  and  a  severe  tone  of  voice,  Beware  of  coun- 
terfeits, 

TRAVELLING,  A  CENTURY  AGO. 

The  following  copy  of  a  hand-bill,  published  in 
1706,  forms  an  interesting  contrast  to  modern  cele- 
rity in  travelling. 

"  YORK  FOUR  DAYS'  STAGE  COACH. 

"  All  that  are  desirous  to  pass  from  London 
to  York,  or  from  York  to  London,  or  any  other 
place  on  that  road,  let  them  repair  to  the  Black 
Swann,  in  Holbourne,  in  London,  and  to  the  Black 
Swann,  in  Coney  Street,   in  York;  at  both  places 
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they  may  be  received  in  a  stage  coach  every  Mon- 
day, Wednesday,  and  Friday,  which  performs  the 
whole  journey  in  four  days,  (if  God  permits)  and 
sets  forth  at  five  in  the  morning,  and  returns  from 
York  to  Stamford  in  two  days,  and  from  Stamford 
by  Huntingdon  to  London  in  two  days  more,  and 
the  like  stages  on  their  return,  allowing  each  pas- 
senger fourteen  pounds  weight,  and  all  above,  three- 
pence a  pound," 


AFRICAN  FOREST  TRAVELLING. 

In  the  year  1772,  Mr.  Robert  Norris,  then  governor 
of  one  of  the  English  forts,  made  a  journey  to  the 
Court  of  Bossa  Abadee,  King  of  Dahomy,  in  Africa. 
He  was  accompanied  by  a  linguist,  six  hammock- 
men,  ten  porters,  and  a  captain  of  the  gang.  The 
most  fatiguing  part  of  the  journey  was  from  Why- 
dah  to  Appoy.  "  Here,"  says  Mr.  Norris,  "  the 
great  wood  commences,  through  which  the  path  is  so 
narrow,  crooked,  and  bad,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
be  carried  in  a  hammock,  even  at  the  present,  which 
is  the  best  and  dryest  time  of  the  year.  During  the 
rains,  it  is  almost  impassable.  We  entered  the 
wood  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  February  3rd, 
with  the  advantage  of  a  bright  moon  and  serene 
sky.  The  captain  of  the  guard  disposed  his  men, 
some  in  front,  some  in  the  rear,  with  loaded  muskets, 
to  defend  us  from  the  attack  of  wild  beasts,  with 
which  this  dreary  wood  abounds.  On  each  side  of 
me,  two  of  the  hammock -men  carried  lanterns,  with 
lighted  candles  in  them,  on  which  the  natives  have 
great  reliance  for  terrifying  the  beasts  of  prey ;  the 
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whole  party  singing  and  shouting  as  loud  •  as  they 
could  bellow;  blowing  trumpets,  and  firing  muskets 
occasionally;  which,  with  the  chattering  of  mon- 
keys alarmed  at  our  approach,  the  squalling  of 
parrots,  roaring  of  wild  beasts,  and  the  crashing 
and  rustling  of  elephants  through  the  underwood, 
formed  the  most  horrid  discord  that  can  be  con- 
ceived." 

After  having  executed  the  object  of  his  mission, 
Mr.  Norris  set  out  on  his  return.  At  Ardra,  an 
occurrence  took  place  which  might  have  terminated 
seriously.  "  One  night,"  continues  Mr*  Norris,  "  I 
had  my  hammock  slung  in  the  white  men's  apart- 
ments, adjoining  to  the  Mayhou's  house;  and  the 
weather  being  very  warm,  the  hammock  -men,  por- 
ters, &c.  chose  to  spread  their  mats,  and  lie  in  the 
piazza,  and  in  the  little  court  before  it,  in  the  open 
air.  When  we  were  all  asleep,  except  the  captain 
of  the  gang,  who,  after  having  taken  a  nap,  was 
regaling  himself  with  a  pipe,  a  leopard  leaped  over 
the  wall,  walked  over  those  who  were  sleeping  in 
the  court,  and,  without  waking  them,  seized  upon 
the  fat  sheep  which  the  king  had  given  me,  that 
was  tied  in  a  corner  of  the  yard,  and  carried  it  off 
in  an  instant,  over  a  wall  eight  feet  high,  before 
the  man  that  saw  him  had  time  to  get  a  shot  at 
him." 


HOT  WIND  OF  THE  DESERT. 

The  Semoum,  or  hot  wind  of  the  Arabia  desert, 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  dreadful  enemy  encountered 
by  travellers.  It  is  fabled,  often  to  reach,  but  never 
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to  cross  the  gates  of  Bagdad,  Some  years,  thi3 
wind  does  not  blow  at  all ;  and,  in  others,  it  appears 
six,  eight,  or  ten  times ;  but  seldom  continues  more 
than  a  few  minutes.  It  often  advances  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning.  When  the  Arabians  and 
Persians  discern  its  approach,  they  immediately 
throw  themselves  with  their  faces  upon  the  ground, 
and  continue  in  that  position,  until  the  wind  has 
passed,  which  frequently  happens  in  an  instant ;  but 
if,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  not  careful  enough,  or 
sufficiently  quick,  to  take  this  precaution,  and  they 
are  subjected  to  the  full  violence  of  the  wind,  it  is 
immediate  death.  When  the  fatal  blast  is  over, 
they  start  up  and  look  around  for  their  companions 
and  if  they  see  any  one  lying  motionless,  they  seize 
an  arm  or  a  leg,  and  pull  and  jerk  it  with  some  force ; 
and  if  the  limbs  separate  from  the  body,  it  is  a 
certain  sign  that  the  wind  has  had  its  full  effect  upon 
it ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  arm  or  the  leg  does 
not  come  away,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  there  is  life 
remaining,  although  to  every  appearance  the  person 
is  dead ;  and  in  that  case,  they  immediately  cover 
him  with  clothes,  and  administer  some  warm 
diluting  liquor,  to  cause  a  perspiration,  which  is 
certainly  but  slowly  effected. 

The  Arabs  themselves  say  little,  or  nothing,  about 
this  wind,  only  that  it  leaves  behind  it  a  strong 
sulphureous  smell,  and  the  atmosphere  at  these 
times  is  quite  clear,  except  about  the  horizon  in  the 
north-west  quarter,  which  gives  warning  of  its 
approach. 

Such  are  the  accounts  given  of  the  Semoum,  by 
some  of  our  oldest  travellers-  Mr.  Burckhardt,  how- 
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ever,  one  of  the  latest  travellers  in  Egypt  and 
Nubia,  says,  that  the  Semoum  is  nothing  more  than 
a  violent  south-east  wind.  He  says,  the  stories  of 
its  effects  are  much  exaggerated,  and  that  he  never 
heard  of  one  well  authenticated  instance  of  its 
having  proved  mortal  to  either  man  or  beast.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  Bedouins,  when  questioned  on 
the  subject,  often  frighten  travellers  with  tales 
of  men,  and  even  whole  caravans,  having  perished 
by  the  effects  of  the  wind ;  when,  upon  closer  inquiry 
made  by  some  person  whom  they  find  acquainted 
with  the  desert,  they  will  state  the  plain  truth." 

The  most  disagreeable  effect  of  the  Semoum  on 
man,  is,  that  it  stops  perspiration,  dries  up  the 
palate,  and  produces  great  restlessness.  In  June, 
1813,  when  Mr.  Burckhardt  was  travelling  from 
Esne  to  Siout,  a  violent  Semoum  overtook  him; 
his  mule  took  fright  and  threw  him,  when  he  lay 
quiet  until  the  wind  abated. 


MOUNT  ARARAT. 

The  impossibility  of  reaching  the  extreme  sum- 
mit of  Mount  Ararat,  even  on  the  side  where  it  is 
most  easy  of  access,  was  decided,  some  years  ago, 
by  the  Pacha  of  Bayazid.  He  departed  from  that 
city  with  a  large  party  of  horsemen,  at  the  most 
favourable  season,  and  ascended  the  mountain  on 
the  Bayazid  side,  as  high  as  he  could  on  horseback. 
He  caused  three  stations  to  be  marked  out  on  the 
ascent,  where  he  built  huts  and  collected  provisions. 
The  third  station  was  the  snow.  He  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  crossing  the  region  of  snow,  but  when  he 
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came  to  the  great  cap  of  ice  that  covers  the  top  of 
the  cone,  he  could  proceed  no  farther,  because 
several  of  his  men  were  there  seized  with  violent 
oppressions  of  the  chest,  from  the  great  rarefaction 
of  the  air.  He  had  before  offered  large  rewards 
to  any  one  who  should  reach  the  top,  but  although 
many  Kurds  who  live  at  its  base  have  attempted 
it,  all  have  been  equally  unsuccessful.  Besides 
the  great  rarefaction  of  the  air,  his  men  had  to  con- 
tend with  dangers  of  the  falling  ice,  large  pieces  of 
which  were  constantly  detaching  themselves  from 
the  main  bod}',  and  rolling  down.  During  the  sum- 
mer, the  cap  of  ice  on  its  summit  is  seen  to  shine 
with  a  glow  quite  distinct  from  snow ;  and  if  the  old 
inhabitants  may  be  believed,  this  great  congealed 
mass  has  visibly  increased  since  they  first  knew  it. 


BEDOUIN  ARABS. 

In  the  yeai  1817,  Lieutenant  Heude  travelled 
over  land  from  India  to  England.  His  route 
embraced  Arabia,  Persia,  Mesopotamia,  Kurdistan, 
and  Armenia,  in  the  course  of  which  he  witnessed 
the  deposing  and  death  of  a  Bashaw,  and  travelled 
from  Bagdad  with  the  messenger  who  was  carrying 
his  head,  and  the  heads  of  a  few  others,  who  had  been 
punished  in  a  similar  manner,  to  Constantinople. 

At  Bussora,  he  engaged  a  Turkish  guide  to  con- 
duct him  through  the  desert  ;  but  such  was  his 
outrageous  conduct,  that  he  often  endangered  their 
lives.  On  quitting  Shatra,  they  proceeded  about 
two  hours,  when  suddenly  they  entered  a  flat  and 
dreary  tract,  overgrown  with  furze  and  brushwood, 
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and  came  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Shatra.  They 
had  scarcely  descended  the  steep  declivity  that 
leads  to  this  hidden  stream  by  a  rugged  path,  when 
the  dreadful  battle  shout  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs 
assailed  their  ears,  and  they  found  themselves  in  a 
moment  surrounded  by  the  most  uncouth  and  savage 
race  they  had  hitherto  encountered. 

The  guide  behaved  with  the  utmost  coolness  and 
intrepidity  on  this  trying  occasion.  Urging  his 
courser  forward,  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  he 
sprang  off  his  back  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  throw- 
ing himself  on  the  ground  in  the  prostrate  attitude 
of  devotion,  placed  a  small  brass  amulet,  inscribed 
with  sentences  from  the  Koran,  under  his  head. 
On  the  instant,  every  voice  was  hushed,  the  dread- 
ful yell  that  had  spread  far  and  wide  around  the 
travellers,  now  subsided  in  the  solemn  sound ;  and 
as  the  prayer  was  continued,  the.  arm  which  had 
raised  the  sword  to  strike,  became  unnerved;  the 
hand  which  had  reached  the  fatal  key  of  destruction, 
was  withdrawn ;  and  all  was  peace.  The  spears  of 
the  Arabs  dropped  to  the  ground,  and  they  joined 
with  fervent  zeal  in  the  sacred  devotions  of  the 
guide.  Not  a  man  arose  from  the  supplicating  pos- 
ture which  they  had  all  gradually  assumed,  until  the 
guide  set  them  the  example ;  when  the  travellers  ex- 
changing compliments  of  gratulation  with  their  late 
dreaded  enemies,  the  travellers  joined  in  the  extensive 
circle,  and  improved  the  friendly  understanding  which 
the  presiding  spirit  of  religion  had  inspired,  by  pre- 
senting the  Arabs  with  their  pipes,  and  replenishing 
their  chubooks. 
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TRAVELLING  IN  PERSIA. 

"  It  would,"  says  Mr.  Morier,  who,  in  the  year 
1809,  accompanied  the  British  embassy  to  Persia, 
"  perhaps  be  impossible  to  give  to  an  inhabitant  of 
London  a  correct  idea  of  the  first  impressions  made 
upon  the  European  traveller  on  his  landing  in 
Persia.  Accustomed,  as  his  eye  has  been,  to  neat- 
ness, cleanliness,  and  a  general  appearance  of  con- 
venience in  the  exteriors  of  life,  he  feels  a  depres- 
sion of  spirits  in  beholding  the  very  contrary.  In 
vain  he  looks  for  what  his  idea  of  a  street  may  be ; 
he  makes  his  way  through  the  narrowest  lanes,  in- 
cumbered with  filth,  dead  animals,  and  mangey 
dogs.  He  sees  no  active  people  walking  about 
with  an  appearance  of  something  to  do,  but  here 
and  there  he  meets  a  native  crawling  along  in  slip- 
shod shoes.  When  he  seeks  the  markets  and  shops, 
a  new  and  original  scene  opens  upon  him.  Little 
open  sheds  in  rows,  between  which  is  a  passage 
serving  for  a  street,  of  about  eight  feet  in  breadth,  are 
to  be  seen,  instead  of  our  closely  shut  shops,  with 
windows  gaily  decked.  Comparisons  might  be 
made  without  end  ;  but  however  distressing  the 
transition  from  great  civilization  to  comparative  bar- 
barity may  be,  yet  it  is  certain  that  first  impressions 
soon  wear  off,  and  that  the  mind  receives  a  new 
accession  of  feelings,  adapted  precisely  to  the  situa- 
tion in  which  it  is  placed." 

The  gates  of  all  towns  end  cities  in  Persia  aix 
shut  a  little  after  sun-set,  and  re-opened  at  sun-rise 
Strict  adherence  to  this  injunction,  and  carelessnes, 
h  2 
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or  unavoidable  delays  on  the  part  of  travellers, 
often  subject  them  to  the  inconvenience  of  reaching 
the  gates  when  they  are  closed.  Hence  they  must 
stay  without  till  morning.  And  "  during  the  in- 
clement season,  at  opening  the  gates,  very  often  a 
terrible  scene  of  death  unfolds  itself  close  to  the 
threshold ;  old  and  young,  animals  and  children, 
lying  one  lifeless  heap." 

Some  years  ago,  a  solitary  traveller,  who  had  per- 
formed a  long  journey  on  his  own  horse,  a  member 
of  their  families  to  which  these  people  are  eminently 
attached,  arrived  at  Tabreez  when  the  ingress  was 
already  barred.  The  night  was  one  of  the  severest 
which  had  been  known  ;  and  the  poor  man,  to  save 
himself  from  the  fatal  effects  he  too  surely  antici- 
pated, pierced  his  faithful  horse  with  his  dagger, 
and  ripping  up  its  body,  thrust  himself  into  it,  in 
the  vain  hope  of  the  warmth  which  might  remain 
preserving  his  own  vital  heat  until  the  morning. 
But  at  next  dawn,  when  the  gates  were  opened, 
he  was  found  frozen  to  death  in  this  horrible 
shroud. 

BROWNE. 

William  George  Browne  was  one  of  the  many 
enterprising  individuals  who  have  perished  in  the 
attempt  to  make  rude  and  distant  countries  known  to 
us.  Mr.  Browne,  though  of  a  feeble  constitution, 
when  only  twenty-three  years  of  age,  was  so  stimu- 
lated with  the  desire  to  travel,  by  reading  Bruce's 
Abyssinia,  that  he  relinquished  his  profession  of  the 
law,  and  resolved  to  lose  no  further  time  in  carrying 
his  exploratory  plans  into  effect. 
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Having  determined  on  proceeding  to  the  interior 
of  Africa,  by  the  Egyptian  route,  Mr.  Browne  left 
England  in  1791,  and,  in  the  January  following, 
arrived  at  Alexandria.  After  a  two  months'  resi- 
dence, he  took  a  journey  westward  into  the  desert,  to 
discover  the  unknown  site  o*  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammon.  He  followed  a  circuitous  route  along  the 
sea  coast,  to  the  Oasis  of  Sicovah;  and  then  pene- 
trating, amid  considerable  dangers,  three  days  farther 
into  the  desert,  vainly  searching  for  his  object,  he 
returned  to  Alexandria.  He  next  visited  Rosetta, 
Bamietta,  and  Cairo,  where  he  remained  eleven 
months,  diligently  studying  the  Arabic  language. 
The  Mamluk  war  prevented  his  penetrating  into 
Nubia,  but  he  made  a  journey  towards  the  Red  Sea 
and  Cossir,  to  see  the  immense  stone  quarries  de- 
scribed by  Bruce.  To  avoid  the  perils  of  this  road,' 
he  assumed  the  oriental  dress  and  character ;  and  his 
enterprise  was  amply  rewarded.  He  passed  through 
immense  excavations,  which  appeared  to  have  been 
formed  in  the  earliest  ages ;  from  which  many  of  the 
great  Egyptian  monumenl  s  were  obtained,  and  which 
furnished  statues,  columns,  and  obelisks,  without 
number,  to  the  Roman  empire,  at  its  utmost  eleva- 
tion of  luxury  and  power. 

In  May,  1793,  Mr.  Browne  set  out  with  the  great 
Soudan  caravan,  for  the  purpose  of  penetrating  into 
Africa  by  Dar-Fur,  on  the  west  of  Abyssinia,  and 
so  on  through  the  latter  country  to  the  source  of  the 
grand  western  branch  of  the  Nile,  the  Bahr-el-Abiad, 
or  White  River.  During  this  journey,  the  ther- 
mometer was  sometimes  at  116°,  in  the  shade;  but 
notwithstanding  the    almost    incredible    hardships 
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which  our  persevering  countryman  had  to  encounter, 
he  reached  Dar-Fur  about  the  end  of  July. 

It  appeared  immediately  on  Mr.  Browne's  arrival, 
that  he  had  been  entirely  misinformed  as  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  government,  which  he  understood  to  be 
mild  and  tolerant.  On  the  contrary,  he  found  him- 
self treated  with  the  utmost  harshness  and  severity ; 
which,  together  with  the  fatigues  of  his  journey  and 
the  effect  of  the  rainy  season,  produced  a  very  dan- 
gerous and  almost  fatal  illness.  As  soon  as  he  was 
a  little  recovered,  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  per- 
mission to  quit  the  country,  but  without  effect. 
Nearly  three  years  elapsed  before  he  was  suffered  to 
depart.  During  the  time  that  he  was  kept  at  Dar- 
Fur,  he  purchased  two  lions,  which  he  tamed  and 
rendered  familiar.  One  of  them  having  been  pur- 
chased at  four  months*  old,  acquired  most  of  the 
habits  of  the  dog.  Mr.  Browne  took  great  pleasure 
in  feeding  them,  and  observing  their  actions  and 
manners ;  and  he  acknowledges,  that  many  moments 
of  langour  were  soothed  by  the  company  of  these 
domesticated  kings  of  the  forest.  Having,  at  length, 
obtained  leave  to  depart,  he  set  forward,  and  reached 
the  banks  of  the  Nile  in  the  spring  of  1796,  spent 
with  suffering,  and  not  having  tasted  animal  food  for 
four  months. 

In  1797,  he  travelled  in  Syria  and  Palestine  ; 
visited  Acre,  Tripoli,  and  Damascus,  the  ruins  of 
Balbec,  and  Aleppo,  and  journeyed  thence  through 
Asia  Minor,  to  Constantinople.  On  the  16th  of 
September,  1798,  he  arrived  in  London,  after  an 
absence  of  nearly  seven  years.  Although  Mr. 
Browne  had  lost  some  of  his  most  valuable  journals, 
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yet  he  gave  an  account  of  his  travels  to  the  public 
in  1800.  No  sooner  was  this  work  completed,  than 
the  author  resumed  his  rambling  life;  and  taking 
Berlin  and  Vienna  in  his  way,  successively  visited 
Athens,  Smyrna,  Constantinople,  passed  across 
Asia  Minor,  to  Antioch,  Cyprus,  &c,  returning  to 
London  in  1803.  After  passing  some  years  in 
Europe,  his  ruling  passion  returned ;  and  on  con- 
sidering of  a  variety  of  projects,  he  at  length  fixed 
upon  the  Tartar  city  of  Samarcand,  and  the  central 
region  of  Asia  around  it,  as  the  objects  towards 
which  his  attention  should  now  be  directed.  ; 

Having  made  the  necessary  arrangements,  he  left 
England,  for  the  last  time,  in  the  summer  of  1812 ; 
proceeded  to  Constantinople,  and  afterwards  to  Smyr- 
na. In  the  spring  of  18 13,  he  set  forward  in  a  north- 
easterly direction,  along  the  Persian  road,  through 
Asia  Minor,  and  Armenia,  to  Erzerum,  and  reached 
1'abreez,  on  the  1st  of  June.  Having  perfected  him- 
self in  the  Turkish  language,  and  assumed  the  Turkish 
dress,  he  left  Tabreez,  accompanied  by  two  servants, 
with  the  intention  of  penetrating  through  Khorassan 
to  Teheran,  the  present  capital  of  Persia,  and  thence 
to  Tartary.  On  the  second  day  he  passed  on  through 
a  part  of  the  Persian  army,  which  was  encamped  at 
the  distance  of  thirty-six  miles  from  Tabreez. 
During  the  early  part  of  this  journey,  he  had  a  con- 
ference with  Sir  Gore  Ousely,  and  was  admitted  to 
an  audience  of  the  Persian  King.  So  little  was 
danger  from  attacks  of  any  kind  apprehended  by  the 
persons  best  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try, that  no  difficulties  whatever  were  suggested  as 
likely  to  meet  him,  and  accordinslv  he  proceeded  in 
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full  confidence.  Having  reached  the  pass  of  Iiak 
Ajem,  he  stopped  at  the  Caravansary  to  take  a  little 
refreshment.  That  over,  he  remounted  his  horse  ; 
and  leaving  his  servant  to  pack  up  the  articles  he 
had  been  using,  and  then  follow  him,  he  rode  gently 
forward  among  the  mountains.  Mr.  Browne  had 
scarcely  proceeded  half  a  mile,  when  suddenly 
two  men  on  foot  came  up  behind  him ;  one  of  whom, 
with  a  blow  from  a  club,  before  he  was  aware,  struck 
him  senseless  from  his  horse.  Several  other  villains, 
at  the  same  instant,  sprang  from  hollows  in  the  hills, 
and  bound  him  hand  and  foot.  At  this  moment  they 
offered  him  no  further  personal  violence  ;  but  as  soon 
as  he  had  recovered  from  the  stupor  occasioned 
by  the  first  mode  of  attack,  he  looked  round  and 
saw  the  robbers  plundering  both  his  baggage  and  his 
servant,  the  man  having  come  forward  on  the  road, 
in  obedience  to  the  command  of  his  master.  When 
the  depredators  found  their  victim  restored  to  ob- 
servation, they  told  him  it  was  their  intention  to  put 
an  end  to  his  life,  but  that  that  was  not  the  place 
where  the  final  stroke  should  be  made.  Mr.  Browne, 
incapable  of  resistance,  calmly  listened  to  his  own 
sentence,  but  entreated  them  to  spare  his  poor  ser- 
vant, and  allow  him  to  depart  with  his  papers,  which 
could  be  of  no  use  to  them.  All  this  they  granted ;  and, 
what  may  appear  still  more  extraordinary,  these 
ferocious  brigands,  to  whom  the  acquisition  of  arms 
must  be  as  the  staff  of  life,  made  the  man  a  present 
of  his  master's  pistols  and  double-barrelled  gun  ; 
but  they  were  English,  and  the  marks  might  have 
betrayed  the  new  possessors.  These  singular  robbers 
tben  permitted  Mr.  Browne  to  see  his  servant  safe 
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out  of  eight,  before  they  laid  further  hands  on  him- 
self j  after  which,  they  carried  him,  and  the  property 
they  had  reserved  for  themselves,  into  a  valley  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Kizzilouzan,  and,  without  par- 
ley, terminated  his  existence,  it  is  supposed,  by 
strangulation  They  stripped  his  corpse  of  every 
part  of  his  raiment,  and  then  left  it  on  the  open 
ground,  a  prey  to  wolves  and  other  wild  animals. 
The  servant,  meanwhile,  made  the  best  of  his  way 
towards  Tabreez,  where  he  related  the  account  of 
the  death  of  his  master. 

Thus  perished  a  very  enterprising,  and  altogether 
extraordinary  man,  at  a  period  when  much  was  to  be 
expected  from  his  labours,  and  when  it  may  truly  be 
said,  the  eyes  of  three  quarters  of  the  ancient  world 
were  fixed  upon  his  adventurous  career. 


ERASMUS. 

The  celebrated  Erasmus  lost  his  whole  substance 
(quae  turn  erat  exigua,  sed  mihi  maxima  quum  nihil 
superesset)  from  a  seizure  by  the  custom-house  of- 
ficers at  Dover,  under  one  of  those  laws.  Previous 
to  his  leaving  England,  he  had  consulted  his  friend, 
Sir  T.  More,  who  informed  him  he  might  carry  any 
money  out  of  the  kingdom,  which  was  not  English 
coin.  Erasmus  protests,  that  what  he  had  with  him, 
was  neither  coined  in  England,  nor  paid  him  by  any 
one  here  on  English  account.  The  money  was,  how- 
ever, taken  from  him,  and,  on  his  landing  in  France, 
he  made  a  hasty  collection  of  proverbs,  which  he 
printed  for  subsistence. 
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JAMES  IV.  OF  SCOTLAND. 

King  James  the  Fourth  of  Scotland,  who  used  often 
to  amuse  himself  in  wandering  about  the  country  in 
different  disguises,  was  once  overtaken  by  a  violent 
storm  in  a  dark  night,  and  obliged  to  take  shelter  in 
a  cavern  near  Wemys,  which  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable of  the  antiquities  of  Scotland.  Having 
advanced  some  way  in  it,  the  king  discovered  a 
number  of  men  and  women  ready  to  begin  to  roast  a 
sheep,  by  way  of  supper.  From  their  appearance, 
he  began  to  suspect  that  he  had  not  fallen  into  the 
best  company  ;  but,  as  it  was  too  late  to  retreat,  he 
asked  hospitality  from  them  till  the  tempest  was  over. 
They  granted  it,  and  invited  the  king,  whom  they 
did  not  know,  to  sit  down,  and  take  part  with  them. 
They  were  a  band  of  robbers  and  cut-throats.  As 
soon  as  they  had  finished  their  supper,  one  of  them 
presented  a  plate,  upon  which  two  daggers  were 
laid  in  form  of  a  St.  Andrew's  cross,  telling  the  king, 
at  the  same  time,  that  this  was  the  dessert  which 
they  always  served  to  strangers ;  that  he  must  choose 
one  of  the  daggers,  and  fight  him  whom  the  com- 
pany should  appoint  to  attack  him.  The  king  did  not 
lose  his  presence  of  mind,  but  instantly  seized  the 
two  daggers,  one  in  each  hand,  and  plunged  them 
into  the  hearts  of  the  two  robbers  who  were  next 
him ;  and  running  full  speed  to  the  mouth  of  the 
cavern,  he  escaped  from  their  pursuit,  through  the 
obscurity  of  the  night.  The  king  ordered  the  whole 
of  this  band  of  cut-throats  to  be  seized  next  morning, 
and  hanged. 
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EMPEROR  AND  BLACKSMITH. 

During  the  journey  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  to 
Italy,  one  of  the  wheels  of  his  coach  broke  down  on 
the  road,  so  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  reached  a 
small  village  at  a  short  distance.  On  his  arrival 
there,  his  majesty  got  out  at  the  door  of  the  only 
blacksmith's  shop  the  town  afforded,  and  de- 
sired him  to  repair  the  wheel  without  delay.  "That 
I  would  do  very  willingly,"  replied  the  smith,  "  but  it 
being  holiday,  all  my  men  are  at  church,  the  very 
boy  who  blows  the  bellows  is  not  at  home."  "  An 
excellent  method  then  presents  of  warming  oneself," 
replied  the  emperor,  preserving  his  incognito ;  and  he 
immediately  set  about  blowing  the  bellows,  while  the 
blacksmith  forged  the  iron.  The  wheel  being  re- 
paired, six  sols  were  demanded  for  the  job ;  but  the 
emperor  gave  six  ducats.  The  blacksmith  returned 
them  to  the  traveller,  saying,  "  Sir,  you  have  made  a 
mistake,  and  instead  of  six  sols,  have  given  me  six 
pieces  of  gold,  which  no  one  in  the  village  can 
change."  %  "  Change  them  when  you  can,"  said  the 
emperor,  stepping  into  the  carriage ;  "  an  emperor 
should  pay  for  such  a  pleasure  as  that  of  blowing  the 
bellows." 


ANTHONY  MUNDAY 

In  the  British  Museum,  there  is  a  curious  old 
tract,  entitled  the  "  English  Pvomayne  Life,"  which 
has  been  printed  in  the  Harleian  Miscellany,  and 
contains  an  account  of  a  journey  from  London  to 
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Rome,  by  the  author,  Anthony  Munday.  This 
journey  was  undertaken  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  ;  and  the  narrative  of  it  is  quite  in  the 
style  of  the  Elizabethan  age.     He  says, 

"  When  a  desire  to  see  strange  countries,  as  also 
affection  to  learn  the  languages,  had  persuaded  me 
to  leave  my  native  country,  and  not  any  other  intent 
or  cause,  God  is  my  record,  I  committed  the  small 
wealth  I  had  into  my  purse,  a  traveller's  weed  on  my 
back,  the  whole  state  and  condition  of  my  journey 
to  God's  appointment,  and  being  accompanied  with 
one  Thomas  Nowel,  crossed  the  seas  from  England 
to  Boulogne,  in  France. 

"  From  thence  we  travelled  to  Amiens  in  no  small 
danger,  standing~to  the  mercy  of  despoiling  soldiers, 
who  went  robbing  and  killing  through  the  country, 
the  camp  being  by  occasion  broken  up  at  that  time. 
Little  they  left  us,  and  less  would  have  done,  by  the 
value  of  our  lives,  had  not  a  better  booty  come,  than 
we,  at  that  time.  The  soldiers  preparing  towards 
them,  whom  they  saw  better  provided  for  their 
necessity,  offered  us  the  leisure  to  escape :  which 
we  refused  not,  being  left  bare  enough,  both  of  coin 
and  of  clothes ;  but  as  then  we  stood  not  to  account 
on  our  loss,  it  sufficed  us  that  we  had  our  lives ; 
whereof  being  not  a  little  glad,  we  set  the  better  leg 
before,  lest  they  should  come  back  again,  and  rob  us 
of  them  too." 

— 

A  NIGHT  IN  THE  DESERT. 

In  the  year  1805,  Mr.  Salam6,  an  Egyptian,  re- 
solving on  becoming  a  traveller,  accompanied  the 
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caravan  from  Cairo  to  Suez,  and  after  visiting  several 
places,  and  suffering  shipwreck  in  the  Red  Sea,  he 
got  to  Assiutt,  whence  he  crossed  the  east  bank  of 
the  Nile,  to  return  to  Cairo  by  the  caravan.  He 
dressed  himself  as  a  Bedouin  Arab,  for  the  sake  of 
protection  from  the  Turks.  In  the  course  of  his  pro- 
gress, he  was  accidentally  left  alone  in  the  desert,  and 
gives  a  very  amusing  account  of  his  night's  adven- 
tures. He  was  informed  that  the  caravan  had  been 
plundered  by  the  Turks,  and  that  the  Arabs  had 
scarcely  time  to  escape  to  the  mountains. 

"At  last/'  says  he,  "  thinking  that  every  soul  in 
the  caravan  was  in  want  of  water  and  provisions, 
and  that  they  could  not  proceed  on  to  a  far  distance, 
without  stopping  at  some  place,  1  thought  the  best 
way  was  to  lift  up  my  provisions  on  my  shoulders, 
and  proceed  through  the  desert,  following  the  foot- 
steps of  the  camels.  I  walked  till  the  moon  was 
set,  when  it  became  dark,  and  I  could  not  see  the 
footsteps  at  all.  Now  being  alarmed,  fatigued,  and 
hungry,  I  resolved  to  stop  where  I  was,  until  the 
morning ;  yet  I  was  sadly  afraid  of  being  seized  by 
some  animal  during  the  night.  However,  after  I  had 
lain  down  on  the  ground,  and  eaten  very  heartily  of 
that  uneatable  bread  and  cheese,  and  drank  bumperly 
of  that  unpleasant  water,  I  thought  I  saw  or  heard  the 
creeping  of  some  animals  at  a  distance ;  whereupon 
my  fear  increased,  and  I  considered  my  body  as  a 
prey  to  the  wild  beasts,  because  I  had  no  arms  what- 
ever, and  there  was  no  tree  or  place  to  take  refuge. 
My  only  consolatica  in  this  distressing  situation, 
was,  that  I  knew  in  that  district  of  desert,  there 
were  no  ferocious  animals,  as  lions,   tigers,  &c, 
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but  a  great  number  of  gazels  (a  kind  of  deer),  wolves, 
some  wild  sheep,  and  a  few  hyenas  ;  and  as  for  the 
latter,  I  had  heard  the  Arabs  say,  that  if  you  should 
strike  fire,  they  would  run  away  directly.  I  took 
two  round  pieces  of  flint  (which  was  in  great  abun- 
dance on  the  ground)  and  began  to  strike  one  upon  the 
other  as  fast  as  I  could ;  but  the  more  fire  and  noise 
I  made,  the  nearer  I  saw  the  animals  coming  towards 
me.  I  then  left  every  thing,  and  began  to  run  away 
towards  a  hill,  whereupon,  I  heard  the  voice  of  a 
man  calling,  '  Whose  shade  is  there  1  If  a  friend,  do 
not  fear,  and  if  an  enemy,  thou  shalt  have  a  shot.' 
On  hearing  this,  I  was  of  course  relieved,  and 
answered  with  great  cheerfulness,  '  Friend,  friend.' 
*  Of  which  tribe  art  thou?'  *I  am  of  the  Arabs 
Maazee.'  His  answer  was,  '  Who  are  of  the  same 
tribe  as  our  Arabs.'  I  then  went  to  him,  and  found 
that  he  was  kept  back  to  drive  twelve  or  fifteen 
cows  and  oxen,  belonging  to  our  caravan,  which 
were  overcome  with  fatigue,  and  could  scarcely 
move." 

The  Arab  offered  Mr.  Salame  his  dromedary, 
which  was  of  a  particular  breed,  called  "  Eshany," 
and  which  goes  (as  the  Arabs  say)  as  far  in  one  hour, 
as  a  horse  will  go  in  ten.  The  rider  of  this  kind  of 
dromedary  does  not  eat,  and  drinks  but  very  little ; 
he  must  fasten  himself  with  a  rope  round  it,  and  fill 
up  his  ears  and  nose  with  some  cotton,  to  prevent 
the  effect  of  the  air  produced  by  the  velocity  of  this 
animal. 

"  When  I  mounted  it,"  continues  Salame,  "  the 
Arabs  told  me  not  to  guide  nor  touch  her  with  the 
whip,  but  to  let  her  alone ;  and  that  I  might  be  sure 
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she  would  carry  me  in  a  very  short  time  to  the  spot 
where  the  caravan  was ;  and  that  I  had  only  to  keep 
myself  steady  on  her  back,  and  to  fear  nothing.  I 
started  with  her  about  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  and 
when  she  was  heated  and  began  to  gallop,  I  thought 
myself  as  if  I  was  flying  in  the  air.  At  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  saw  at  a  distance  some 
fires;  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after,  I  found  my- 
self in  a  camp  of  Arabs,  where  she  kneeled  down 
by  a  black  tent,  and  began  to  make  a  terrible  noise. 
I  immediately  knew  that  it  was  not  our  caravan. 
However,  on  the  dromedary's  voice,  I  saw  an  old 
woman  coming  out  of  the  tent,  exclaiming,  ■  Wel- 
come, my  dear  son!'  but  when  she  approached  to 
kiss  me,  and  found  that  I  was  not  her  son,  she  began 
to  howl, '  Murder!  murder!  here  is  a  Tuikman  who 
has  killed  my  son,  and  seized  his  dromedary !'  and 
she  made  a  horrible  rout  through  the  camp,  when 
every  one  got  up  and  came  to  her  assistance.  I 
then  told  them  that  I  was  neither  Turk  nor  Mamluk ; 
and  stated  the  circumstance  of  the  caravan,  and  how 
the  dromedary  had  brought  me  to  their  camp.  The 
woman  would  not  believe  my  account,  and  insisted 
on  revenging  her  son's  blood,  by  smothering  me 
under  a  camel's  belly.  On  hearing  this,  I  of  course 
began  to  think  seriously  of  my  unhappy  luck,  and 
how  to  get  over  it,  I  asked  for  the  chief  of  the 
tribe,  to  whom  I  gave  the  name  of  the  chief  of  our 
Arabs,  and  of  the  man  with  whom  I  was  a  passenger ; 
and  told  him  to  arrest  me  at  his  tent  till  he  sent  to 
inquire  where  the  caravan  was,  and  to  have  a  full 
information  of  the  facts.  Understanding  that  I  was 
a  harmless  person,  and  possessed  nothing  but  my 
i2 
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life,  lie  took  me  to  his  tent,  and  immediately  dis- 
patched one  of  his  people  to  ascertain  the  fact.  I 
staid  in  the  family  of  this  good  man  six  days,  when 
the  messenger  returned  with  the  confirmation  of  all 
the  circumstances.  I  then  requested  him  to  send  me 
to  Cairo  ;  upon  which  he  said,  that  he  could  not  send 
me  with  any  of  his  men  publicly,  but  he  would  con- 
vey me  with  some  of  the  countrymen  who  were  going 
to  sell  straw  ;  and  that  I  was  to  disguise  myself  like 
one  of  them,  and  to  drive  before  me  a  camel,  loaded 
with  straw.  In  short,  I  did  all  that  he  told  me,  and 
at  last  succeeded  in  entering  Cairo  as  a  straw-seller." 


TOWNS  OF  RUSSIA. 

The  travelling  part  of  our  countrymen  never  fail  to 
observe  the  striking  contrast  which  the  cleanliness 
and  comfort  of  England  presents  to  almost  every  other 
city  or  town  in  the  world  ;  but  the  meanest  towns 
of  France  or  Germany  are  entitled  to  the  epithets 
of  magnificent,  in  comparison  with  the  cities  of  the 
interior  of  Russia.  Charkow,  a  town  in  the  south  of 
Moscow,  the  seat  of  an  University  and  of  a  provin- 
cial government,  is  so  encumbered  with  mud  and 
filth,  that  a  carriage  drawn  by  two  strong  horses  often, 
sticks  fast  in  the  streets,  "  It  would  not  be  pos- 
sible/' says  M.  Klaproth,  "to  walk  through  the 
dirt  on  stilts  ;  but,  fortunately,  the  weather  was  dry 
during  part  of  my  stay,  and  the  mud  became  so  fixed 
and  compact,  that  we  could  walk  over  it  without 
sinking."  He  found  it  necessary,  however,  to  follow 
the  established  practice  of  wearing  very  wide  fur 
boots,  fastened  over  the  knee  with  straps  and  buckles. 
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The  etiquette  is  to  take  off  these  leg-covers  when 
entering  a  house  ;  but  it  may  happen,  in  this  recep- 
tacle of  wet  and  filth,  as  was  the  case  with  M. 
Klaproth,  that  the  boot  will  stick  so  fast  in  the  mud, 
as  to  oblige  the  wearer  to  break  the  strap  at  the  knee, 
and  leave  the  whole  behind. 


NEAPOLITAN  SIROCCO. 

The  most  disagreeable  part  of  the  Neapolitan 
climate,  xa  the  Sirocco,  or  south-east  wind,  which 
is  very  common  in  May  and  June.  It  is  infinitely 
more  relaxing,  and  gives  the  vapours  in  a  much 
stronger  degree,  than  the  worst  of  our  rainy  Novem- 
bers. It  produces  a  degree  of  lassitude  both  in 
mind  and  body,  that  renders  them  absolutely  inca- 
pable of  performing  their  usual  functions.  It  is  not 
very  surprising  that  it  should  produce  these  effects 
on  a  phlegmatic  English  constitution,  but  there  have 
been  instances  that  all  the  mercury  of  France  must 
sink  under  the  load  of  this  horrid  leaden  atmos- 
phere. A  smart  Parisian  marquess,  who  arrived 
at  Naples,  was  so  full  of  animal  spirits,  that  the 
people  thought  him  mad.  He  never  remained  a 
moment  in  the  same  place,  but  at  their  grave  con- 
versations he  used  to  skip  about  from  room  to  room 
with  such  amazing  elasticity,  that  the  Italians  declared 
he  had  got  springs  in  his  shoes.  In  ten  days  after, 
a  friend  met  him  walking  with  the  step  of  a  philo- 
sopher, a  smelling  bottle  in  his  hand,  and  all  his 
vivacity  extinguished.  He  asked  what  was  the 
matter.  "  Ah !  mon  ami,  (said  he)  je  m'ennui  a. 
la  mort — moi,  qui  n'ai  jamais  sgu  l'ennui.    Mais  cet 
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execrable  vent  m'accable  et  deux  jours  de  plus  et 
*e  me  pend."  "  Ah,  my  friend,"  said  he,  "  I  am 
like  to  die  with  ennui ;  I,  who  never  knew  what  it 
was  to  have  ennui  before.  But  that  execrable  wind 
so  oppresses  me,  that  if  I  remain  here  two  more 
days,  I  shall  certainly  hang  myself."  The  natives 
themselves  do  not  suffer  less  than  strangers,  and  all 
nature  seems  to  languish  during  this  pestilential 
wind.  A  Neapolitan  lover  avoids  his  mistress 
with  the  utmost  care  in  the  time  of  the  Sirocco ;  and 
the  indolence  it  inspires  is  almost  sufficient  to  ex- 
tinguish every  passion.  All  works  of  genius  are 
suspended  during  its  continuance  ;  and  when  any 
thing  very  flattering  is  produced,  the  strongest 
phrase  of  disapprobation  they  can  bestow,  is,  "  Era 
scrillo  in  tempo  del  Sirocco,"  that  it  was  written  in 
the  time  of  the  Sirocco. 


EVELYN. 

In  the  summer  of  1644,  the  amiable  John  Evelyn 
visited  France  and  Italy,  and  the  account  of  his  tour 
is  not  the  least  interesting  part  of  his  diary.  After 
residing  some  time  in  Paris,  he  set  forward  to 
Orleans,  and  his  account  of  his  journey  affords  an 
excellent  specimen  of  the  state  of  France  at  that 
time. 

"  The  way,  as  indeed  most  of  the  roads  in  France, 
is  paved  with  a  small  square  free  stone,  so  that  there 
is  little  dirt  and  bad  roads  as  in  England,  only  'tis 
somewhat  hard  to  the  poor  horse's  feet,  which  causes 
them  to  ride  more  temperately,  seldom  going  out  of 
the  trot,  or  grand  pas,  as  they  call  it. 
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"  April  20,  we  had  an  excellent  road,  but  had  like 
to  come  short  home,  for  no  sooner  were  we  entered 
two  or  three  leagues  into  the  forest  of  Orleans,  (which 
extends  itself  many  miles)  but  the  company  behind 
us  were  set  on  by  rogues,  who,  shooting  from  the 
Ledges  and  frequent  covert,  slew  four  upon  the  spot. 
This  disaster  made  such  an  alarm  in  Orleans,  at  our 
arrival,  that  the  prevost-martial,  with  his  assistants, 
going  in  pursuit,  brought  in  two  whom  they  had  shot, 
and  exposed  them  in  the  great  market-place,  to  see 
if  any  would  take  cognizance  of  them.  I  had 
great  cause  to  give  God  thanks  for  this  escape.  I 
lay  at  the  White  Lion,  where  I  found  Mr.  John 
Nicholas,  eldest  son  to  Mr.  Secretary.  In  the  night, 
a  cat  kittened  on  my  bed,  and  left  on  it  a  young  one, 
having  six  ears,  eight  legs,  two  bodies,  and  two  tails. 
I  found  it  dead,  but  warm,  in  the  morning  when  I 
awaked." 

From  France,  Mr.  Evelyn  proceeded  to  Italy.  At 
Vienne,  in  Dauphine,  he  says,  "  We  supped  and  lay, 
having,  among  other  dainties,  a  dish  of  truffles,  an 
earth-nut,  found  out  by  a  hog  trained  to  it,  and  for 
which  these  animals  are  sold  at  a  great  price." 

At  Marseilles,  Mr.  Evelyn  bought  umbrellas  to 
keep  off  the  heat,  and  travelled  to  Cannes  by  land, 
for  fear  of  the  Picaroon  Turks.  From  Cannes  he 
had  a  stormy  voyage  coastways  to  Genoa,  where,  on 
landing,  he  was  strictly  examined  by  the  Syndics, 
and  conducted  to  an  inn  kept  by  an  Englishman  of 
the  name  of  Zacharias,  who  seems  to  have  made  an 
extensive  use  of  one  of  the  privileges  to  which  tra- 
vellers are  said  to  be  entitled.  "  I  shall  never  forget," 
says  Mr.  Evelyn,   "  a  story  of  our  host,  Zachary, 
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who,  on  the  relation  of  our  peril,  told  us  another  cf 
his  own :  being  shipwrecked,  as  he  affirmed  solemnly, 
in  the  middle  of  a  great  sea,  somewhere  in  the  West 
Indies,  that  he  swam  no  less  than  twenty  two  leagues 
to  another  island,  with  a  tinderbox  wrapped  up  in  his 
hair,  which  was  not  so  much  as  wet  all  the  way ;  that 
picking  up  the  carpenter's  tools,  with  other  provisions, 
in  a  chest,  he,  and  the  carpenter,  who  accompanied 
him,  (good  swimmers  it  seems  both)  floated  the  chest 
before  them,  and  arriving,  at  last,  in  a  place  full  of 
wood,  they  built  another  vessel,  and  so  escaped. 
After  this  story,  we  no  more  talked  of  our  danger; 
Zachary  put  us  quite  down." 

At  Genoa,  Mr.  Evelyn  met  with  a  characteristic 
trait. 

"  The  first  palace  we  went  to  visit,  was  that  of 
Hieronymo  del  Negros,  to  which  we  passed  by  a  boat 
across  the  harbour.  Here  I  could  not  but  observe 
the  sudden  passion  of  a  seaman,  who,  plying  us,  was 
intercepted  by  another,  who  interposed  his  boat 
before  him,  and  took  us  in ;  for  the  tears  gushing  out 
of  his  eyes,  he  put  his  finger  in  his  mouth,  and 
almost  bit  it  off  by  the  joint,  showing  it  to  his  antago- 
nist as  an  assurance  to  him  of  some  desperate  revenge, 
if  ever  he  came  near  that  part  of  the  harbour  again. 
Indeed,  this  beautiful  city  is  more  stained  with  such 
horrid  acts  of  revenge  and  murder,  than  any  one 
place  in  Europe,  or  happily  in  the  world,  where  there 
is  a  political  government,  which  makes  it  unsafe  to 
strangers.  It  is  made  a  galley-matter  to  carry  a 
knife  whose  point  is  not  broken  off." 
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DENON. 

When  Denon  was  travelling  in  Egypt,  in  1798, 
with  the  troops  across  the  desert,  from  Alexandria, 
*!iey  met  a  young  woman  whose  face  was  smeared  with 
blood.  In  one  hand  she  held  a  young  infant,  while 
'he  other  was  vacantly  stretched  out  to  the  object  that 
might  strike  or  guide  it.  The  curiosity  of  Denon  and 
his  companions  was  excited.  They  called  their  guide, 
who  was  also  their  interpreter.  They  approached ;  and 
they  heard  the  sighs  of  a  being  from  whom  the 
organs  of  tears  had  been  torn  away!  Astonished, 
and  desirous  of  an  explanation,  they  questioned  her. 
They  learned  that  the  dreadful  spectacle  before  their 
eyes,  had  been  produced  by  a  fit  of  jealousy.  Its 
victim  presumed  to  utter  no  murmurs,  but  only 
prayers  in  behalf  of  the  innocent  who  partook  her 
misfortune,  and  which  was  on  the  point  of  perishing 
with  misery  and  hunger.  The  soldiers,  struck  with 
compassion,  and  forgetting  their  own  wants  in  the 
presence  of  the  more  pressing  ones  of  others,  imme- 
diately gave  her  a  part  of  their  rations.  They 
were  bestowing  part  of  the  precious  water  which  they 
were  threatened  soon  wholly  to  be  without  themselves, 
when  they  beheld  the  furious  husband  approach,  who, 
feasting  his  eyes  at  a  distance  with  the  fruits  of  his 
vengeance,  had  kept  his  victims  in  sight.  He  sprang 
forward,  snatched  from  the  woman's  hand  the  bread, 
the  water,  (that  last  necessary  of  life!)  which  pity 
had  given  to  misfortune.  "  Stop!"  cried  he,  "  she 
has  lost  her  honour,  she  has  wounded  mine ;  this 
child   is  my  shame — it  is  the  son  of  guilt!"  The 
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soldiers  resisted  the  attempt  to  deprive  the  woman  of 
the  food  they  had  given  her.  His  jealousy  was  irri- 
tated at  seeing  the  object  of  his  fury  become  that  of 
the  kindness  of  others.  He  drew  a  dagger,  and  gave 
the  woman  a  mortal  blow;  then  seized  the  child, 
threw  it  into  the  air,  and  destroyed  it  by  its  fall ; 
afterwards,  with  a  stupid  ferocity,  he  stood  motion- 
less, looking  steadfastly  at  those  who  surrounded 
him,  and  defying  their  vengeance.  M.  Denon  in- 
quired if  there  were  no  prohibitory  laws  against  so 
atrocious  an  abuse  of  authority  1  He  was  answered, 
that  the  man  had  done  wrong  to  stab  the  woman, 
because,  at  the  end  of  forty  days,  she  might  have 
been  received  into  a  .house,  and  fed  by  charity. 

SLEDGING. 

A  Greenlander  was  driving  a  merchant  in  a  sledge 
across  the  sea  upon  the  ice,  when  a  sudden  storm 
arose  and  broke  the  ice  to  pieces.  In  such  cases  the 
Greenlanders  abandon  the  sledge,  and  save  them- 
selves by  leaping  from  one  piece  of  ice  to  another ; 
but  as  the  Europeans  are  not  able  to  leap  in  this 
manner,  the  driver  said  very  coolly  to  the  merchant, 
"  You  are  not  to  be  saved,  but  you  have  pencil  and 
paper  in  your  book  ;  tear  a  piece  off,  and  (saying 
this  he  stooped  down)  write  here  upon  my  back  that 
you  are  drowned,  otherwise  your  people  might  think 
I  had  killed  you."  The  merchant  had  of  course  no 
mind  either  to  write  or  to  be  drowned,  and  begged 
him,  f  )r  God's  sake,  not  to  forsake  him.  "  Very 
well,"  said  the  Greenlander,  "  if  you  die,  I  can  die 
likewise ;"  and  he  staid  with  him  and  saved  him.  In 
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the  sequel,  he  often  joked  on  this  adventure,  saying, 
"  You  would  not  write  ;  you  were  afraid  ;  that  was 
droll." 


STEADY  CARRIERS. 

The  Japanese  cross  the  straits  of  Sangar  from 
Matsmai  to  a  well-sheltered  bay  near  the  city  of 
Mimaya.  As  they  never  undertake  it  except  with  a 
favourable  wind,  they  are  in  general  only  a  few  hours 
at  sea.  Mimaya  is  about  two  hundred  rees,  or  eight 
hundred  wersts,  from  Yeddo.  Persons  of  distinction 
travel  in  litters  or  sedan  chairs,  and  the  common 
people  on  horseback.  A  great  number  of  men  are, 
therefore,  always  kept  at  the  post  stations.  The 
Japanese  say,  that  the  litter-bearers,  from  long  ex- 
perience, proceed  with  so  much  steadiness,  that  if  a 
glass  of  water  was  placed  in  the  litter,  not  a  drop 
would  be  spilt. 

A  JOURNEY  TO  MOUNT  ETNA. 

On  the  31st  of  May,  three  Germans  and  one 
Englishman,  Mr.  George  Russel,  made  a  journey 
from  Catania  to  Mount  Etna.  The  day  was  fine 
on  which  they  set  out,  but  the  sun  burnt  hotly,  and 
their  mules  carried  them  slowly  up  the  mountain,  on 
the  difficult,  slippery,  and  sandy  way.  Their  Cata- 
nian  landlord,  with  a  sumpter  horse,  followed  the 
travellers  with  their  provisions.  Towards  evening, 
they  arrived  at  Nicolosi,  and  found  a  most  kind  and 
hospitable  reception  from  Don  Mario  Gemmellaro, 
the  intendant  and  physician  of  the  place.     The 
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further  description  of  the  journey  is  from  the  narra- 
tive of  Professor  Kephalides,  one  of  the  travellers. 

"  After  a  short  repose,  we  set  out  at  near  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  accompanied  by  one  guide  riding 
on  a  mule,  and  a  second  on  foot.  We  stumbled 
over  the  very  fatiguing  way  through  the  woody 
region,  in  a  dark  night,  upon  our  mules,  without 
meeting  any  accident ;  thanks  to  our  sagacious 
animals,  that  we  did  not  break  our  necks  in  the  sein- 
tricate  narrow  paths  among  the  lava  rocks.  At 
length  the  moon  emerged  from  the  clouds,  aud  her 
pale  light  displayed,  at  an  immeasurable  depth  below 
us,  the  bright  mirror  of  the  sun. 

"  We  now  arrived  in  the  snowy  region,  when  sud- 
denly the  sky  was  covered  with  black  tempestuous 
clouds,  and  the  bleak  air  benumbed  us.  We  could 
not  now  hope  to  see  the  sun  rise,  for  the  sake  of  which 
we  had  pushed  so  briskly  forward;  for  this  reason, 
and  from  having  suffered  much  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather,  we  resolved  to  rest  ourselves  in  the 
lava  cavern,  called  Grotto  del  Castelluccio.  After 
we  had  taken  a  cheerful  breakfast,  though  with  chat- 
tering teeth,  we  continued  to  wade  through  the  im- 
mense fields  of  volcanic  ashes,  the  Grotto  del  Castel- 
luccio, lying  two  hours  below  the  crater.  At  length, 
the  sun  rising  from  the  sea,  amidst  the  stormy  clouds, 
illumined  the  frightful  wilderness,  which  we  had  not 
yet  perfectly  seen.  All  vegetation,  except  green 
turfs  of  moss,  had  long  been  passed  :  surrounded 
with  clouds  and  smoke,  we  proceeded,  sometime* 
over  white  fields  of  snow,  sometimes  through  a  black 
sea  of  ashes,  towards  the  summit,  unable  to  see  above 
fifty  steps  before  us.    In  this  way  we  had  advanced 
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about  a  thousand  paces  from  Gemmellaro's  house, 
when  suddenly  our  English  companion  began  to 
groan  terribly,  and  fell  from  his  mule  into  the  arms  of 
the  guide.  This  unlucky  event,  in  the  gloomy  soli- 
tude, and  amidst  the  clouds  of  smoke,  embarrassed 
us  not  a  little,  and  of  course  put  an  end  to  our  Etna 
journey  for  the  present ;  for  what  were  we  to  do 
with  our  sick  companion  1  Our  little  stock  of  wine, 
which  might,  perhaps,  have  refreshed  him,  we 
had  left  in  the  cavern  Del  Castelluccio  ;  and  as  the 
chief  cause  of  his  illness  was  the  rarefied  air,  and  the 
extraordinary  change  of  temperature  from  27°  of 
heat  to  freezing,  it  would  have  been  folly  to  proceed 
further  up  to  Gemmellaro's  empty  house.  After  he 
had  recovered  himself  a  little,  therefore,  we  covered 
him  with  mantles,  and  carried  him,  as  he  was  not 
able  to  ride  on  his  mule,  down  to  the  Grotto  del 
Castelluccio.  Here  he  was  again  taken  so  ill,  and 
fainted  so  often,  that  we  thought  him  dying.  How- 
ever, an  hour's  sleep,  and  the  warm  and  denser  air, 
braced  him  so  much,  that  he  was  able  to  proceed  with 
us  to  Nicolosi. 

"  The  following  day,  at  seven  in  the  morning,  we 
were  awaked  by  the  bright  beams  of  the  sun,  and 
in  an  hour  we  were  mounted  for  the  third  time,  to 
try  our  fortune  against  the  volcano,  which  had  hitherto 
been  so  inaccessible  to  us.  Accompanied  by  the 
friendly,  sensible,  and  bold  guide,  Antonino  Barba- 
gallo,  we  left  Nicolosi,  and  rode,  without  stopping, 
past  the  lava  beds,  to  the  Goat's  Cavern,  at  the  end 
of  the  woody  region.  Here,  under  the  agreeable 
shade  of  the  oaks,  we  took  a  slight  breakfast ;  the 
lovely  green  of  the  forest,  blended  with  the  purest 
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azure  of  the  heavens,  and  a  shepherd  played  romantic 
airs  on  his  flute,  while  his  nimble  goats  grazed  on  a 
little  spot  in  the  middle  of  the  once  fluid  ocean  of 
Are  ;  the  dark  blue  sea  mingled  in  the  distance  -with 
the  placid  sky.  The  faithful  mules  carried  us  again 
through  the  intricate  lava  paths  into  the  desert 
regions ;  but,  this  time,  we  passed  without  visiting  the 
fatal  Grotto  del  Castelluccio,  to  the  house  of  Gem- 
mellaro,  sometimes  full  of  apprehension,  as  the 
clouds  began  again  to  cross  one  another  rapidly  ; 
but  yet  there  were  moments  when  the  sky  was  quite 
clear  and  serene. 

"  Here,  at  Gemmellaro's  house,  we  already  enjoyed 
a  part  of  the  heavenly  prospect  which  awaited  us, 
over  the  sea  and  the  whole  island.  The  clouds 
floated  rapidly  in  large  masses,  as  if  to  a  battle  ; 
every  thing  was  in  commotion,  and  most  of  all,  our 
souls.  Our  excellent  Antonino  contrived  to  prepare 
for  us,  in  haste,  a  little  dinner.  We  soon  had  the 
snow  and  lava  fields,  at  the  foot  of  the  immense  ash 
cone,  behind  us,  and  now  actually  ascended  it ;  a 
troublesome  way,  as,  at  every  step,  we  sunk  in  the 
loose  volcanic  sand,  losing  almost  as  much  back  as 
we  gained  forwards ;  but  joy  gave  us  wings.  Already 
we  had  passed  over  the  beds  of  yellow  sulphur; 
already  the  ground  under  us  began  to  feel  hot  in 
places,  and  to  smoke  out  of  many  hundred  little 
craters ;  while  round  the  summit  itself,  the  clouds 
sometimes  collected  in  thick  masses,  and  sometimes 
allowed  us  to  see  clearly  the  grand  object  of  our 
wishes.  At  last  the  guide,  who  was  some  step^ 
before  us,  called  out,  '  Behold  here  the  highest 
crater ;'  these  words  gave  us  new  speed,  and  in  a 
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few  minutes  we  stood  at  the  brink  of  this  'smoking 
caldron,  the  mouth  of  which  has  vomited  forth 
mountains,  some  of  which  are  larger  than  Vesuvius, 
or  the  Broch-en  in  Germany. 

"  We  instantly  determined  tojdescend  into  the 
crater,  and  though  our  resolute  guide  assured  us, 
beforehand,  that  it  would  now  be  impossible,  as  the 
smoke  did  not  rise  perpendicularly,  but  filled  the 
crater,  he  was  willing  to  make  a  trial.  We  followed 
him  a  little  way,  but  the  thick,  almost  palpable,  sul- 
phureous vapour,  soon  involved  us  in  a  thick  night, 
and  would  have  burst  the  strongest  lungs. 

"  We  then  went  up  to  the  southern  horn,  and  here 
lay  astonished  on  the  hot  sulphur.,  amidst  smoke, 
vapours,  and  thunder.  The  hot  ashes  burned  us, 
the  sulphureous  vapours  stifled  us,  the  storm  threat- 
ened to  hurl  us  into  the  abyss  ;  our  souls  were 
scarcely  equal  to  the  irresistible  force  of  the  sub- 
limest  impressions.  In  the  valleys  beneath,  full  of 
black  lava  and  white  snow,  and  over  the  bright  sur- 
face of  the  sea,  which  looked  like  a  plane  of  polished 
steel,  and  seemed  to  lean  obliquely  to  the  sky,  im- 
mense hosts  of  clouds  sailed  slowly  along  ;  but 
when  they  came  near  to  the  volcano,  the  furious 
hurricane,  in  which  we  could  scarcely  keep  our  feet, 
seized  them,  and  precipitated  them  with  gigantic 
force  ten  thousand  feet  down  on  the  plains  and  seas 
of  Sicily  and  Italy.  We  then  proceeded  round  the 
edge  of  the  crater  to  the  northern  hom  ;  and  here 
enjoyed  a  prospect,  which.,  in  sublimity  and  over- 
powering grandeur,  doubtless,  exceeds  any  thing  that 
the  faculties  of  man  can  conceive.  The  clouds  of 
smoke  rose  from  the  crater,  where  the  raging  storm, 
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which,  like  artillery,  or  innumerable  bells,  drowned 
every  other  sound,  rent  them  asunder,  and,  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning,  threw  them  into  the  abyss 
beiow.  The  pointed  cone  on  which  we  stood,  was 
covered  with  a  yellow  sulphur,  white  salt,  and  black 
ashes.  The  sun  appeared  very  strange  through  the 
yellow  sulphur,  and  gave  to  this  singular  picture 
such  a  terrible  and  savage  tone,  that  in  looking  only 
at  the  objects  immediately  surrounding  us,  we  could 
not  help  fancying  ourselves  in  the  horrid  donunion 
of  the  prince  of  the  infernal  hosts.  Every  where, 
we  beheld  the  war  of  the  elements,  desolation,  and 
conflagration ;  no  where,  a  living  creature,  or  even  a 
blade  of  grass,  which  these  contending  elements  had 
spared.  What  a  scene  must  it  be,  when  the  volcano 
throws  the  column  of  smoke  and  fire,  which  it  per- 
haps raises  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  twenty  thou- 
sand feet  towards  the  heavens ! 

"  But  if  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  distance,  it  really 
seems  as  if  we  behold  here  all  the  magnificence  of 
the  earth  at  our  feet.  We  overlook  the  vast  moun- 
tain, which  has  itself  risen  out  of  the  earth,  and  has 
produced  around  itself  many  hundred  smaller  ones, 
clothed  in  dark  brown ;  the  purest  azure  sky  reposes 
over  the  land  and  sea ;  the  triangle  of  Sicily  stretches 
its  points  towards  Italy  and  Africa  ;  and  we  saw  the 
sea  flow  round  Cape  Trapani.  At  our  feet  lay  the 
bold  rocks  of  the  Eolian  Islands,  and  from  Stromboli 
a  vast  column  of  smoke  rose  above  the  waves.  The 
Neptunian  and  Hfcrcean  mountains,  covered  with  the 
thickest  forests,  extended  before  our  eyes,  in  all 
their  branches,  over  the  whole  island.  To  the  east 
we  saw,  as  on  a  large  map,  the  whole  of  Calabria, 
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the  gulph  of  Tarento,  and  the  straits  of  Messina. 
But  how  is  it  possible  to  excite  in  the  mind  of  a  per- 
son at  a  distance,  even  a  faint  conception  of  the  in- 
numerable brilliant  colours  of  the  sky,  the  earth,  and 
the  sea,  which  here  almost  dazzle  the  eye? 

"  After  we  had  contemplated  this  astonishing 
scene  for  about  two  hours,  we  quickly  descended  the 
cone  to  Gemmellaro's  house,  where  we  made  the 
happiest  triumphal  repast  that  was  any  where  cele- 
brated at  that  moment,  at  least  at  so  great  an  ele- 
vation. Antonino  then  sent  the  sumpter  horses  down 
to  the  Grotto  del  Castelluccio  by  the  other  guide  ; 
but  we  ourselves  took  the  direction  to  the  east,  all 
with  closed  eyes,  led  by  our  guide,  to  the  brink  of 
the  Val  del  Bue.  This  most  horrid  abyss  that  ever 
our  eyes  beheld,  was  caused  by  a  subterraneous  tor- 
rent of  lava,  which  undermined  all  the  mountains 
that  stood  above  it^  hence  the  infernal  brown-red 
colours  of  this  precipice,  which  is  many  miles  in 
length ;  and  though  we  could  not  see  any  trace  of 
vegetation,  yet  the  diversity  of  tints  was  infinite. 
We  rolled  down  large  blocks  of  lava,  but  they  broke 
into  dust  before  they  had  fallen  one  half  of  the 
dreadful  way,  and  we  did  not  hear  them  strike  in 
their  descent.  Compared  with  this  horrid  cleft  of 
the  lava,  even  the  abyss  of  the  Rhine  at  the  Via- 
mala,  in  the  Grisons,  is  pleasant  and  agreeable. 
Here  we  look,  as  it  were,  into  the  heart  of  deso- 
lation. While  we  were  still  contemplating  this  ex- 
traordinary valley,  Etna  itself  prepared  for  us  a  new 
and  wonderful  sight.  As  the  sun  was  descending 
into  the  western  sea,  the  gigantic  shadow  of  the 
volcano  projected  for  many  miles  over  the  blue  sea, 
k3 
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towards  Italy,  and  then  rose,  like  an  enormous  pyra- 
mid, high  in  the  air,  on  the  edge  of  the  horizon,  so 
that  the  stars  seemed  to  sparkle  upon  its  summit. 

"  So  ended  this  richest  and  happiest  day  of  our 
journey,  and  perhaps  of  our  lives.  We  then  mounted 
our  mules,  which  brought  us  in  safety  over  the  rugged 
fields  of  lava,  in  profound  darkness,  about  midnight, 
to  Nicolosi,  where  the  worthy  Gemmellaro  waited 
for  us  with  impatience.  Transported  with  our  suc- 
cess, we  filled  him  also  with  the  greatest  pleasure, 
and  it  was  not  possible  for  us  to  go  to  sleep.  We 
spent  the  greater  part  of  the  night  rejoicing  with 
him  and  our  brave  Antonino  Barbagallo." 

Whoever  ascends  Mount  Etna  on  the  side 
Catania,  must  either  stop  at  the  convent  of  Sa: 
Nicolosi  d' Arena,  near  Nicolosi,  or  apply  in  the 
village  itself,  to  the  hospitality  of  M.  Gemmellaro, 
who  has  always  the  kindness  to  lend  a  room  to  tra- 
vellers. It  is  better  to  adopt  the  latter  course, 
because  the  advice  of  this  gentleman,  who,  for  thes 
fifteen  years,  has  observed  the  volcano  with  remark- 
able interest  and  zeal,  will  be  of  the  greatest  service 
to  every  sensible  person.  Before  the  year  1804,  he 
had  built  a  small  house  near  the  philosopher's  Towe: 
(about  three  quarters  of  a  league  below  the  high  era 
ter),to  protect  travellers  from  snow,  hail,  and  storms  j 
when  an  English  officer,  Lord  Forbes,  having  exp 
rienced  the  advantage  of  such  a  shelter,  induced 
Don  Mario,  by  promising  to  open  a  subscription 
among  his  countrymen  on  the  island,  to  build  a  con- 
venient house  for  travellers,  as  well  as  a  stable  for 
sumpter  horses  and  mules.  This  little  building, 
which  was  finished  the    same  year,  will  be  appre- 
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ciated  at  its  full  value  by  every  one,  who,  after  suf- 
fering from  the  wind,  ice,  and  cold,  arrives  at  the 
cone  of  the  volcano.  The  English  call  this  asylum 
"  The  house  of  the  English ;"  but  the  inhabitants  of 
Etna  give  it  the  name  of  "  The  house  of  Gemmel- 
laro,"  as  he  was  at  the  chief  expense  and  trouble  in 
erecting  it.  Every  traveller  receives  the  keys  gratis. 
Gemmellaro's  house  lies  close  to  the  lava  eruption 
of  the  year  1787,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  crater  of 
the  year  1669,  which  swallowed  up  the  cone  of  the 
volcano. 


IMPERIAL   VISIT  TO  MOUNT  VESUVIUS. 

On  the  20th  of  May,  1819,  at  eleven  o'clock  at 
night,  the  emperor  and  empress  of  Austria,  accom- 
panied by  the  Prince  of  Salerno,  and  the  Princess 
Amelia  of  Saxony,  ascended  Mount  Vesuvius. 
They  remained  at  a  short  distance  from  the  crater 
until  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  order  to  observe 
the  brilliant  spectacle  of  the  volcanic  eruptions,  and 
to  enjoy,  at  the  same  time,  the  magnificent  picture 
which  the  Bay  of  Naples  presents  at  sun-rise. 

The  Duke  de  Torre,  well  known  for  his  learned 
observations  on  Vesuvius,  and  Chevalier  de  Gim- 
bernat,  Counsellor  of  Legation  to  the  King  of 
Bavaria,  had  the  honour  of  acting  as  guides  to  the 
illustrious  party.  Both  the  emperor  and  the  em- 
press observed,  with  the  greatest  attention,  all  that 
was  remarkable  in  the  volcanic  phenomena,  and 
wished  to  see  a  fountain  which  Chevalier  de  Gim- 
bernat  has  formed  on  the  very  crater  of  Vesuvius, 
by   means    of   an  apparatus  which    condenses  the 
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vapours  into  potable  water,  as  clear  as  crystal; 
but  some  burning  stones,  ejected  violently  from  the 
crater,  having  fallen  around  the  fountain,  ren- 
dered the  access  to  it  too  dangerous.  In  order, 
however,  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  their  majesties 
as  far  as  possible,  a  resolute  individual  volunteered 
to  try  and  bring  some  water  out  of  the  region  of 
fire,  and  actually  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  pitcher 
full.  The  emperor  drank  of  it,  and  remarked  that 
it  had  the  taste  of  being  boiled.  It  is  not  a  little 
singular,  that  this  water  contains  neither  salts  nor 
sulphur,  nor  any  other  mineral  principle. 

During  the  two  hours  which  their  majesties 
passed  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  in  front  of 
the  crater,  Vesuvius,  as  if  in  emulation,  displayed 
all  its  magnificence.  Immense  jets  of  flame,  vo- 
lumes of  burning  stones  ejected  to  a  considerable 
height,  and,  occasionally,  violent  explosions,  con- 
tinued, in  succession,  to  impress  the  minds  of  the 
imperial  visitors  with  the  most  sublime  ideas  of  this 
wonderful  spectacle. 

A  SLIDE. 

Near  the  top  of  Mount  Cenis,  there  is  a  spot 
where  adventurous  travellers  sometimes  descend  to 
the  town  of  Lans  le  Bourg  upon  a  sledge,  in  the 
short  space  of  seven  minutes ;  whereas  it  takes  two 
hours  and  a  half  to  ascend  in  a  carriage  or  on  a 
mule.  The  precipice  is  really  frightful,  yet  the 
English  travellers  frequently  adopt  this  mode  of 
conveyance  during  the  winter. 
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RITCHIE  AND  LYON. 

In  1819,  Mr.  Ritchie,  accompanied  by  Captain 
Lyon,  undertook  a  journey  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
ploring Northern  Africa.  They  penetrated  as  far 
as  Morzouk,  the  capital  of  Fezzan,  which  is  thirty- 
nine  days' journey  from  Tripoli.  Here  Mr.  Ritchie, 
who  had  scarcely  enjoyed  a  day's  good  health  during 
the  whole  journey,  was  taken  so  violently  ill,  as  to 
be  unable  to  proceed  farther;  and  on  the  20th  of 
November,  1819,  he  died,  and  was  interred  at 
Morzouk. 

Captain  Lyon  now  determined  to  penetrate  to 
the  southward  of  Morzouk,  and  succeeded  in 
reaching  Tegerry,  the  southern  limit  of  Fezzan. 
After  remaining  a  short  time  here,  collecting  all  the 
information  he  could  obtain,  he  returned  to  Tripoli. 
In  the  journey  to  Morzouk,  Mr.  Ritchie  and  Cap- 
tain Lyon  travelled  with  the  sultan. 

"  Our  travelling  pace,"  he  says,  "  was  a  walk  of 
the  horses,  which  generally  got  considerably  in 
advance  of  the  camels.  At  noon,  or  about  that 
time,  if  we  could  find  a  tree,  we  stopped  under  it ; 
if  not,  we  sat  under  the  shadow  of  our  horses. 
The  sultan  was  grand  victualler,  and  generally  pro- 
duced a  bag  of  bread  or  dates,  or  the  remains  of 
his  dinner  of  the  day  before.  Each  one  then  had  a 
portion  not  sufficient  to  be  called  a  dinner,  but  to 
break  his  fast ;  and  after  eating,  and  drinking  a  few 
mouthfuls  of  water,  stretched  himself  out,  and  slept 
until  the  camels  came  up ;  the  party  then  mounted, 
and  rode  on.     These  rests  were  very  refreshing  to 
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the  men  and  horses  5  but  the  loaded  camels  never 
made  any  stop,  neither  did  the  poor  negroes,  who, 
with  their  wives  and  even  little  children,  plodded 
on  the  whole  day,  over  a  burning  soil,  sometimes 
for  twenty,  and  often  for  sixteen  hours,  whenever 
want  of  water  made  a  forced  march  necessary* 
Several  of  the  smallest  of  the  black  children,  though 
probably  not  more  than  four  or  five  years  of  age, 
walked  for  many  hours  with  great  strength,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  day,  having  but  a  few  rags  to 
cover  them;  and  when  unable  to  proceed  farther, 
were  put  on  the  camels  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day.  One  of  our  party,  a  poor  old  man  totally 
blind,  arrived  safe  at  Morzouk  from  Tripoli.  He 
Lad  walked  all  the  way  over  the  rocks  and  plains, 
led  by  his  wife,  and  was  kept  alive  by  the  hope  of 
once  more  hearing  the  voices  of  his  countrymen. 

"  When  we  stopped  for  the  night,  it  was  generally 
so  contrived  that  we  should  lie  in  some  spot  where 
bushes  might  be  found  for  the  camels  to  browse  upon ; 
but  even  though  there  might  be  no  wood  or  herbage, 
a  wadey  was  always  preferred,  as  more  sheltered. 
Our  tents  were  pitched,  if  the  ground  was  sufficiently 
soft  to  admit  the  pegs,  and  our  bales  and  chests  so 
placed,  as  to  form  a  shelter  for  those  who  had  no 
tents  ;  affording  a  bulwark  against  the  wind  and 
sand.  The  little  resistance  offered  by  any  inter- 
vening objects  to  the  winds  of  the  desert,  renders 
them  very  powerful ;  and  the  stillness  of  the  night, 
in  blowing  weather,  is  particularly  awful.  The  tents 
are  no  sooner  pitched,  than  the  camels  are  turned 
out  to  feed  on  the  thin  and  scattered  bushes,  and 
parties  go  to  collect  wood ;  the  horses  are  hobbled, 
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watered  from  the  skin,  and  then  fed.  We  usually 
managed,  in  an  evening,  to  make  a  little  coffee,  of 
which  Mukni  always  came  and  partook  ;  and,  as 
soon  as  he  left  the  tent,  his  slaves  and  people  gene- 
rally succeeded  him,  wishing  also  to  taste  some." 

CROSSING  THE  DELAWARE. 

There  being  a  constant  intercourse  between  the 
two  shores  of  the  Delaware,  it  is  curious  to  observe 
the  various  means  which  the  owners  of  the  ferry- 
boats used  to  counteract  the  effects  of  the  frost,  on 
its  first  setting  in,  so  as  to  preserve  the  communi- 
cation open.  On  these  occasions,  they  make  use  of 
a  boat  that  has  two  sliders,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
keel,  shod  with  iron,  and  as  the  shallow  parts  of 
the  river  are  first  frozen,  they  sail  as  usual  over  the 
deep  parts ;  and  on  coming  to  those  that  are  frozen, 
they  drag  the  boat  out  of  the  water,  and  push  it 
along  the  ice,  until  they  come  to  the  deep  places, 
when  the  boat  is  again  plunged  into  the  water. 
Thus  they  go  on  until  they  reach  the  opposite  shore ; 
and  as  it  will  in  course  sometimes  happen,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  frost,  that  between  the  deep  and 
the  shallow  water,  the  ice  is  not  sufficiently  strong 
to  support  the  boat,  in  this  case  it  is  common  for  one 
of  the  ferrymen  to  sit  at  the  head  of  the  boat,  with 
his  feet  hanging  out,  loaded  with  a  pair  of  heavy 
iron-bound  shoes,  and  with  a  long  pole  in  his  hands. 
With  these  he  labours  with  all  his  might  to  break 
the  ice,  and  make  way  for  the  boat. 
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MR.  BOWDITCH. 

When  Mr.  Bowditch  had  executed  his  mission  in 
Ashantee,  in  1817,  he  had  considerable  difficulty  in 
obtaining  leave  to  return.  At  length,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  return  under  an  Ashantee  escort.  The 
road  he  travelled,  for  the  first  few  days,  was  almost 
a  continued  bog,  owing  to  the  rainy  season  having 
set  in  violently.  When  they  travelled  in  the  night, 
they  were  obliged  to  have  torches  to  keep  off  the 
wild  beasts;  and  such  was  the  state  of  the  road, 
that  they  lost  their  shoes,  and  had  nearly  the  whole 
of  their  clothes  torn  from  their  backs.  "  One  day," 
says  Mr.  Bowditch  in  his  narrative,  "  Mr.  Tedlie, 
myself,  a  soldier,  and  the  Ashantee  next  in  authority 
under  the  captain,  outwalked  the  rest  of  the  party, 
and  found  ourselves  out  of  their  hearing  when  it 
grew  dark.  A  violent  tornado  ushered  in  the  night ; 
we  could  not  hear  each  other  halloo,  and  were  soon 
separated;  luckily,  I  found  I  had  one  person  left 
with  me  (the  Ashantee,)  who,  after  groping  me  out, 
and  tying  his  cloth  tight  round  his  middle,  he  gave 
me  the  other  end,  and  thus  plunged  along,  pulling 
me  after  him  through  bogs  and  rivers,  exactly  like 
an  old  rook  to  a  duck  in  a  pond.  The  thunder,  the 
darkness,  and  the  howling  of  the  wild  beasts,  were 
awful.  The  Ashantee  had  dragged  me  along,  or 
rather  through  the  bog,  in  this  manner,  until  mid- 
night, when  quite  exhausted,  with  the  remnants  of 
my  clothes  scarcely  hanging  together,  I  let  go  his 
cloth,  and  falling  on  the  ground,  was  asleep  before 
I  could  call  out  to  him.     I  was  awoke  by  this  faith- 
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fill  guide,  who  groped  me  out,  and  told  me  that  I 
should  die  if  I  halted ;  and  so  we  pursued  the  duck 
and  owl  method  once  more.  In  an  hour  after,  we 
forded  the  last  river,  which  had  swollen  considerably 
above  my  chin,  and  spread  to  a  great  width.  A  gain 
falling  asleep,  my  humane  guide  carried  me  from 
the  bank  of  the  river,  to  a  drier  comer  of  the  forest, 
and  when  I  awoke,  I  was  surprised  to  see  him  with 
a  companion  and  a  torch;  he  took  me  on  his  back, 
and  in  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  we  reached 
Akrofroom. 

It  was  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Akrofroom  were  nearly  all  asleep,  foi 
it  was  too  rude  a  night  for  negro  revelry ;  however, 
I  was  directly  carried  to  a  dry  and  clean  apartment, 
furnished  with  a  brass  panfull  of  water  to  wash  ill, 
some  fruit  and  palm  wine,  an  excellent  bed  of  mats 
and  cushions,  and  an  abundance  of  clothes  to  wrap 
round  me,  for  I  was  all  but  naked,  A  soldier  came 
up  about  mid-day,  and  gave  me  some  hopes  of 
seeing  Mr.  Tedlie  again,  who  arrived  soon  after- 
wards, having  left  his  companions  in  a  bog,  waiting 
until  he  sent  them  assistance  from  the  town.  Another 
party  arrived  at  Akrofroom  about  four  o'clock;  and 
the  last,  with  the  Cape  Coast  linguist  and  the  corporal, 
not  until  sunset.  They  had  lost  the  track  altogether, 
and  spent  the  whole  day,  as  well  as  the  previous 
night,  in  the  woods.  We  made  an  excellent  duck 
soup,  our  grace  to  which  was,  '  What  a  luxury  to 
poor  Mungo  Park  ;  ■  the  name  recalled  sufferings 
which  made  us  laugh  at  our  own  as  mere  adventures." 
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THE  TRECKSCHUYT. 

In  Holland,  there  is  a  pleasant  mode  of  travelling 
in  the  treckschuyt.  It  resembles  a  barge  of  one 
of  the  companies  of  the  city  of  London,  but  is 
smaller,  and  less  ornamented.  It  is  drawn  by  one 
horse,  and  goes  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour. 

One  advantage  attending  travelling  in  Holland, 
is,  that  the  treckschuyts  and  diligences  start  at  the 
time  appointed  during  the  striking  of  the  clock.  If 
you  are  told  that  the  hour  is  seven,  you  may  be  sure 
to  be  on  your  way  before  the  fourth  of  the  seven 
nas  sounded.  The  precision  at  which  the  arrival  is 
fixed,  is  equally  punctual ;  so  that  you  may  depend 
upon  it  within  a  very  few  minutes.  Thus,  you  may 
always  ascertain  the  time  of  finishing  any  journey, 
whether  it  be  by  water  or  by  land. 


PAYING  LIKE  A  KING. 

When  George  the  Second  was  returning  from  his 
German  dominions,  in  his  way  between  the  Brill 
and  Helvoetsluys,  he  was  obliged  to  stay  at  an 
obscure  public  house  on  the  road,  while  some  of  his 
servants  went  forward  to  obtain  another  carriage, 
that  in  which  he  had  travelled  liaving  broken 
down.  The  king  ordered  refresment,  but  all  he 
could  get  was  a  pot  of  coffee  for  himself  and  Lord 
Delawar,  and  four  bottles  of  gin  made  into  punch, 
for  his  footmen ;  however,  when  the  bill  was  called 
for,  the  conscientious  Dutchman,  knowing  his 
customer,  presented  it  as  follows :  "To refreshments 
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for  His  Sacred  Majesty,  King  George  the  Second,  and 
Ms  household,  t£91"  Lord  Delawar  was  so  provoked 
at  this  imposition,  that  the  king  overheard  his  alter- 
cation with  the  landlord,  and  demanded  the  cause 
of  it.  His  lordship  immediately  told  him ;  when 
his  majesty  good  humouredly  replied,  "  My  lord, 
the  fellow  is  a  great  knave,  but  pay  him.  Kings 
seldom  pass  this  way." 

A  similar  anecdote  is  related  of  another  monarch, 
who,  passing  through  a  town  in  Holland,  was  charged 
thirty  dollars  for  two  eggs.  On  this,  he  said,  that 
"  eggs  were  surely  scarce  in  that  town."  "  No, 
your   majesty,"    replied   the    landlord,    but   kings 


A  MAD  DERVISH. 

Captain  Kinneir,  who  travelled  through  Asia, 
Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  and  Kurdistan,  in  the  years 
1813  and  1814,  relates  the  following  adventure 
which  occurred  to  him  in  Wallachia. 

"  Tired  with  walking,  I  returned  to  my  lodgings, 
and  had  Just  sat  down  to  breakfast,  when  I  was 
alarmed  by  a  loud  knocking  at  the  court  gate.  It 
was  immediately  burst  open,  and  one  of  those  Der- 
vishes called  Delhi,  or  madmen,  entered  the  apart- 
ment, and,  in  the  most  outrageous  manner,  struck  me 
with  the  shaft  of  a  long  lance,  which  he  held  in  his 
hand,  at  the  same  time  abusing  my  people  for 
having  allowed  an  infidel  to  enter  the  habitation  of 
a  holy  man,  since  (as  it  afterwards  turned  out)  the 
house  belonged  to  him.  I  was  so  incensed  at  the 
conduct  of  this  intruder,  that  I  instantly  seized  one 
l  2 
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of  my  pistols,  which  were  lying  by  my  side,  and 
should  have  shot  him  on  the  spot,  regardless  of  the 
consequences,  had  I  not  been  withheld  by  the  Tartar 
and  those  around  me.  The  Dervish  was  in  a  mo- 
ment hurled  neck  and  heels  out  of  the  door,  and  I 
went  in  person  to  the  Aga  to  complain  of  the  out- 
rage. I  found  him  sitting  in  a  loft  or  garret,  a  place 
somewhat  dangerous  to  approach,  on  account  of  the 
bad  condition  of  the  ladder  which  led  to  the  only 
entrance.  I  ordered  the  Tartar  to  read  the  firman, 
and,  representing  the  #ircumstance,  desired  that  the 
Delhi  might  be  punished.  He  said,  that  he  would 
chastise  him  the  moment  I  was  gone  ;  but  as  he 
was  a  holy  man,  and  I  an  infidel,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  would  not  at  present  allow  him  to  be 
touched.  Finding  that  there  was  no  hope  of  redress, 
I  returned  to  my  lodgings,  determined  to  depart  as 
soon  as  the  heat  of  the  day  would  permit  me  ;  but 
scarcely  had  I  arrived,  when  the  Delhi,  accompanied 
by  three  or  four  of  his  friends,  again  entered  the 
room,  and  sat  down  at  some  distance  from  me  on 
the  floor.  The  former  remained  quiet,  but  his  com- 
panions were  continually  urging  him  to  take  posses- 
sion of  my  seat,  which  was  more  elevated  than  the 
others.  On  his  declining  to  do  this,  two  of  them, 
unable  to  control  their  rage,  rose  up,  and  spitting 
on  the  ground,  as  a  mark  of  contempt,  mounted  up, 
and  pulling  my  carpet  from  under  me,  sat  down 
upon  it  without  the  smallest  ceremony.  My  poor 
Tartar,  afraid  of  interfering,  advised  me  to  quit  the 
apartment,  which,  fortunately,  T  did  ;  had  I  acted 
otherwise,  the  Dervish  might  have  irritated  the 
whole  town  against  us,  and  in  that  case  my  temerity 
might  have  been  fatal  to  us  both." 
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CAPTAIN  TUCKEY. 

This  enterprising  seaman  was,  in  the  year  1815, 
appointed  to  explore  the  River  Congo,  or  Zaire,  and, 
if  possible,  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  Southern 
Africa.  Among  the  persons  that  he  took  along  with 
him,  was  a  poor  black  of  South  Africa,  who,  in  his 
youth,  had  been  kidnapped  by  a  slave  dealer.  He 
was  taken  on  board  the  Congo  with  the  view  of 
restoring  him  to  his  friends  and  country,  but  neither 
of  these  proved  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Zaire,  and  he  was  brought  back  to  England.  His 
master  was  not  so  fortunate,  for  Captain  Tuckey, 
Lieutenant  Hawley,  Professor  Smith  of  Christiana, 
Mr.  Tudor  the  anatomist,  Mr.  Branch  the  anatomist, 
Mr.  Galway  a  volunteer,  and  the  purser,  all  fell  vic- 
tims to  their  love  of  travel,  and  swelled  the  list  of 
Europeans  who  have  perished  in  exploring  Africa. 

After  Captain  Tuckey  had  proceeded  up  the  river 
as  far  as  it  was  navigable,  he  left  the  vessel,  trans- 
ports, and  boats,  in  charge  of  an  inferior  officer, 
and,  taking  with  him  twenty-five  men,  besides  the 
gentlemen  who  formed  the  scientific  part  of  the  expe- 
dition, the  whole  being  well  armed,  and  carrying 
with  them  provisions  for  six  weeks,  commenced  the 
difficult  task  of  exploring  the  river,  by  journeying  on 
shore.  The  disembarkation  took  place  on  the  20th 
of  August,  1816.  They  had  not,  however,  pro- 
ceeded far,  when  they  became  beset  with  calamities. 
As  early  as  the  second  day  after  Captain  Tuckey's 
departure,  the  sad  results  began  to  manifest  them- 
selves. On  that  day,  the  anatomist  was  brought  back 
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to  the  boats  in  a  dangerous  state  ;  his  illness  soon 
terminated  in  death.  Those  who  remained  in  the 
river  had  but  too  frequently  opportunities  of  hearing 
of  their  companions,  from  the  sick,  who  returned  to 
them  in  rapid  succession.  The  captain,  superior  to 
fatigue,  and  undismayed  by  danger,  went  boldly 
forward,  till  his  little  party  became  so  seriously 
weakened,  that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  lose  no  time  in 
retracing  his  steps,  to  save  the  remnant  of  his  fol- 
lowers. He  had  hoped  to  find  means  of  prosecuting 
the  object  of  the  expedition  by  water  ;  but  disap- 
pointed in  this,  surrounded  by  suspicious  natives,  in 
a  country  which  offered  no  resources,  no  alternative 
remained,  and  he  reluctantly  abandoned  the  design 
he  had  formed.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country,  who, 
at  the  commencement  of  his  journey,  had  seemed 
friendly,  became  hostile  in  the  day  of  his  distress. 
At  one  time,  a  very  considerable  force  was  opposed 
to  him  ;  a  crowd,  or,  as  they  might  call  it,  an  army, 
was  drawn  up  in  battle  array  against  the  adventurers. 
The  numerical  superiority  was  immense,  but  courage 
prevailed  over  numbers,  and  the  British  having  dis- 
charged their  fire-arms,  but  without  destroying  any  of 
the  undisciplined  multitude,  who  had  put  themselves 
in  the  situation  of  enemies,  their  king,  on  seeing 
Captain  Tuckey  and  his  little  band  about  to  advance 
to  the  charge  in  earnest,  came  forward  to  entreat  that 
his  people  might  not  be  killed.  Though  many  of 
the  natives  were  armed  with  muskets,  and  other 
European  weapons,  they  were  not  considered  formi- 
dable by  the  handful  of  men  who  had  undertaken  to 
explore  their  country. 

Captain  Tuckey  was    compeled    to  retrace  hia 
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steps,  and  reached  the  ship  on  the  17th  of  September, 
1815,  in  a  state  of  extreme  exhaustion,  brought  on  by 
fatigue  and  privations.  His  strength  gradually  de- 
clined, and,  on  the  4th  of  October,  he  expired. 


PALESTINE. 

Buckingham,  the  most  recent  European  traveller 
in  Palestine,  gives  the  following  account  of  his  re- 
ception at  Tiberias.  "Taking,"  he  says,  "a  southern 
course  through  the  town,  we  were  conducted  to  the 
house  of  the  Catholic  priest,  and  alighted  there  to 
halt  for  the  night.  We  found  the  Abuna  himself 
occupied  in  opening  pods  of  cotton  in  the  outer 
court ;  while  about  twenty  children  were  bawling, 
rather  than  reading,  Arabic,  in  a  small  dark  room 
behind  him.  The  mat  on  which  the  father  sat  being 
sufficiently  large  to  contain  us  both,  I  seated  myself 
beside  him  ;  but,  whether  from  religious  pride  or  any 
other  motive,  I  know  not,  he  neither  rose,  nor  gave  me 
anyof  the  accustomed  forms  of  salutation.  The  first 
question  which  he  asked  me,  on  my  being  seated, 
was,  whether  I  was  a  Christian,  and  how  I  made 
the  sign  of  the  cross  1  I  replied  that  I  was  an 
Englishman,  on  my  way  to  Damascus,  and  had 
thought  that  he  would  be  glad  to  entertain  me  for  a 
night  on  that  consideration  alone ;  but  added,  that 
if  he  felt  any  scruples  at  harbouring  an  heretic,  in 
which  light  the  English  are  considered  by  all  the 
Christians  of  the  East,  I  should  most  willingly  with- 
draw to  seek  some  other  shelter.  His  son  then 
hinted  to  him  in  a  loose  way,  that  though  the  English 
did  not  bow  to  the  Pope,  they  were  excellent  people 
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to  deal  with,  for  they  travelled  all  the  world  over, 
to  get  the  hidden  treasures  of  ruined  cities,  and 
always  paid  twice  as  much  as  the  people  of  any 
other  nation,  for  any  service  rendered  to  them.  This 
seemed  to  reconcile  the  father  completely  to  my 
stay. 

"The  hour  of  supper  arrived,  and  a  bowl  of  boiled 
wheat  and  durra,  with  oil,  was  produced  for  the 
family.  I  was  turning  up  my  sleeves  to  wash  my 
hands,  in  preparation  for  the  meal,  when  the  old 
man  asked  me  whether  we  had  no  provisions  in  our 
sacks?  I  replied  that  we  had  only  taken  sufficient 
for  the  day,  and  had  finished  it  in  Sook-ed  Khan, 
being  assured,  by  the  friars  at  Nazareth,  that  we 
should  find  every  thing  we  could  desire  here.  He 
then  said, '  You  must  purchase  supper  for  yourselves*' 
I  replied,  we  would  not  willingly  intrude  on  his 
stock,  and  had,  therefore,  sought  to  purchase  fish  at 
first ;  but  that  since  none  could  be  procured,  we 
should  content  ourselves  with  whatever  might  be 
found.  Four  eggs  were  then  produced  from  a  cup- 
board in  the  house ;  but  before  they  were  broken, 
eight  paras  were  asked  for  them.  Six  paras  were 
then  claimed  for  oil  to  fry  them  in,  though  this  was 
poured  out  of  the  same  jar  from  which  the  lamp  was 
filled,  and  they  seemed  to  think  they  had  laid  us 
under  great  obligations  to  their  hospitality,  in  merely 
furnishing  us  with  bread  and  shelter. 

"  All  this  was  so  contrary  to  the  behaviour  of  the 
Arabs  in  general,  and  so  directly  opposite  to  that  of 
the  Mahommedans,  and  of  the  Bedouins,  in  parti- 
cular, that  we  were  forcibly  struck  with  it ;  nor 
could  even  the  evident   poverty  of  this    religious 
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chief  sufficiently  account  for  it ;  since,  among  the 
very  poorest  of  the  classes  named,  the  same  warm 
hospitality  is  found  as  among  the  richest,  varying 
only  in  its  extent,  according  to  their  several  means. 
We  made  a  hearty  supper,  however,  and  the  old 
Abuna  himself,  after  finishing  his  portion  of  the  fa- 
mily bowl,  came,  without  ceremony,  to  begin  a  new 
meal  at  our  mess,  of  which  he  took  at  least  an  equal 
share. 

"  A  number  of  visits  were  paid  in  the  evening  by 
heads  of  Christian  families,  and  the  topic  of  con- 
versation was  the  heretical  peculiarities  of  the 
English,  and  their  lamentable  ignorance  of  the  true 
religion.  Some  insisted  that  none  of  them  believed 
in  the  existence  of  a  God ;  others  thought  it  was 
still  worse  that  they  did  not  bow  to  the  Pope ;  many 
seemed  to  know  that  they  did  not  hold  the  Virgin 
Mary  in  esteem,  and  that  the  crucifix  was  not  worn 
by  them ;  and  all  believed  that  there  were  neither 
'  churches,  priests,  fasts,  festivals,  nor  public  prayers, 
throughout  the  country ;  but  that  every  one  followed 
the  devices  of  his  own  heart,  without  restraint." 


EXTRAORDINARY  HERD  BOY. 

Father  Michael  Angelo  Selleri,  a  Franciscan  friar, 
going,  in  the  beginning  of  February,  1531,  to  preach 
during  the  Lent  season  at  Ascoli,  lost  his  way  near 
Le  Grotte,  and  coming  to  a  point  where  four  lanes 
met,  could  not  tell  which  to  take.  As  he  was 
looking  round  for  somebody  to  direct  him,  a  little 
boy,  who  was  attending  a  herd  of  swine,  came  run- 
ning forward,  and  tendered  his  services.     The  friar 
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cheerfully  accepted  them,  and  asked  him  the  road  to 
Ascoli  1  "  I'll  soon  show  you  the  way  thither," 
replied  the  boy,  and  immediately  began  to  run  before 
him.  As  they  went  along,  the  answers  the  urchin 
gave  to  Father  Michael's  questions  were  so  smart 
and  pertinent,  and  accompanied  with  so  much  good 
humour,  that  the  fiiar  was  quite  charmed  with  him, 
and  could  not  conceive  how  a  child,  who  had  no 
higher  employment  than  looking  after  hogs,  should 
have  such  a  share  of  sense  and  good  manners. 

When  Father  Michael  had  got  into  his  road  again, 
he  thanked  Felix  for  his  trouble,  and  would  have 
dismissed  him  with  a  reward  ;  but  he  kept  running 
forward,  without  seeming  to  take  any  notice  of  what 
he  said,  which  obliged  the  friar  to  ask  him  in  a  jocose 
manner,  whether  he  designed  to  go  with  him  quite 
to  the  town  1  "  Yes,"  said  the  boy,  "  not  only  to 
Ascoli,  but  to  the  end  of  the  world,  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure ;"  and  upon  this,  he  took  occasion 
to  tell  the  friar,  that  the  poor  circumstances  of  his 
parents  would  not  allow  them  to  send  him  to  school, 
as  he  desired;  that  he  earnestly  wished  somebody 
belonging  to  a  convent  would  take  him  as  a  waiting 
boy,  and  he  would  serve  him  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  provided  he  would  teach  him  to  read. 

To  try  the  boy  a  little  farther,  Father  Michael 
asked  him,  "  If  he  would  take  upon  him  the  habit 
of  his  order  1"  Felix,  for  that  was  the  boy's  name, 
immediately  answered  that  he  would ;  and  though  ths 
friar  set  forth  to  him,  in  the  most  frightful  colours, 
all  the  mortifications  and  austerities  he  would  be 
obliged  to  undergo,  he  boldly  replied,  "  He  would 
willingly  sunSer  any  thing,  if  he  would  make  him  a 
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scholar.  The  priest,  surprised  at  his  courage  and 
resolution,  thought  that  he  must  be  under  the  in- 
fluence of  some  superior  inspiration,  and  resolved  to 
take  him  along  with  him.  He  told  him,  however, 
first  to  conduct  his  hogs  back  to  his  master,  and  then 
to  come  to  him  at  the  convent  of  Ascoli.  But  Felix 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  leave  him  on  any  account. 
"  The  hogs,"  said  he,  "  will  find  their  way  home 
themselves,  when  night  comes  on."  The  friar 
yielding,  they  continued  their  journey,  and  arrived 
at  Ascoli  in  the  evening. 

The  fraternity  received  the  preacher  with  great 
civility,  but  were  surprised  to  see  him  attended  by  a 
poor  ragged  boy.    When  he  told  them  by  what  acci- 
dent he  had  picked  him  up,  and  with  what  extraor- 
dinary zeal  he  had  followed  him  thither,  the  warden 
had  the  curiosity  to  send  for  and  ask  him  several 
questions.     The  replies  which  young  Felix  made 
were    such,  that   he  appeared    even   more   extra- 
ordinary than  Father  Michael  had  represented  him 
to  be.     Such  an  examination  before  a  reverend  com- 
munity, might  well  have  disconcerted  a  person  of 
riper  years,  but  Felix  answered  without  any  hesitation, 
and  with  an  air  of  truth  and  simplicity  that  could 
not    be  suspected    of   any  artifice    or  contrivance. 
Every  thing  he  said,  tended  to  persuade  them  of  his 
call,  and  of  the  ardent  desire  he  had  to  become  a 
preacher  of  the  gospel,  if  they  would  qualify  him 
for  it.     The  whole  brotherhood,  convinced  that  the 
hand  of  God  eminently  appeared  in  the  affair,  con- 
jured the  warden  not  to  overlook  so  remarkable  an 
interposition  of  Providence,  when  his  attention  to 
it  might  be  the  means  of  raising  up  a  man   that 
would,  perhaps,  prove  an  honour  to  their  order. 
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The  brotherhood  augured  rightly.  The  poor  ragged 
boy,  who  thus  accidentally  obtained  an  introduction 
into  their  community,  rose  afterwards  to  the  purple, 
by  the  title  of  Pope  Sixtus  V. 


SEEING  AN  EMPEROR. 
The  Emperor  Alexander,  in  proceeding  from 
Sedan  to  Paris,  travelled  in  a  berline  de  voyage,  A 
young  peasant,  who  had  mistaken  his  carriage  for 
that  of  his  suite,  climbed  up  behind,  at  some  leagues 
from  the  city.  The  august  traveller  ordered  his  car- 
riage to  stop,  and  asked  his  travelling  companion  why 
he  mounted  behind?  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "I  wish  to  go 
to  Sedan  to  see  the  Emperor  Alexander."  "And 
why  do  you  wish  to  see  the  emperor?"  "  Because," 
says  he,  "  my  parents  have  told  me  that  he  loves 
Frenchmen ;  I  wish,  therefore,  to  see  him  for  once." 
"  Very  well,  my  good  fellow,"  said  Alexander,  "you 
now  see  him ;  I  am  the  emperor."  The  child,  in 
confusion  and  terror,  began  to  cry  ;  and  after  stam- 
mering out  an  excuse,  was  preparing  to  descend  to 
pursue  his  journey  on  foot.  The  emperor  desired  him 
to  remain,  saying,  we  shall  go  together.  When  they 
arrived  at  the  city,  the  emperor  requested  him  to  call 
at  his  hotel.  The  youth  did  so.  The  emperor 
asked  if  he  wished  to  go  to  Russia?  "  With  plea- 
sure," replied  the  boy.  "  Well,"  said  he,  "  since 
Providence  has  given  you  to  me,  I  shall  take  care  of 
your  fortune."  The  youth  went  away  on  the  fol- 
owing  day,  in  the  suite  of  the  emperor.  A  nearly 
similar  adventure  occurred  to  Bonaparte,  when  pass- 
ing through  Eisnach,  on  his  return  from  Moscow. 
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HASSELQUIST 

Frederic  Hasselquist,  the  Swedish  traveller  and 
naturalist,  having,  when  very  ycung,  heard  Linnaeus 
say,  that  we  were  still  very  ignorant  of  the  natural 
history  of  Palestine,  he  felt  the  most  ardent  desire 
of  visiting  that  country.  The  indigence  which  is  so 
peculiarly  the  lot  of  learning  in  Sweden,  threw 
obstacles  in  his  way,  which  nothing  but  the  most  per- 
severing zeal  could  surmount.  He  went  to  Stockholm, 
and  saved  a  little  money  by  giving  botanical  lectures. 
He  obtained  a  few  inadequate  contributions  from  the 
friends  to  his  design  ;  and  being  offered  a  free  pas- 
sage to  Smyrna,  by  the  Levant  Company,  he  com- 
menced his  voyage  in  August,  1749.  He  resided 
some  time  in  Smyrna,  made  a  tour  towards  the  inland 
parts  of  Natolia,  and  then  sailed  to  Alexandria. 
After  a  survey  of  the  chief  places  in  lower  Egypt, 
he  visited  the  Holy  Land,  whence  he  took  a  voyage 
to  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  and  Chio.  In  these  countries  he 
attended  with  unremitting  assiduity  to  the  purpose  of 
his  travels,  and  occasionally  sent  to  Sweden  such 
proofs  of  the  value  of  his  observations,  as  procured 
him  fresh  subscriptions.  At  length,  exhausted  with 
fatigue  and  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate,  he  fell  a 
victim  to  his  researches,  and  died  at  Smyrna,  in  1 752, 
before  he  had  completed  his  thirty-second  year. 

LORD  MONBODDO 

The  eccentric  Lord  Monboddo  paid  frequent 
visits  to  London,  to  which  he  was  attracted  by  the 
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great  number  of  literary  men,  whose  conversation  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  enjoying.  For  some  time,  he 
made  a  journey  to  the  capital  once  a  year.  A 
carriage  or  vehicle,  which  was  not  in  common  use 
among  the  ancients,  he  considered  as  an  instrument 
of  effeminacy  and  sloth,  which  it  was  disgraceful  for 
a  man  to  make  use  of  in  travelling.  To  be  dragged 
at  the  tail  of  a  horse,  instead  of  mounting  on  his 
back,  seemed,  in  his  eyes,  to  be  a  truly  ludicrous 
degradation  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature.  In  all 
his  journeys,  therefore,  between  Edinburgh  and 
London,  he  was  accustomed  to  ride  on  horseback, 
with  a  single  servant  attending  him.  This  practice 
he  continued,  without  finding  it  too  fatiguing  for  his 
strength,  until  he  was  between  eighty  and  ninety  years 
of  age.  On  his  return  from  a  last  visit,  which  he 
made  on  purpose  to  take  leave  of  all  his  friends  in 
London,  before  he  died,  he  became  so  exceedingly 
ill  on  the  road,  that  he  was  unable  to  proceed  ;  and 
had  he  not  been  overtaken  by  a  Scottish  friend,  who 
prevailed  upon  him  to  travel  for  the  remainder  of  the 
way  in  a  carriage,  he  might,  perhaps,  have  perished 
by  the  way  side,  or  have  breathed  his  last  in  some 
dirty  or  obscure  inn. 

DR.  BROCKLESBY. 

In  the  beginning  of  December,  1797,  the  gooo 
and  venerable  Dr.  Brocklesby  set  out  upon  a  visit  to 
Mrs.  Burke,  at  Beaconsfield,  the  long  frequented 
seat  of  friendship  and  hospitality,  where  the  master 
spirit  of  the  age  he  lived  in,  as  well  as  the  master  of 
that  mansion,  had  so  often  adorned,  enlivened,  and 
improved  the  convivial  hour. 
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Being  m  a  very  infirm  state  of  health  when  he 
prepared  for  this  journey,  his  friends  expressed  their 
apprehensions  whether  such  a  length  of  way,  or  the 
lying  out  of  his  own  bed,  with  other  little  circum- 
stances, might  not  fatigue  him  too  much.  The 
Doctor  instantly  caught  the  force  of  this  suggestion, 
and,  with  his  usual  placidity,  replied,  "  My  good 
friend,  I  perfectly  understand  your  hint,  and  am 
thankful  to  you  for  it,  but  where's  the  difference, 
whether  I  die  at  a  friend's  house,  at  an  inn,  or  in  a 
post  chaise  ?  I  hope  I'm  every  way  prepared  for 
such  an  event,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  not 
to  elude  the  expectation  of  it." 

The  Doctor,  therefore,  began  his  journey  the  next 
day,  and  arrived  there  the  same  evening;  but  died 
immediately  on  his  return  home,  a  few  days  after. 


MILITARY  DIGNITY. 

When  the  Duke  de  Chatelet  travelled  in  Portugal, 
(1777)  all  the  military  appointments  were  in  the 
lowest  state  of  degradation.  Many  of  the  officers 
in  the  army  were  the  valets  of  the  nobles,  and  were 
often  seen  waiting  at  table,  even  after  they  had  ob- 
tained their  commissions.  When  the  Count  de  la 
Lippe,  who  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Portuguese  army,  when  the  country  was  invaded  by 
an  army  of  40,000  Spaniards,  in  1762,  was  one  day 
dining  with  the  Baron  des  Arcos,  he  observed  behind 
his  chair  a  valet-de-chambre  of  the  family,  who  was 
intended  to  wait  upon  him  in  the  dress  of  an  officer. 
He  soon  learned  that  he  was  a  captain  of  cavalry  in 
a  regiment  of  cuirassiers,  of  which  the  general  had 
m  2 
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the  command,  and  which,  at  present,  bears  the  name 
Alcantara. 

The  Count  de  la  Lippe,  who  was  determined  to 
put  a  stop  to  this  proceeding,  very  properly  rose, 
and  declared  that  he  would  not  dine  unless  the  officer 
was  allowed  to  sit  at  the  table.  He  accordingly 
placed  the  commissioned  valet  between  himself  and 
the  baron,  to  the  no  small  mortification  of  his  host. 
After  the  dismissal  of  the  Count  de  la  Lippe,  the 
officers  of  the  army  wTere  subjected  to  their  former 
menial  occupations.  "  In  the  inn  where  I  put  up," 
says  the  Duke  de  Chatelet,  "  was  a  Portuguese 
major,  whose  servant  was  a  lieutenant  in  his  regi- 
ment. One  day,  as  I  was  going  out,  I  observed  a 
captain  give  a  small  parcel  to  my  servant ;  I  asked 
him  what  was  in  it?  It  was  my  silk  stockings,  which 
the  wife  of  this  captain  washed,  and  which  he  himself 
brought  whenever  he  came  for  those  that  were  dirty. 
From  the  selection  of  officers,  we  may  easily  conceive 
what  the  soldiers  must  be.  More  than  twenty  times 
have  I  been  assailed  by  sentinels,  who,  with  much 
importunity,  pressed  me  for  alms.  The  soldiers  are 
not  restrained  by  discipline,  nor  watched  in  the 
slightest  manner;  lodged  in  poor  wooden  barracks, 
they  escape  in  the  night  without  difficulty,  and  com- 
mit all  kind  of  excesses  in  the  town.  It  is  very 
dangerous  to  meet  them,  for  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon 
for  them  to  ask  charity  with  a  knife  in  their  hands. 


SPANISH  PEDESTRIANS. 

The  agility  of  the  Spaniards  in  leaping,  climbing, 
and  walking,  has,  with  travellers,  been  a  subject  of 
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constant  admiration.  Mr.  Jacob,  in  his  Letters  from 
Spain,  says,  "  We  have  frequently  known  a  man 
on  foot  start  from  a  town  with  us,  who  were  well 
mounted,  and  continue  his  journey  with  such  rapidity, 
as  to  reach  the  end  of  the  stage  before  us,  and 
announce  our  arrival  witli  officious  civility.  A  servant 
also,  whom  we  hired  at  Malaga,  has  kept  pace  with 
us  ever  since,  and  though  no  more  than  seventeen 
years  of  age,  he  seems  incapable  of  being  fatigued 
by  walking.  I  have  heard  the  agility  of  the  Spanish 
peasants,  and  their  power  of  enduring  fatigue,  attri- 
buted to  a  custom  which,  though  it  may  probably 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  cause,  deserves  notice  for 
its  singularity.  A  young  peasant  never  sleeps  upon 
a  bed  till  he  is  married ;  before  that  event,  he  rests 
on  the  floor,  in  his  clothes,  which  he  never  takes  off 
but  for  purposes  of  cleanliness ;  and  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference 
whether  he  sleeps  under  a  roof  or  in  the  open  air.  I 
nave  remarked,  that  though  the  Spaniards  rise  very 
early,  they  generally  keep  late  hours,  and  seem  most 
lively  and  alert  at  midnight ;  this  may  be  attributed 
to  the  heat  of  the  weather,  during  the  day,  and  to 
the  custom  of  sleeping  after  their  meals  at  noon, 
which  is  so  general,  that  the  towns  and  villages  ap- 
pear quite  deserted  from  one  till  four  o'clock.  The 
labours  of  the  artificer,  and  the  attention  of  the 
shopkeeper,  are  suspended  during  these  hours  ;  and 
the  doors  and  windows  of  the  latter  are  closely 
shut,  as  at  night  or  upon  a  holiday." 

Although    the    Spanish    peasantry   treat   every 
man  they  meet  with  politeness,  they  expect  an  equal 
return  of  civility  ;  and  to  pass  them  without  the 
m  3 
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usual  expression,  "  Vaja  us  ted  con  Dios"  or  saluting 
tnem  without  bestowing  on  them  the  title  of  Caba- 
leros,  would  be  risking  an  insult  from  people,  who, 
though  civil,  and  even  polite,  are  not  a  little  jealous 
of  their  claims  to  reciprocal  attention. 


KING  JOHN  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  Queen  of  Castile  once  sent  one  of  her 
knights  on  important  business,  to  a  very  solitary 
place,  without  any  companion,  As  the  knight  was  , 
riding  thus  alone  through  a  great  forest,  as  fast  as  his 
palfrey  would  carry  him,  it  happened,  as  ill  luck 
would  have  it,  that  in  crossing  a  ditch,  the  palfrey 
tumbled  into  it  so  completely,  that  he  could  not  get 
it  up  again,  though  he  escaped  without  harm  to  his 
person.  He  used  his  best  endeavours  to  get  his 
palfrey  out  of  the  ditch,  but  to  no  purpose,  nor 
eoild  he  see  a  single  person,  far  or  near,  from  whom 
to  procure  assistance.  While  in  this  state  of  per- 
plexity, it  happened,  that  John,  King  of  England, 
was  hunting  in  these  parts,  on  an  excellent  palfrey, 
and  had  chased  a  noble  stag  so  hotly,  that  he  had 
left  his  party  behind,  and  was  quite  alone  when  he 
fell  in  with  this  knight  of  the  queen's.  The  latter 
no  sooner  saw  the  prince,  than  he  recognized  him  ; 
but  conceiving  the  predicament  he  was  in  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  pretending  otherwise,  he  called  to  his 
majesty,  when  he  was  at  some  distance,  saying,  "  Sir 
Knight,  for  the  love  of  God,  make  haste  hither,  and 
be  pleased  to  help  me  to  get  out  this  palfrey  of 
mine,  for  I  am  on  important  business  in  the  service 
of  my  lady."     When  the  king  came  up,  he  asked, 
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"  Sir  Knight,  what  lady  dost  thou  serve  ! "  He 
answered,"  The  Queen  of  Castile."  The  king,  who 
was  one  of  the  most  courteous  princes  in  the  world, 
immediately  dismounted  from  his  palfrey,  and  said, 
"  Sir  Knight,  I  am  hunting,  as  you  see,  with  a  party, 
be  pleased,  therefore,  to  take  my  palfrey,  which  is 
as  good  as  your  own,  (it  was  worth  three  such)  and 
I  and  my  companions  will  endeavour  to  get  your's 
again,  and  you  shall  go  on  your  lady's  business. " 
"  No,"  said  the  knight,  "  I  cannot  do  so  rude  a 
thing,  as  to  deprive  you  of  your  palfrey."  The  king 
repeated  his  offer,  and  pressed  him  to  take  it  for  the 
love  of  knighthood,  but  nothing  could  prevail  on 
him  to  accept  it.  He  still,  with  much  diffidence, 
entreated  the  king  to  assist  him  in  getting  his  own 
again ;  then  they  both  got  into  the  ditch,  and  the 
king  tugged  as  hard  as  any  clown.  It  was,  however, 
all  in  vain,  for  get  the  palfrey  out  they  could  not. 
The  king  again  pressed  him  to  take  his  horse,  but  he 
persisted  in  refusing.  f*  Well,  then,"  said  the  king, 
'•  since  you  will  not  do  as  I  would  have  you,  I 
will  keep  you  company,  till  Providence  send  us 
some  help." 

While  they  were  thus  talking,  some  of  the  king's 
attendants,  who  were  in  search  of  him,  came  up,  and, 
with  their  assistance,  the  knight's  palfrey  was  at  last 
dragged  out  of  the  ditch.  The  knight  returned 
many  thanks,  and  pursued  his  journey  with  his 
palfrey  as  well  as  he  could,  while  the  king  and  his 
party  returned  to  the  chase. 

The  knight  having  accomplished  his  journey,  and 
the  business  on  which  he  went,  returned  to  his  noble 
queen,  and  gave  her  an  account  of  his  embassy,  and 
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also  of  what  had  befallen  him  with  his  palfrey,  and 
of  the  great  service  which  John,  King  of  England, 
had  rendered  him.  The  queen  made  him  relate  the 
adventure  many  times  over,  and  never  ceased  extolling 
King  John  as  the  most  courteous  prince  in  the 
world,  as  in  truth  he  was. 


BURCKHARDT. 

One  of  the  last  of  European  travellers  who  has 
fallen  a  victim  in  exploring  the  interior  of  Africa, 
was  John  Lewis  Burckhardt.  He  was  a  native  of 
Lausanne,  and  had  studied  in  the  Universities  of 
Leipsic  and  Gottingen.  In  1806,  he  arrived  in 
England,  and  offered  himself  to  the  African  associa- 
tion, to  undertake  a  journey  into  the  interior  of 
Africa.  Finding  him  undismayed  by  the  strongest  re- 
presentation of  danger,  and  that  he  was  admirably 
suited  to  the  undertaking,  his  offer  was  accepted, 
and  he  received  his  instructions  in  1 809.  He  had 
diligently  employed  himself  in  the  study  of  the 
Arabic  language,  and  those  branches  of  science  which 
were  most  necessary  for  his  task.  He  allowed  his 
beard  to  grow,  and  assumed  the  oriental  dress ;  he 
attended  lectures  on  chemistry,  astronomy,  mine- 
ralogy, medicine,  and  surgery,  and  in  the  intervals  of 
his  studies,  he  exercised  himself  by  long  journeys  on 
foot,  bare-headed,  in  the  heat  of  the  sun,  sleeping 
upon  the  ground,  and  living  upon  vegetables  and 
water. 

Burckhardt  left  England  in  March,  1809,  pro- 
ceeded to  Malta,  and  from  thence  to  Aleppo.  He 
remained  two  years  and  a  half  in  Syria,  principally 
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at  Aleppo,  making  daily  additions  to  his  practical 
knowledge  of  the  Arabic  language,  and  to  his  ex- 
perience of  the  character  of  Oriental  and  of  Mo- 
hammedan society  and  manners.  From  Aleppo,  he 
went  to  Damascus  and  to  Cairo  ;  from  the  latter 
place,  he  made  an  excursion  to  the  Nubian  desert ; 
and  succeeding  in  penetrating  to  the  banks  of  the 
Astobaros,  he  thence  crossed  tho  desert  to  Sanakin, 
on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea.  This,  and  a  former 
iourney  along  the  Nile  towards  Dongola,  were  the 
only  travels  in  the  unexplored  regions  of  the  interior 
of  Africa,  which  he  was  destined  to  accomplish ;  but 
they  led  to  a  tour  in  Arabia,  which  was  productive 
of  information,  not  less  interesting,  and  scarcely  less 
original.  Poor  Burckhardt  pursued  his  journeys  with 
so  much  ardour,  and  devoted  so  much  time  to  study, 
that  his  health  gave  way  to  his  zeal,  and  he  died  at 
Cairo,  in  October,  1817. 

When  Burckhardt  was  in  Nubia,  his  appearance 
excited  universal  disgust  and  horror  among  the 
natives,  who  had  never  before  seen  a  white  man. 
"  The  caravan,"  says  he,  "  halted  near  the  village, 
and  I  walked  up  to  the  huts  to  look  about  me. 
My  appearance  on  this  occasion  excited  an  uni- 
versal shriek  of  surprise  and  horror,  especially  among 
the  women,  who  were  not  a  little  terrified  at  seeing 
such  an  outcast  of  nature,  as  they  considered  a  white 
man  to  be,  peeping  into  their  huts,  and  asking  for  a 
little  water  or  milk.  The  chief  feeling  which  my 
appearance  inspired,  I  could  easily  perceive  to  be 
disgust ;  for  the  Negroes  are  all  firmly  persuaded, 
that  the  whiteness  of  the  skin  is  the  effect  of  disease, 
and  a  sign  of  weakness;  and  there  is  not  the  least 
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doubt,  that  a  white  man  is  looked  upon  by  them  as 
a  being  greatly  inferior  to  themselves.  At  Shendy, 
the  inhabitants  were  more  accustomed  to  the  sight, 
if  not  of  white  men,  at  least  of  the  light-brown 
natives  of  Arabia  ;  and  as  my  skin  was  much  sun- 
burnt, I  there  excited  little  surprise.  On  the  market- 
days,  however,  I  often  terrified  people  by  turning 
short  upon  them,  when  their  exclamation  generally 
was,  "  Owez  billahi  miu  es-shettan  er  redjim!"  i.  e. 
God  preserve  us  from  the  devil!  One  day,  after 
bargaining  for  some  onions  with  a  country  girl  in  the 
market  at  Shendy,  she  told  me,  that  if  I  would  take 
off  my  turban,  and  show  her  my  head,  she  would 
give  me  five  more  onions;  I  insisted  upon  having 
eight,  which  she  gave  me.  When  I  removed  my 
turban,  she  started  back  at  the  sight  of  my  white 
closely-shaven  crown  ;  and  when  I  jocularly  asked 
her  whether  she  should  like  to  have  a  husband  with 
such  ahead,  she  expressed  the  greatest  surprise  and 
disgust,  and  declared  that  she  would  rather  live  with 
the  ugliest  Darfour  slave* 

PENNANT. 

When  Pennant  made  his  first  tour  into  Scotland, 
at  no  remoter  period  than  1769,  it  was,  he  assures  us, 
"  a  country  almost  as  little  known  to  its  southern 
brethren  as  Kamtschatka.  I  brought  home,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  a  favourable  account  of  the  land.  Whether 
it  will  thank  me  or  no,  I  cannot  say ;  but  from  the 
report  I  have  made,  and  showing  that  it  might  be 
visited  with  safety,  it  has  ever  since  been  inondte  with 
southern  visitants."    Scotland  owes,  no  doubt,  much 
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to  this  intelligent  and  friendly  traveller;  nor  is 
England  herself  less  his  debtor,  for  what  he  effected 
by  his  Scottish  tours.  His  endeavours  to  conciliate 
:he  affections  of  the  two  nations,  wickedly  and  stu- 
diously set  at  variance  by  designing  men,  were 
calculated  to  promote  equally  the  real  interests  and 
lasting  welfare  of  both.  Of  the  particular  good 
which  he  accomplished  in  Scotland,  he  thus  speaks 
in  the  preface  to  his  Second  Tour.  «  My  success 
was  equal  to  my  hopes ;  I  pointed  out  every  thing  I 
thought  would  be  of  service  to  the  country ;  it  was 
roused  to  look  into  its  advantages ;  societies  had 
been  formed  for  the  improvement  of  the  fisheries, 
and  for  founding  towns  in  proper  places  ;  to  all 
which  I  sincerely  wish  the  most  happy  event ;  vast 
sums  will  be  flung  away,  but,  incidentally,  numbers 
will  be  benefited,  and  the  passions  of  patriots  tickled. 
I  confess  that  my  own  vanity  was  greatly  gratified 
by  the  compliments  paid  to  me  in  every  corporated 
town.  Edinburgh  itself  presented  me  with  its  freedom, 
and  I  returned  rich  in  civil  honours." 

In  the  course  of  one  of  his  English  tours,  Mr. 
Pennant  contracted  an  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Hutch- 
inson, the  historian  of  Durham,  in  rather  a  singular 
manner.  "  I  was  mounted,"  says  he,  "  on  the  famous 
stones  in  the  church  yard  of  Penrith,  to  take  a  nearer 
view  of  them,  and  see  whether  the  drawings  1  had  pro- 
cured, done  by  the  Rev.  Dr.Tod,  had  the  least  founda- 
tion in  truth.  While  thus  engaged,  a  person  of  good 
appearance  looking  up  at  me,  observed,  *  What  fine 
work  Mr.  Pennant  had  made  of  those  stones.'  I  saw 
he  had  got  into  a  horrible  scrape ;  so,  unwilling  to 
make  bad  worse,    I  descended,    laid   hold  of  his 
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button,  ana  told  him,  '  I  am  the  man.'  After  'his 
confusion  was  over,  I  made  a  short  defence,  shook 
him  by  the  hand,  and  we  became,  from  that  moment, 
fast  friends." 

Mr.  Pennant  performed  all  his  journeys  on  horse- 
back, and  to  that  he  attributed  a  healthy  old  age. 
He  had  somewhat  the  same  opinion  of  a  carriage  as 
Lord  Monboddo.  He  considered  the  absolute  resig 
nation  of  one's  person  to  the  luxury  of  such  a  vehicle, 
as  foreboding  a  very  short  interval  between  that  and 
the  bier  which  is  to  convey  us  to  our  last  stage. 

Dr.  Johnson  said  of  Pennant,  when  some  objec- 
tions were  made  to  his  tours,  that  "  he  had  greater 
variety  of  inquiry  than  almost  any  man ;  and  has 
told  us  more  than  perhaps  one  in  ten  thousand  could 
have  done  in  the  time  that  he  took." 


TRAVELLING  IN  SCOTLAND  TWO 
CENTURIES  AGO. 

Morison,  in  his  Itinerary,  published  in  1596, 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  mode  of  travelling 
at  that  period  in  Scotland.  "  A  horse,"  says  he, 
"maybe  hired  for  twopence  the  first  day,  and  eight- 
pence  the  day,  until  he  be  brought  home ;  and  the 
horse-letters  used  to  send  a  footman  to  bring  back 
the  horse.  They  have  no  such  inns  as  are  in  England, 
but  in  all  places  some  houses  are  known  where  pas- 
sengers may  have  meat  and  lodging,  but  they  have 
no  arms  or  signs  hung  out;  and  for  the  horses,  they 
are  commonly  get  up  in  stables  in  some  lane,  not  in 
the  same  house  where  the  passenger  lies ;  and  if  any 
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one  is  acquainted  with  a  townsman,  will  go  freely  to 
his  house,  for  most  of  them  will  entertain  a  stranger 
for  his  money.  A  horseman  shall  pay,  of  oats  and 
straw,  for  hay  is  scarce  in  those  parts,  some  eight- 
pence,  day  and  night ;  and  he  shall  pay  no  less  in 
summer  forgrasse,  whereof  the}-  have  no  great  store. 
Himself,  at  a  common  table,  shall  pay  sixpence  for  his 
supper  or  dinner,  and  shall  have  his  bed  free ;  and  if 
he  will  eat  alone  in  his  chamber,  he  may  have  meat  at 
a  reasonable  rate.  Some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago, 
the  first  use  of  coaches  came  into  Scotland,  yet  they 
are  rare  even  at  Edinburgh  at  this  day.  Since  the 
kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland  are  united,  many 
Scots,  by  the  king's  favour,  have  been  promoted  both 
in  dignities  and  estate,  and  the  use  of  coaches  became 
more  frequent,  yet  nothing  so  common  as  in  England. 
But  the  use  of  horse-litters  hath  been  very  ancient  in 
Scotland,  for  sick  men,  and  women  of  quality." 


CHANGES. 

In  the  year  1651,  when  the  late  Earl  of  Cromarty 
was  nineteen  years  old,  as  his  lordship  was  going 
from  a  place  called  Achadiscald  to  Gonnazd,  in 
the  parish  of  Lochbrun,  he  passed  by  a  very  high 
hill,  which  rose  in  a  constant  acclivity  from  the  sea. 
At  less  than  half  a  mile  up  from  the  sea,  there  is  a 
plain  about  half  a  mile  round,  and  from  it  the 
hill  rises  in  a  constant  steepness  for  more  than  a 
mile  in  ascent.  This  little  plain  was  at  that  time 
all  covered  over  with  a  firm  standing  wood,  which 
was  so  very  old,  that  not  only  the  trees  had  no  green 
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leaves,  but  the  bark  was  quite  thrown  off ;  which 
the  old  countrymen,  who  were  with  his  lordship, 
said,  was  the  universal  manner  in  which  fir  woods 
terminated,  and  that  in  twenty  or  thirty  years  after, 
the  trees  would  commonly  cast  themselves  up  from 
the  roots,  and  so  lie  in  heaps  till  the  people  cut  and 
carried  them  away.  About  fifteen  years  afterwards, 
his  lordship  had  occasion  to  come  the  same  way,  and 
observed  that  there  was  not  a  tree,  nor  even  a  single 
root  of  all  the  old  wood  remaining  ;  but,  instead  of 
them,  the  whole  bounds  where  the  wood  had  stood 
was  all  over  a  flat  green  ground,  covered  over  with 
a  plain  green  moss.  He  was  told  that  nobody  had 
been  at  the  trouble  to  carry  away  the  trees ;  but  that, 
being  all  overturned  from  their  roots  by  the  winds, 
the  moisture  from  the  high  grounds  stagnated  among 
them,  and  they  had,  in  consequence,  been  covered 
over  by  the  green  moss.  His  lordship  was  in- 
formed that  nobody  could  pass  over  it,  because  the 
scurf  of  the  fog  would  not  support  them ;  but  he 
thought  proper  to  make  the  experiment;  sunk,  in 
consequence,  up  to  the  arm-pits,  and  was  drawn  out 
by  his  attendants.  Before  the  year  1699,  the  whole 
piece  of  ground  was  turned  into  a  common  moss ; 
and  the  country  people  were  digging  peats  out  of  it 
in  1711,  when  the  Earl  of  Cromarty,  then  in  his 
eightieth  year,  sent  an  account  of  these  remarkable 
changes  to  the  Royal  Society. 
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GREEK  BANDITTI. 

When  Sir  William  Gell  travelled  in  Greece,  a  few- 
years  ago,  lie  had  frequent  opportunities  of  conversing 
with  a  Greek  bandit,  known  by  the  name  of  Captain 
George,  who  was  the  terror  of  the  Morea.  "  His 
name,"  says  Sir  William,  **  is  George  Kolokotione; 
he  was  at  Alitouri  when  we  passed  by,  and  recol- 
lected, perfectly  well,  seeing  us.  He  said,  that  had 
he  not  been  occupied  at  that  moment,  he  should  cer- 
tainly have  taken  us  ;  but  being  milordos  (a  term  sy- 
nonymous with  that  of  travellers),  he  should  not  have- 
done  us  any  harm.  He  was  delighted  to  hear  how 
well  I  knew  all  the  mountainous  glens,  and  exclaimed 
to  his  countrymen,  *  This  milordos  knows  the  country 
as  well  as  if  he  had  been  a  thief  himself  ;  he  has 
passed  through  my  hands.'  He  then  danced  a  very 
active  dance,  like  a  bacchanal  on  a  vase." 

Mr.  Dodwrell  was,  however,  less  fortunate,  for  he 
and  his  guides  fell  in  with  the  banditti,  and  would, 
in  all  probability,  not  have  been  spared,  because  they 
were  "milordos,"  had  not  a  troop  of  Turkish  horse 
come  most  opportunely  to  their  assistance ;  wrhen  the 
banditti  were  put  to  flight,  and  five  of  them  taken 
prisoners  and  sent  to  Tripolizza,  where  they  were 
beheaded. 

ABSENCE  OF  MIND. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Reynolds  (father  to  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds),  whose  moral  and  learned  character  was 
accompanied  by  so  much  simplicity  and  innocence 
n  2 
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of  manners,  that  he  was  called  a  second  Parson 
Adams,  was  remarkable  for  his  absence  of  mind. 
Once,  when  he  set  out  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  friend, 
about  three  miles  distant  from  his  house  at  Plympton, 
he  rode  in  a  pair  of  gambadoes,  boots  of  a  very 
peculiar  make,  extremely  heavy,  and  open  at  the 
outside,  so  as  to  admit  the  legs  of  the  rider,  and 
which  were  attached  to  the  saddle.  When  the  old 
gentleman  arrived  at  his  friend's  house,  it  was  re- 
remarked  that  he  had  only  one  gambado.  "  Bless 
me !"  said  he,  "  it  is  very  true ;  but,  I  am  sure  I  had 
them  both  when  I  set  out  from  home."  And  so  it 
proved,  as  the  lost  gambado  was  afterwards  found 
on  the  road,  having  dropt  from  the  saddle  and  his 
leg,  without  his  perceiving  the  loss  of  it. 


RUNNING  FOOTMEN. 

At  the  present  day,  the  general  goodness  of  the 
roads  throughout  Europe,  the  opportunities  of  chang- 
ing horses,  and  the  vast  speed  of  these  animals  for 
a  short  time,  renders  swiftness  in  man  of  less  conse- 
quence than  it  was  in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  who 
kept  in  their  service  men  of  great  ability,  who  were 
denominated  running  footmen,  and  employed  upon 
all  messages  requiring  despatch.  The  following 
facts  evince  that  it  is  possible  for  men  to  perform 
journeys  upon  foot,  with  greater  expedition  than 
even  by  the  modern  and  improved  methods  of  tra- 
velling by  post. 

Philippides,  being  sent  by  the  Athenians  to  Sparta, 
to  implore  their  aid  in  the  Persian  war,  in  the  space 
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of  two  days,  ran  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty 
furlongs,  that  is,  one  hundred  and  seventy  Iloman 
miles  and  a  half. 

Fuchidas  was  sent  by  the  same  Athenians  to 
Delphos,  to  desire  some  of  the  holy  fire  from  thence.. 
He  went  and  returned  in  the  same  day,  having 
walked  a  thousand  furlongs,  or  one  hundred  and 
twenty- five  Roman  miles. 

When  Fonteius  and  Vipsanus  were  consuls,  there 
was  a  boy  called  Addas,  who,  in  one  day,  ran 
seventy -five  miles  ^ 

LISBON  IN  1813. 

"  The  moment  my  baggage  was  landed  from  the 
vessel,"  says  an  English  traveller,  "crowds  of  boat- 
men pressed  their  services  to  convey  it,  together 
with  the  senhor  Inglez,  to  Lisbon.  Amidst  these 
numerous  and  noisy  applications,  the  words,  boat, 
senhor,  struck  upon  my  ear,  in  my  own  vulgar  tongue. 
They  were  uttered  by  a  boy,  whose  whole  covering 
consisted  of  a  loose  pair  of  trowsers,  girt  round  the 
waistband  with  a  dirty  kind  of  shawl ;  and,  little  as 
the  Portuguese  language  permitted  their  resemblance 
to  English,  they  went  directly  to  the  heart,  and  de- 
cided at  once  in  favour  of  the  applicant,  who,  seizing 
my  portmanteaux,  bore  them  in  triumph  to  his  boat, 
amidst  the  malditos,  and  demomos,  of  his  compa- 
nions. 

"  Amidst  the  whole  of  the  buildings  which  are 
seen  from  the  Tagus,  the  solitary  dome  of  the  church 
of  Estrella  is  the  only  one  which  gives  any  anticipa- 
tion of  architectural  beauty ;  but  the  long  range  of 
n  3 
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warehouses,  the  magnificent  quays,  and  various  con- 
veniences for  shipping,  which  are  every  where  exhi- 
bited along  the  shore,  proclaim  the  extent  of  that 
commerce  which  has  enabled  Portugal  to  number 
some  of  the  most  opulent  men  in  Europe  among  the 
merchants  of  her  capital. 

"  Surprised  at  the  extent  of  some  of  these  ware- 
houses, my  curiosity  was  excited  as  to  their  occu- 
pation ;  and,  to  gratify  it,  I  mustered  sufficient  Por- 
tuguese to  make  the  necessary  inquiry.  If  T  was 
proud,  however,  of  exhibiting  my  little  knowledge 
of  the  language  of  my  young  boatman,  he  was  no 
less  tenacious  of  his  determination  to  display  his 
proficiency  in  mine. 

"  For  the  moment  the  inquiry  was  uttered  in  bad 
Portuguese,  it  was  immediately  answered  in  broken 
English  ;  and  Beef  for  de  Inglish,  was  the  reply. 
Another  large  building  induced  the  same  question 
on  my  part,  and  procured  a  repetition  of  Beef  for  de 
Inglish,  on  that  of  my  informer.  A  third  range  of 
warehouses  produced  the  same  inquiry,  and  the 
same  reply  ;  and  on  my  demanding  the  uses  of  a 
fourth,  a  fifth,  and  a  sixth  pile  of  buildings,  Beef 
for  de  Inglish,  still  issued  from  the  lips  of  the  Por- 
tuguese ;  till,  expressing  my  surprise  at  the  quantity 
of  this  species  of  food,  which  must  necessarily  be 
contained  in  so  large  a  space,  he  exclaimed,  as  with 
dexterous  awkwardness  he  shot  his  boat  between  the 
others  to  the  stairs  of  the  Praco  do  Commercio,  '  Si 
senhor,  Inglish  much  beef;  Inglish  no  good  widout  beef ; 
Inglish  no  work,  no  fght,  widout  beef  Some  deep 
speculators  upon  the  animal  economy  of  the  people 
of  different  nations,  have  drawn  the  same  conclusion 
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with  regard  to  my  countrymen,  as  the  Portuguese 
boatman.'' 

At  the  period  when  this  occurred,  the  English 
army  in  Portugal  was  supplied  with  provisions  fro^ 
England,  through  the  medium  of  Lisbon* 


STAGE-COACH  ADVENTURE. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  highway  robberies  were 
more  frequent  than  at  present,  the  passengers  of  a> 
stage  coach,  on  its  way  to  town,  began  to  talk  about 
robbers.  One  gentleman  expressing  much  anxiety 
lest  he  should  lose  ten  guineas,  was  advised  by  a 
lady  who  sat  next  to  him,  to  take  it  from  his  pocket 
and  slip  it  into  his  boot,  which  he  did  immediately. 
It  was  not  long  before  the  coach  was  stopped  by  a 
highwayman,  who,  riding  up  to  the  window  on  the 
lady's  side,  demanded  her  money  ;  she  declared 
that  she  had  none,  but  if  he  would  examine  the 
gentleman's  boot,  he  would  there  find  ten  guineas. 
The  gentleman  submitted  patiently,  but  when  the 
robber  departed,  he  loaded  his  female  travelling 
companion  with  abuse,  declaring  her  to  be  in  con- 
federacy with  the  highwayman.  She  confessed  that 
appearances  were  against  her,  but  said  if  the  com- 
pany in  the  stage  would  sup  with  her  the  following 
evening  in  town,  she  would  explain  a  conduct  which 
appeared  so  mysterious.  After  some  debate,  they  all 
accepted  her  invitation ;  and  the  next  evening,  in 
calling  on  her,  were  ushered  into  a  magnificent  room, 
where  a  very  elegant  supper  was  prepared.  When  this 
was  over,  she  produced  a  pocket  book,  and  address- 
ing herself  to  the  gentleman  who  had  been  robbed, 
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said  "  Tn  this  book,  sir,  are  bank  notes  to  the  amount 
of  a  thousand  pounds.  I  thought  it  better  for 
you  to  lose  ten  guineas,  than  me  this  valuable  pro- 
perty, which  I  had  with  me  last  night.  As  you 
have  been  the  means  of  my  saving  it,  I  entreat  your 
acceptance  of  this  bank  bill  of  one  hundred 
pounds.' 

THE  PERSIAN  AMBASSADOR. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  Asiatic  travellers, 
is  Mirza  Aboul  Hassan.  His  family  having  fallen 
into  disgrace  at  the  Persian  court,  he  employed  the 
period  of  his  misfortune  in  visiting  remote  countries. 
He  travelled  to  Mecca  and  Deria,  and  embarking 
on  board  an  English  vessel,  proceeded  to  Calcutta 
to  the  Marquess  Wellesley,  the  Governor  General. 
He  spent  three  years  in  visiting  various  parts  of 
India,  when  he  was  recalled  by  the  King  of 
Persia. 

In  the  year  1809,  Mirza  Aboul  Hassan  was  sent 
ambassador  to  England,  where  he  attracted  much 
attention.  Mr.  Morier  was  appointed  to  accompany 
him,  in  the  quality  of  Mehmander,  a  kind  of  com- 
missioner of  the  government,  appointed  in  the  East, 
to  provide  for  the  maintenance  and  escort  of  ambas- 
sadors. 

"  His  first  surprise  on  reaching  England  (says 
Mr.  Morier)  was  at  the  caravanseras,  for  so,  though 
no  contrast  can  be  greater,  he  called  our  hotels.  We 
were  lodged  in  a  gay  apartment  at  Plymouth,  richly 
ornamented  with  looking-glasses,  which  are  so 
esteemed  in  Persia,  that  they  are  held  to  be  fitting 
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for  royal  apartments  only  ;  and  onr  dinners  were 
served  up  with  such  quantities  of  plate,  and  of 
glass  ware,  as  brought  forth  repeated  expressions  of 
surprise  every  time  he  was  told  that  they  were 
the  common  appendages  of  our  caravanseras.  The 
good  folks  of  the  inn,  who,  like  most  people  in 
England,  look  upon  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
nothing  can  be  too  hot  for  Asiatics,  so  loaded  the 
ambassador's  bed  with  warm  covering,  that  he  had 
scarcely  been  in  bed  an  hour,  before  he  was  obliged 
to  get  out  of  it ;  for  having  during  all  his  life  slept 
on  nothing  but  a  mattress  on  the  bare  ground,  he 
found  the  heat  insupportable,  and,  in  this  state,  he 
walked  about  the  greatest  part  of  the  night,  with 
all  the  people  of  the  inn  following  him  in  procession, 
and  unable  to  divine  what  could  be  his  wishes. 

"  One  of  the  public  coaches  was  hired  to  convey 
his  servants  to  London;  and  when  four  of  them  had 
got  inside,  having  seated  themselves  cross-legged, 
they  would  not  allow  that  there  could  be  room  for 
more,  although  the  coach  was  calculated  to  take  six. 
They  armed  themselves  from  head  to  foot  with  pistols, 
swords,  and  each  a  musket  in  his  hand,  as  if  they 
were  about  to  make  a  journey  in  their  own  country  • 
and  thus  encumbered,  notwithstanding  every  assur- 
ance that  nothing  could  happen  to  them,  they  got 
into  the  coach.  His  excellency  himself  greatly  en- 
joyed the  novelty  of  the  carriage,  and  was  delighted 
at  the  speed  with  which  we  travelled,  particularly  at 
night,  when  he  perceived  no  diminution  of  it, 
although  he  was  surprised  that  all  this  was  done 
without  a  guide.  We  were  met  at  two  posts  from 
London  by  two  gentlemen  of  the  foreign  office,  who 
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greeted  him  on  his  arrival ;  but  he  grew  very  anxious 
as  we  proceeded,  and  seemed  to  be  looking  out  for 
an  Istakbalt,  or  a  deputation  headed  by  some  man  of 
distinction,  which,  after  the  manner  of  his  own 
country,  he  expected  would  be  sent  to  meet  him. 
In  vain  we  assured  him  that  no  disrespect  was  in- 
tended, and  that  our  modes  of  doing  honour  to 
ambassadors  were  different  from  those  of  Persia; 
our  excuses  seemed  only  to  grieve  him  the  more ; 
and  although  to  a  foreigner  the  interests  of  the  road 
greatly  increased  as  we  approached  the  city,  yet  he 
requested  to  have  both  the  glasses  of  the  carriage 
drawn  up,  for  he  said  that  he  did  not  understand 
the  nature  of  such  an  entry,  which  appeared  to  him 
more  like  smuggling  a  bale  of  goods  into  a  town, 
than  the  reception  of  a  public  envoy.  As  for  three 
of  his  servants,  who  followed  us  in  a  chaise  behind, 
they  had  nearly  suffocated  themselves ;  for,  by  way 
of  experiment,  they  had  put  up  all  the  glasses,  and 
then,  when  they  wished  it,  could  not  put  them  down, 
so  that  they  were  quite  exhausted  for  want  of  fresh 
air. 

"He  who  had  witnessed  the  manner  in  which  our 
ambassadors  had  been  received  in  Persia,  particularly 
the  levee  en  masse  of  the  inhabitants  who  were  sent 
out  to  meet  him  at  everyplace  where  he  stopped,  was 
surprised  to  see  the  little  notice  that  he  himself,  in 
the  same  situation  in  England,  had  attracted,  and  the 
total  independance  of  all  ranks  of  people. 

"  Although  he  found  a  fine  house  and  a  splendid 
establishment  ready  to  receive  him  in  London,  and 
although  a  line  collation  was  laid  out  upon  the  morn- 
ing of  his  arrival,  nothing  could  revive  his  spirits,  so 
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much  had  he  been  disappointed  at  the  mode  of  his 
reception. 

"On  his  return  to  Persia,  the  king,  to  requite  his 
services,  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  Khan,  which  is 
nearly  similar  to  that  of  Pasha  in  Turkey.  During 
his  travels,  he  collected  considerable  information  re- 
specting the  manners  and  customs  of  the  nations  he 
had  visited,  and  the  arts  cultivated  by  them.  He 
has  written  an  extensive  narrative  of  his  travels  in 
India,  Turkey,  Russia,  and  England,  to  which  the 
King  of  Persia  has  given  the  pompous  title  of  Hairet- 
nameh,  the  Book  of  Wonders, 


THE  JEW'S  LEAP. 

When  Captain  Riley  was  shipwrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  in  1815,  among  the  dangers  and  diffi- 
culties he  and  his  fellow-sufferers  had  to  encounter, 
in  their  journey  from  Santa  Cruz  to  Mogadore,  was 
a  frightful  pass  called  the  Jew's  Leap.  The  path 
was  not  more  than  two  feet  wide ;  in  one  place  it 
broke  off  in  a  precipice  of  some  hundred  feet  deep, 
to  the  sea.  The  smallest  slip  of  the  mule  or  cam 
would  have  plunged  it  and  its  rider  down  the  rocks 
to  inevitable  and  instant  death,  as  there  was  no  bush 
or  any  thing  to  lay  hold  of,  by  which  a  man  might 
save  his  life.  Many  fatal  accidents  have  happen  d 
there,  and  one  in  particular,  which  gave  to  this  terrific 
pass  its  present  name. 

A  company  of  Jews,  six  in  number,  travelling  from 
Santa  Cruz  to  Morocco,  came  to  this  place  with  their 
loaded  mules,  in  the  twilight  after  sunset.  Being 
anxious  to  pass  it  before  night,  they  did  not  take  the 
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precaution  to  look  out,  and  call  aloud,  before  they 
entered  on  it,  for  there  is  a  place  built  at  each  end  of 
this  dangerous  road,  whence  a  person  may  see  if 
others  are  upon  it,  not  being  quite  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
in  length.  A  person,  in  hallooing  aloud,  can  be  heard 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  it  is  the  practice  of 
all  who  go  this  way  to  give  the  signal. 

A  company  of  Moors  had  entered  at  the  other 
end,  going  towards  Santa  Cruz,  at  the  same  time, 
and  they  supposing,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  that  nona 
but  themselves  would  dare  to  pass  it  at  that  hour, 
proceeded  without  the  least  precaution.  When  about 
half  way  over,  and  in  a  place  where  there  was  no 
possibility  of  passing  each  other,  or  turning  back 
either  way,  the  parties  met  each  other.  The  Moors 
were  mounted  as  well  as  the  Jews,  and  neither  party 
could  retire.  The  Moors  soon  became  outrageous, 
and  threatened  to  throw  the  Jews  down  headlong; 
the  Jews,  although  they  had  always  been  treated  as 
slares,  and  forced  to  submit  to  every  insult  and  indig- 
nity, yet  finding  themselves  in  this  perilous  situation, 
without  the  possibility  of  retiring,  and  unwilling  to 
break  their  necks  merely  to  accommodate  the  Moors, 
determined  to  attempt  to  force  the  passage.  The 
foremost  Jew  dismounted  carefully  over  the  head  of 
his  mule,  with  a  stout  stick  in  his  hand ;  the  Moor 
nearest  him  did  the  same,  and  came  forward  to  attack 
him  with  his  scymitar.  Both  were  fighting  for  their 
lives,  and  neither  could  retreat  from  the  combat :  the 
Jew's  mule  was  first  thrown  down  the  craggy  steep, 
and  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  fall.  The  Jew's  stick 
was  next  hacked  to  pieces  by  the  scymitar,  when, 
finding  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  save  his  life, 
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lie  seized  the  Moor  in  his  arms,  and  springing  off  the 
precipice,  both  were  instantly  hurled  down  to  destruc- 
tion. Two  more  of  the  Jews,  and  another  Moor,  lost 
their  lives  in  the  same  way,  together  with  eight  mules. 
The  three  Jews,  who  succeeded  in  escaping,  were 
afterwards  hunted  down  and  killed  by  the  relations  of 
the  Moors  who  had  lost  their  lives  in  the  pass,  which 
has  ever  since  been  called  the  Jew's  Leap. 

CROSSING  THE  CORDILLERAS. 

The  passage  of  the  Cordilleras,  in  the  winter,  is 
not  so  dangerous  as  that  of  the  Alps,  as  avalanches 
are  unknown,  nor  are  there  any  glaciers  formed  in  the 
Andes ;  but  the  traveller  often  suffers  from  the  sudden 
gusts  of  wind,  which  are  both  common  and  violent. 
In  crossing  the  Cordilleras,  the  traveller  has  his  legs 
and  thighs  rolled  round  with  sheep  skins,  and  his 
feet  swathed  with  bandages,  so  as  to  exclude  the 
snow ;  armed  with  a  long  pole  to  sound  his  way,  and 
accompanied  by  guides,  carrying  charcoal  and  pro- 
visions, he  enters  on  this  perilous  and  fatiguing 
journey,  and  must,  at  all  hazards,  gain  every  night  a 
casucha ;  all  who  wish  to  pass,  at  that  season,  either 
wait  for  a  courier,  or  join  some  other  passenger  who 
is  well  accompanied.  After  toiling  all  day  on  foot, 
sometimes  slipping  on  the  hard  frozen  snow,  and 
obliged  to  hew  stones  to  ascend  by,  and  at  other  times 
plunging  up  to  the  middle  in  loose  drift,  they  are 
obliged  to  pack  themselves  up  in  a  casucha,  seated, 
for  there  is  seldom  room  enough  to  lie  down :  in  this 
manner  they  pass  the  night,  warming  themselves  by 
charcoal  fires. 
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The  American  Judge  Prevost,  who,  some  few  years 
ago,  made  a  journey  across  the  continent  of  South 
America,  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Santiago  de  Chili, 
gives  the  following  account  of  his  passage  across  the 
Cordilleras.  "  The  dangers  and  difficulties  attendant 
on  this  undertaking,"  he  says,  "  were  represented 
to  be  almost  insurmountable,  and  I  armed  myself,  at 
all  points,  to  encounter  them."  He  procured  a  Spanish 
coach,  with  four  horses,  and  a  postillion  to  each.  He 
was  also  accompanied  by  two  servants  and  two  dra- 
goons. "  Arrived  at  Mendoza,"  he  says,  "  I  hired 
a  muleteer,  wTho  engaged  to  transport  me  and  my 
baggage  to  Santiago,  and  to  furnish  the  necessary 
number  of  mules,  for  eight  dollars  each  mule.  Two 
mules  were  loaded  with  provisions  for  eight  days,  the 
time  usually  consumed  in  passing  these  mountains ; 
and  the  whole  train  consisted  of  ten  mules.  My 
servants  left  town  early  in  the  morning,  and  I  fol- 
lowed in  the  afternoon,  to  avoid  the  heat  of  the  day. 
Some  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Mendoza  ac- 
companied me  a  few  miles  from  the  town,  a  mark  of 
respect  generally  shown  to  a  stranger.  On  leaving 
them,  I  proceeded  with  my  guide  through  a  barren 
tract  of  country,  the  soil  generally  covered  wdth  low 
shrubs.  Night  soon  overtook  us,  but  still  the  heat 
continued  to  be  excessive ;  I  felt  the  air  which  had 
passed  over  the  parched  plains  south  of  us,  like  the 
blast  of  a  furnace.  After  travelling  eight  leagues, 
we  turned  off  the  road  to  a  small  spring  of  water, 
the  only  one  to  be  found  west  of  Mendoza,  for 
twelve  leagues.  We  found  the  whole  cavalcade  en- 
camped round  a  large  fire,  wThich  proved  a  useful 
precaution  ;  the  air,  towTards  morning,  became  very 
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cold  and  piercing,  and  was  more  sensibly  felt,  aftel 
the  heat  of  the  day.  After  suffering  very  much  from 
the  heat,  we  encamped  under  the  shelter  of  the  rocks, 
and  lighted  our  fire  with  the  roots  of  the  prickly 
shrub,  which  spread  along  and  near  the  surface  of 
the  earth ;  the  shrub  is  the  only  sign  of  vegetation  at 
this  height.  Our  mules  descended  into  the  valley, 
and  browsed  on  the  moss  and  scanty  herbage  on  the 
banks  of  the  river.  Tn  the  morning  we  entered  the 
passes  called  Las  Galeras,  a  narrow  path  along  the 
edge  of  a  precipice  of  five  hundred  feet,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  rolls  a  torrent.  The  loaded  mules 
scrape  one  side  against  the  rocks,  and  the  soil  on 
which  they  tread  is  a  loose  gravel,  which  constantly 
rolls  beneath  their  feet;  a  man  would  find  it  next  to 
impossible  to  keep  his  footing.  Accidents  are  very 
rare,  but  are  faithfully  recorded  by  the  muleteei  s,who 
entertain  the  traveller,  while  he  is  on  his  dangerous 
path,  with  long  accounts  of  unlucky  mules  missing 
their  footing,  and  being  precipitated  into  the  torrent ; 
how  the  rest  of  the  drove  started  and  stopped,  and 
how  they  dreaded  that  some  of  them  would  have 
attempted  to  turn,  which  would  have  been  the  certain 
perdition  of  them  all.  Before  entering  these  pas- 
sages, it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  they  be 
entirely  free  from  obstructions,  as  the  consequence 
of  meeting  a  troop  of  mules  would  prove  the  sacri- 
fice of  one  party.  To  turn  is  impossible,  and  to  pass 
a  mule  is  equally  so.  The  muleteers  warn  each  other 
by  shouting,  or  send  forward  one  of  their  party  to 
station  himself  at  the  opposite  entrance. 

"  The  mules  frequently  derange  the  equilibrium  of 
o  2 
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their  loads,  by  striking  against  the  projecting  rocks ; 
the  muleteer  then  catches  them  with  the  lasso,  and 
covering  their  eyes  with  the  poncho,  adjusts  the  load." 
Another  traveller  describes  the  dangers  of  this 
journey  more  circumstantially,  particularly  in  the 
descent  on  the  western  side;  he  says,  "  Picture  to 
yourself  a  path  about  a  foot  wide,  broken  and  dis- 
jointed by  the  force  of  descending  currents,  whose 
rapidity  is  such  as  to  baffle  all  description,  for  it  is 
impossible  for  the  eye  to  look  at  them  for  a  moment 
without  being  giddy.  On  the  right  hand  a  wall  of 
rugged  rocks,  with  ever  and  anon  projecting  pieces, 
which,  if  the  traveller  should  chance  to  strike  against, 
both  man  and  beast  must  embrace  instant  death,  by 
being  hurried  headlong  over  a  precipice  of  horrid 
rocks,  into  a  deep  and  rapid  river,  rolling  at  the 
bottom,  and  rushing  on  with  such  indescribable  impe- 
tuosity, as  to  startle  arid  confound  the  most  resolute 
and  determined  mind." 


LORD  HERBERT,  OF  CHERBURY. 

The  amiable  and  justly  celebrated  Lord  Herbert, 
of  Cherbury,  after  serving  in  the  Low  Countries  with 
much  military  honour,  embraced  the  opportunity  of 
a  peace,  to  make  excursions  in  various  parts  of  the 
continent.  In  one  of  these,  from  Venice  to  France, 
he  was  accompanied  by  one  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy's 
officers. 

"  The  Count  Scarnafigi  and  I,"  says  he,  "now  setting 
forth,  rode  post  all  day,  without  eating  or  drinking  by 
the  way,  the  Count  telling  me  still  we  should  come  to 
a  good  inn  at  night :  it  was  now  twilight,  when  the 
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Count  and  I  came  near  a  solitary  inn,  on  the  top  of 
a  mountain ;  the  hostess  hearing  the  noise  of  horses, 
came  out,  with  a  child  new  born  on  her  left  arm,  and 
a  rush  candle  in  her  hand;  she,  presently  knowing 
the  Count  de  Scarnafigi,  told  him,  '  Ah,  signor,  you 
are  come  in  a  very  ill  time,  the  duke's  soldiers  have 
been  here  to  day,  and  have  left  me  nothing :'  I  looked 
sadly  upon  the  Count,  when  he,  coming  near  to  me, 
whispered  me  in  the  ear,  and  said,  '  It  may  be,  she 
thinks  we  will  use  her  as  the  soldiers  have  done ;  go 
you  into  the  house,  and  see  whether  you  can  find 
any  thing ;  I  will  go  round  about  the  house,  and 
perhaps  I  shall  meet  with  some  duck,  hen,  or  chicken.' 
Entering  thus  into  the  house,  I  found,  among  other 
furniture,  the  end  of  an  old  form,  upon  which 
sitting  down,  the  hostess  came  towards  me  with  a  rush 
candle,  and  said, '  I  protest,  before  God,  that  it  is  true, 
which  I  told  the  Count,  here  is  nothing  to  eat ;  but 
you  are  a  gentleman,  methinks  it  is  a  pity  you  should 
want  ;  if  you  please,  I  will  give  you  some  milk 
into  a  wooden  dish  I  have  here.'  This  unexpected 
kindness  made  that  impression  on  me,  that  I  re- 
member I  was  never  so  tenderly  sensible  of  any  thing ; 
my  answer  was,  '  God  forbid  that  I  should  take 
away  the  milk  from  the  child  I  see  in  thy  arms ;  how- 
beit,  I  shall  take  it  all  my  life  for  the  greatest 
piece  of  charity  that  I  ever  heard  of;'  and  there- 
withal giving  her  a  pistole,  or  a  piece  of  gold  of 
fourteen  shillings,  Scarnafigi  and  I  got  on  horse- 
back again,  and  rode  another  post,  and  came  to  an 
inn,  where  we  found  very  coarse  cheer,  yet  hunger 
made  us  relish  it." 


?3 
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WEBBE. 


"  Edward  Webbe,  an  Englishman  borne,"  as  he 
styles  himself  in  a  very  rare  little  volume,  which  con- 
tains an  account  of  his  adventures,  was  a  great 
traveller  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
He  made  two  journeys  to  Russia ;  he  was  carried  as 
a  slave  to  Kaffa,  by  the  Tartars,  and  to  Persia  by 
the  Turks ;  and  he  visited  Jerusalem,  Constantinople, 
and  Grand  Cairo.  Near  the  latter  city  he  saw  seven 
large  mountains,  pointed  like  a  diamond,  and  built 
in  Pharo's  time,  to  keep  his  corn ;  and  it  was  out  of 
these,  he  says,  that  Joseph's  brethren  loaded  their 
asses.  This  appropriation  of  the  pyramids  is  at  least 
novel,  and  is  peculiar  to  Webbe,  who  also  saw  the 
place  of  the  Red  Sea  where  the  children  of  Israel 
passed  over.  But  the  strangest  of  all  the  strange 
sights  that  our  traveller  beheld,  was  in  Ethiopia.  "  I 
have  seen,"  says  he, "  in  a  place  like  a  parke,  adjoining 
to  Prester  John's  Court,  three  score  and  seventeene 
unicorns  and  elephants,  all  alive,  at  one  time,  and 
they  were  so  tame,  that  I  have  played  with  them  as 
one  would  playe  with  young  lambes."  Purchas,  who 
has  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  the  unicorn,  seems 
to  be  staggered  only  by  the  number ;  and  calls 
Webbe,  rather  unceremoniously,  "a mere  fabler." 


PERSONAL  SAFETY  IN  ITALY. 

An  English  traveller  in  Italy,  thus  writes  to  one 
of  his  friends :  "I  am  in  one  of  the  most  populous 
cities  of  Italy.    A  young  lady,  whom  I  accompanied 
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home  from  a  party,  says  to  me,  '  Go  back  the  same 
way;  do  not  cross  over  at  the  end  of  the  street; 
that  is  a  lonely  place.'  I  travel  from  Milan  to  Pavia 
to  see  the  celebrated  Scarpa.  I  fix  the  time  of  my 
departure  at  five  o'clock ;  it  is  two  hours  before  sun- 
rise ;  my  driver  very  coolly  refuses  to  put  his  horses 
to  the  carriage.  At  first,  I  could  not  comprehend 
this  absurdity,  but,  at  last,  I  understand  he  is  afraid 
of  being  plundered  by  the  way.  I  arrive  at  Lucca ; 
a  crowd  of  people  stopping  the  road,  I  asked  the 
cause.  A  man  coming  from  vespers  had  just  been 
murdered,  being  stabbed  with  a  dagger  in  three  places  : 
when  the  murderer  struck  his  victim,  he  exclaimed, 
'  at  length  the  gens-d'armes  are  gone,  who  have 
stood  in  my  way  these  three  years !'  and  he  went 
off  with  the  bloody  knife  in  his  hand.  I  came  to 
Genoa.  '  It  is  strange,'  said  the  chief  magistrate  to  me, 
'  two  and  thirty  French  gens-d'armes  maintained  the 
public  security ;  now  we  have  two  hundred  and  fifty 
of  our  own  people,  and  murders  are  every  where 
committed.'  I  go  to  the  opera ;  as  I  return  home,  I 
see  that  every  body  is  on  his  guard.  The  young 
men  have  thick  sticks  ;  all  walk  in  the  middle  of  the 
street,  and  bound  in  a  half  circle  round  the  corners. 
In  the  pit,  people  affect  to  say  aloud,  that  they  never 
carry  money  about  them.  While  I  was  at  garrison  at 
Novarra,  I  observed  two  things ;  that  treasures  were 
often  found  in  the  country,  which  had  been  concealed 
by  robbers,  who  had  been  overtaken  by  death,  before 
they  could  discover  them  to  their  comrades  :  and, 
that  people,  when  attacked  in  the  city  by  robbers, 
took  care  not  to  call  out  *  thieves !'  in  which  case 
nobody  would  have  come  to  their  help,  but  '  fire!' 
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on  which  every  person  hastens  to  the  spot.  Pru- 
dent people  are  deeply  impressed  with  these 
dangers.  Travellers  always  form  caravans,  or  take 
an  escort.  For  these  three  centuries,  assassination 
has  descended  as  a  profession  from  father  to  son,  in 
the  mountains  of  Fondi,  and  on  the  frontiers  of 
Naples ;  Piedmont  is  full  of  peasants  who  have 
notoriously    enriched    themselves  by   assassination. 

The  postmaster  at  B has  a  similar  reputation : 

and  if  you  lived  in  the  country,  you  would  also  have 
some  respect  for  a  scoundrel  who  has  your  life  in  his 
power  half  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  I  wished  to 
see  certain  meadows  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bologna, 
which  are  stated  to  be  mowed  eighteen  times  in  a 
year.  I  was  referred  to  a  farmer  in  the  district ;  as 
we  were  walking  about,  I  showed  him  four  men  lying 
in  the  shade  of  a  tree,  near  the  road.  *  Those  are 
robbers,'  said  he.  Perceiving  my  astonishment,  he 
told  me  that  he  was  regularly  attacked  in  his  farm 
every  year.  The  last  time,  the  attack  had  lasted 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  during  which  there  was  an 
incessant  fire  of  musquetry.  Despairing  of  success, 
the  robbers  attempted  to  set  fire  to  the  stables,  but 
in  this  attempt  a  musket  ball  struck  the  leader  in  the 
forehead,  and  the  band  retired,  promising,  however,, 
to  come  again. 

TWEDDELL. 

The  name  of  Tweddell  is  familiar  to  every  scholar ; 
and  had  he  lived,  there  are,  perhaps,  few  countries 
in  the  world  that  would  have  been  strangers  to  his 
name,  to  his  talents,   and  to  his  enterprising  spirit. 
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This  accomplished  scholar  had  scarcely  finished  his 
classical  studies,  in  which  he  was  greatly  distin- 
guished, than  he  set  out  on  his  travels  with  such 
talents,  and  such  a  spirit  of  research,  as  promised  a 
rich  harvest  of  discovery.  He  left  England  in  1795, 
and  first  proceeded  to  Hamburgh ;  he  then  visited 
Switzerland,  the  North  of  Europe,  and  various  coun- 
tries in  the  East,  till  his  arrival  in  the  provinces  of 
Greece.  After  visiting  several  of  the  islands  of  the 
Archipelago,  he  resided  four  months  in  Athens,  ex- 
ploring, with  restless  ardour,  and  faithfully  delineating 
the  remains  of  art  and  science  discoverable  amidst 
her  sacred  ruins,  until  he  was  seized  with  a  sickness, 
and  after  lingering  a  few  days,  died,  on  the  25th 
of  July,  1799,  and  was  buried  in  the  Temple  of 
Theseus. 

As  it  was  known  that  Mr.  Tweddell  had  amassed 
large  materials  for  publication,  the  learned  world 
anxiously  expected  the  result  of  his  labours  ;  but 
although  his  manuscripts  were  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  English  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  who  de- 
spoiled the  Parthenon,  yet  none  of  them  came  into 
the  hands  of  his  friends. 

AY  hen  Dr.  Clarke  was  at  Athens,  he  paid  a  visit  to 
the  Temple  of  Theseus,  and,  with  his  characteristic 
activity  and  benevolence,  took  considerable  pains  to 
provide  a  proper  covering  for  the  grave  of  Tweddell. 
Large  blocks  of  Pentelican  marble  from  the  Par- 
thenon, which  had  been  sawn  from  the  bas-relief 
intended  for  Lord  Elgin,  were  then  lying  in  the 
Acropolis;  one  of  these  was  procured,  and  when  the 
Doctor  left  Athens,  every  thing  seemed  likely  to 
succeed  according  to  his  wishes.     Some  difficulties, 
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however,  arose  on  his  departure  ;  at  length,  by  the 
exertions  of  Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Fiott,  of  St.  John's 
College,  they  were  overcome.  The  Disdar  offered  to 
sell  any  marble  in  the  Acropolis ;  but  Athens  could 
not  furnish  means  to  remove  one  theuce,  on  account 
of  the  size  ;  at  last,  by  examining  private  houses, 
a  slab  was  found,  in  the  house  of  an  Albanian, 
of  convenient  thickness ;  it  was  purchased,  and, 
after  two  days'  labour,  it  was  dragged  up  and 
placed  in  the  temple.  Excellent  masons  as  these 
good  folks  were  formerly,  yet  no  instruments  were  to 
be  found  in  modern  Athens  to  polish  or  plane  it ; 
and  it  was  hammered  as  smooth  as  they  could  make 
it.  A  Greek  inscription,  written  by  the  Rev.  Robert 
Walpole  of  Cambridge,  was  cut  in  the  marble,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  translation. 

"  Sleep'st  thou  among  the  dead?  Then  hast  thou  cull'd 
In  vain  fair  learning's  flowers  ;  the  Muse  in  vain 

Smil'd  on  thy  youth.     Yet  but  thy  mortal  mould 
Hides  this  dark  tomb ;  thy  soul  the  heavens  contain. 

"  To  us,  who  now,  our  friendship  to  record, 

O'er  thee,  pale  friend !  the  tears  of  mem'ry  shed, 

Sweet  solace  'tis,  that  here  thy  bones  are  stor'd, 
That  dust  Athenian  strews  a  Briton's  head." 


RELIC  HUNTERS. 

"  Before  I  quitted  Athens,"  says  Mr.  Laurent, 
who  made  an  interesting  tour  through  Greece  and 
Turkey,  in  1808,  "  I  saw  enough  to  convince  me  that 
it  is  proper  that  the  magnificent  works  of  the  Greek 
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sculptors  should  be  placed  under  the  safeguard  of  a 
nation  fond  of  art,  rather  than  be  left  exposed  to  the 
senseless  fury  of  the  Turks,  the  depredations  of  pri- 
vate collectors,  and  the  insults  of  ignorant  travellers. 
Hardly  do  any  travellers  quit  the  Acropolis  without 
clipping  from  its  monuments  sOme  relic  to  carry  back 
i.o  their  own  country  ;  indeed,  this  rage  for  destroying 
has  been  carried  so  far,  that  the  elegant  Ionic  capitals 
have  nearly  disappeared,  and  not  one  of  the  Carya- 
tides now  stands  entire.  The  last  time  I  visited  the 
citadel,  I  was  much  displeased  at  seeing  an  English 
traveller,  in  the  uniform  of  a  naval  officer,  standing 
upon  the  base  of  one  of  the  Caryatides,  clinging  with 
his  left  arm  round  the  column,  while  his  right  hand, 
provided  with  a  hard  and  heavy  pebble,  was  en- 
deavouring to  knock  off  the  only  remaining  nose 
of  those  six  beautifully  sculptured  statues.  I  ex- 
erted my  eloquence  in  vain  to  preserve  this  monu- 
ment of  art." 


A   HOAX 

When  M.  Caillaud,  the  French  mineralogist,  was 
travelling  in  Egypt,  he  one  day  indulged  his  genius 
in  sporting  with  the  penetration  and  antiquarian 
knowledge  of  a  contemporary  traveller,  then  at 
Thebes ;  a  gentleman  well  informed  in  matters  of 
general  observation,  but  not  generally  skilled  in  the 
finer  shades,  and  more  precise  discrimination,  of  pro- 
found research.  M.  Caillaud  instructed  an  Arab  to 
present  him  with  a  pipe,  on  which  had  been  engraven, 
with  some  art,  several  hieroglyphical  characters. 
This  amateur  of  rarities  was  a  stranger  to  the  by- 
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chante  pipes  commonly  used  in  Abyssinia  ;  he  exa- 
mined the  pipe  with  great  care,  and  conceiving  it  to 
be  an  object  extremely  interesting,  became  an  eager 
purchaser,  and  gave  the  mysterious  Bedouin  thirty 
dollars  for  what  was  not  worth  accepting. 


MRS.  BENDYSH. 

Mrs.  Bendysh,  the  eccentric  grand- daughter  of  the 
Protector,  was  once  travelling  in  a  stage  coach,  when, 
being  unknown  to  her  fellow  travellers,  a  violent  dis- 
pute arose  respecting  the  merits  of  the  Protector,  in 
which  Mrs.  B.  did  not  fail  to  take  a  prominent  part. 
The  opponent,  a  gentlemen,  was  as  hot  and  as  violent 
a3  the  lady ;  and  if,  towards  the  end  of  the  stage, 
their  anger  subsided,  it  was  not  for  want  of  wrath, 
or  words,  to  keep  it  up,  but  for  want  of  breath,  to 
give  it  utterance.  After  they  went  out  of  the  coach, 
and  had  taken  some  refreshment,  the  old  lady  very 
calmly  and  respectfully  desired  to  speak  apart  with 
the  gentleman  who  had  been  her  opponent  in  the 
dispute.  When  she  had  him  alone,  she  told  him, 
with  great  composure,  "  he  had,  in  the  grossest  man- 
ner, belied  and  abused  the  most  pious  man  that  ever 
lived ;  that  Cromwell's  blood,  which  flowed  in  her 
veins,  would  not  allow  her  to  pass  over  the  indignities 
cast  on  his  memory,  in  her  presence  ;  that  she  could 
not  handle  a  sword,  but  she  could  fire  a  pistol  as  well 
as  he ;  and  that  she  demanded  immediate  satisfaction 
to  the  injured  honour  of  her  family."  The  gentle- 
man was  exceedingly  amazed  at  the  oddness  of  this 
address,  but  as  he  happened  to  carry  about  him 
good  sense  enough  to  teach  him  how  to  act  on  the  oc- 
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casion,  he  immediately  told  her,  "  there  were  many 
great  qualities  in  Oliver  which  he  honoured  as  much 
as  she  could ;  that  if  he  had  known  or  suspected  her 
relationship  to  him,  he  would  not  have  said  a  word  on 
the  subject  to  give  her  offence ;  and  that  he  sincerely 
asked  her  pardon."  This  submission  completely 
satisfied  her,  and  they  finished  their  journey  with 
much  pleasure  and  good  humour ;  but  St.  Oliver  was 
not  again  brought  on  the  tapis. 

As  the  whole  of  Mrs.  B.'s  personal  economy  was 
not  of  the  common  order,  her  hours  of  visiting  were 
generally  out  of  the  common  season.  She  would 
very  frequently  come  to  visit  at  nine  or  ten  at  night, 
and  sometimes  later,  if  the  doors  were  not  shut  up. 
On  such  visits  she  generally  stayed  till  about  one 
in  the  morning.  Such  late  visits,  in  sober  times, 
were  considered  by  her  friends  as  highly  inconve- 
nient, yet  nobody  complained  of  them  to  her.  The 
respect  she  universally  commanded,  gave  her  a  licence 
in  this,  and  many  other  irregularities.  She  would, 
on  her  visits,  drink  wine  in  great  plenty,  and  the 
wine  used  to  put  her  tongue  into  very  brisk  motion. 

There  was  an  old  mare  which  had  been  the  faithful 
companion  of  Mrs.  B.'s  adventures  and  misadventures, 
during  many  years.  The  old  mare  and  her  ma- 
noeuvres were  as  well  known  at  Yarmouth,  as  the  old 
lady.  On  this  mare  she  generally  was  mounted ; 
but  towards  the  end  of  her  life,  the  mare  was 
trained  to  draw  a  chaise,  in  which  Mrs.  B.  often 
seated  herself. 

Mrs.  B.  never  would  suffer  a  servant  to  attend  hei 
in  these  night  visits;  "  God,"  she  said,  "was  her 
guard,  and  she  would  have  no  other."     Her  dress  on 
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these  visits,  though  it  was  in  a  taste  of  her  own,  was 
always  grave  and  handsome.  At  about  one  in  the 
morning  (for  she  hardly  ever  finished  her  round  of 
visits  sooner),  she  used  to  put  herself  on  the  top  of 
her  mare,  or  into  the  chaise,  and  set  off  on  her  re- 
turn. When  the  mare  began  to  move,  Mrs.  B.  began 
to  sing  a  psalm,  or  one  of  Watts's  hymns,  in  a  very 
loud,  but  not  a  very  harmonious  key.  And  thus  the 
two  old  souls,  the  mare  and  her  mistress,  one  gently 
trotting,  and  the  other  loudly  singing,  jogged  oa 
the  length  of  a  short  mile  from  Yarmouth,  which 
brought  them  home. 


GOLDSMITH. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  Goldsmith  travelled 
on  foot  through  great  part  of  Europe.  He  had  left 
England  with  very  little  money,  and,  being  of  a 
philosophical  turn,  and  at  that  time  possessing  a 
body  capable  of  sustaining  every  fatigue,  with  a 
heart  not  easily  terrified  at  danger,  he  became  an 
enthusiast  in  the  design  he  had  formed  of  seeing  the 
manners  of  different  countries.  He  had  some  know- 
ledge of  the  French  language,  and  of  music;  and 
he  played  tolerably  well  on  the  German  flute ;  which, 
from  an  amusement,  became  at  times  the  means 
of  subsistence.  His  learning  produced  him  an 
hospitable  reception  at  most  of  the  religious  houses, 
and  his  music  made  him  welcome  to  the  peasants  of 
Flanders,  and  other  parts  of  Germany.  "  Whenever 
I  approached,"  he  used  to  say,  "  a  peasant's  house 
towards  night-fall,  1  played  one  of  my  most  merry 
tunes,  and  that  procured  me  not  only  a  lodging,  but 
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subsistence  for  the  next  day ;  but,  in  truth,"  his  con- 
stant expression,  "  I  must  own,  whenever  I  attempted 
to  entertain  persons  of  a  higher  rank,  they  always 
thought  my  performance  odious,  and  never  made  me 
any  return  for  my  endeavours  to  please  them." 

On  Goldsmith's  arrival  at  Geneva,  he  was  recom- 
mended as  a  proper  person  for  a  travelling  tutor  to  a 
young  man,  wTho  had  been  unexpectedly  left  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  by  his  uncle,  formerly  an 
eminent  pawnbroker  near  Holborn.  This  youth, 
who  had  been  articled  to  an  attorney,  on  coming  to 
his  fortune,  determined  to  see  the  world ;  but,  on 
his  engaging  with  his  preceptor,  made  a  condition, 
that  he  should  be  permitted  to  govern  himself;  and 
Goldsmith  soon  found  his  pupil  understood  the  art 
of  directing  in  money  concerns  extremely  well,  as 
avarice  was  his  prevailing  passion.  His  questions 
were  usually,  how  money  might  be  saved?  and  which 
was  the  least  expensive  course  of  travel?  whether 
any  thing  could  be  bought  that  would  turn  to  ac- 
count when  disposed  of  again  in  London  1  Such 
curiosities  on  the  way  as  could  be  seen  for  nothing, 
he  was  ready  enough  to  look  at ;  but,  if  the  sight 
of  them  was  to  be  paid  for,  he  usually  asserted,  that 
he  had  been  told  they  were  not  worth  seeing. 
He  never  paid  a  bill  that  he  wrould  not  observe  how 
amazingly  expensive  travelling  was ;  and  all  this, 
though,  he  was  not  yet  twenty-one.  During  Gold- 
smith's continuance  in  Switzerland,  he  assiduously 
cultivated  his  poetical  talents,  of  which  he  had  given 
some  striking  proofs  while  at  the  College  of  Edinburgh. 
It  was  hence  he  sent  the  first  sketch  of  his  de- 
lightful poem,  called  the  Traveller,  to  his  brother, 
p  2 
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the  clergyman  in  Ireland,  who,  giving  up  fame  and 
fortune,  had  retired,  with  an  amiable  wife,  to  hap- 
piness and  obscurity,  on  an  income  of  only  ^40 
a  year.  From  Geneva,  Goldsmith  and  his  pupil 
visited  the  south  of  France  ;  where  the  young  man, 
upon  some  disagreement  with  his  preceptor,  paid 
him  the  small  part  of  his  salary  which  was  due,  and 
embarked  at  Marseilles  for  England.  Our  wanderer 
was  left  once  more  upon  the  world  at  large,  and 
passed  through  a  variety  of  difficulties  in  traversing 
the  greatest  part  of  France.  At  length,  his  curiosity 
being  satiated,  he  bent  his  course  towards  England, 
and  anived  at  Dover,  the  beginning  of  the  winter, 
1758,  with  scarcely  a  shilling  in  his  pocket. 

HORACE'S  JOURNEY  TO  BRUNDUSIUM. 

The  journey  to  Brundusium,  which  gave  rise  to 
Horace's  entertaining  narrative,  originated  from  a 
desire  of  effecting  a  reconciliation  between  Octavius 
Caesar  and  Mark  Antony,  who  had  long  been  rivals 
for  power  and  empire.  Maecenas  was  the  chief 
promoter  of  his  friendly  plan,  and  most  probably 
persuaded  Horace,  the  mutual  friend  of  Octavius 
and  himself,  to  join  the  party,  and  add  his  interest 
to  that  of  their  other  friends.  The  poet  quitted 
Rome  in  company  with  Heliodorus,  a  learned 
rhetorician,  and  rested  the  first  night  at  Aricia  (now 
La  Riccia)  where  they  were  not  very  well  accommo- 
dated. From  thence,  says  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  whose 
elegant  version  of  this  journey  we  adopt,  he  con- 
tinued his  journey  to  Appii  Forum,  which  derived 
it3  name  from  Appius  Claudius,  the  founder  of  the 
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celebrated  Via  Appia,  on  which  this  place  was 
situated.  Here  passengers  embarked  on  board 
vessels,  which  conveyed  them  on  a  canal,  called 
Decennovium,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Terracina  ; 
and  here  our  travellers  had,  doubtless,  good  reason  to 
complain  of  the  badness  of  the  water,  the  croaking 
of  the  frogs,  and  the  impertinence  of  the  boatmen. 
The  poet  has  thus  humorously  described  his  ad- 
ventures at  this  halting  place* 

"  The  night  o'er  earth  now  spread  her  dusky  shade, 
And  through  the  heavens  her  starry  train  display'd. 
What  time,  between  the  slaves  and  boatman  rise 
Quarrels  of  clamorous  route.     The  boatman  cries, 
'  Step  in,  my  masters  j'  when,  with  open  throat, 
'  Enough,  you  scoundrel !  will  you  sink  the  boat  V 
Thus,  while  the  mule  is  harness'd,  and  we  pay 
Our  freight,  an  hour  in  wrangling  slips  away. 
The  fenny  frogs,  with  croakings  hoarse  and  deep, 
And  gnats,  loud  buzzing,  drive  away  our  sleep. 
Drench'd  in  the  lees  of  wine,  the  wat'ry  swain, 
And  passenger,  in  loud  alternate  strain, 
Chaunt  forth  the  absent  fair  who  warms  his  breast, 
Till  weary'd  passenger  retires  to  rest. 
Our  chimsy  bargeman  sends  his  mule  to  graze, 
And  the  tough  cable  to  a  rock  belays, 
Then  snores  supine ;  but  when,  at  rising  light, 
Our  boat  stood  still,  up  starts  a  hair-brain'd  wight, 
With  sallow  cudgel  breaks  the  bargeman's  pate, 
And  bangs  the  mule  at  a  well-favour'a  rate. 

Liberated,  at  length,  from  such  accommodations, 
and  from  such  companions,  with  what  joy  did  the 
travellers  refresh  themselves  at  the  pure  streams  of 
p3 
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Feronia's  fountain  ;  and  with  what  anxiety  did  they 
anticipate  the  meeting  of  Maecenas  and  Cocceius 
at  Anxur. 

"  At  ten,  Feronia,  we  thy  fountain  gain ; 
There  land,  and  bathe ;  then,  after  dinner,  creep 
Three  tedious  miles,  and  climb  the  rocky  steep, 
Whence  Anxur  shines.     Maecenas  was  to  meet 
Cocceius  here,  to  settle  things  of  weight; 
For  they  had  oft  in  embassy  been  join'd, 
Andreconcil'dthe  masters  of  mankind." 

At  Anxur,  better  known  in  modem  times  by  the 
name  of  Terracina,  Maecenas,  accompanied  by  Coc- 
ceius and  Capito  Fonteius,  joined  Horace  and  his 
friend  Heliodorus.  Fonteius  Capito,  whom  the 
poet  describes,  was  a  man,  f actus  ad  anguem,  of  the 
most  polished  and  accomplished  manners,  and  a 
friend  to  Antony. 

"  Here,  while  I  bath'd  my  eyes  with  cooling  ointment, 
They  both  arriv'd,  according  to  appointment. 
Fonteius  too,  a  man  of  worth  approv'd, 
Without  a  rival,  by  Antonius  lov'd." 

Passing  through  the  town  of  Fundi,  where,  not 
without  ridicule,  they  took  leave  of  the  Praetor, 
Aufidius  Luscus,  they  proceeded  to  the  town  of  the 
Mamurree,  having  Murena  as  their  host,  and  Capito 
as  their  restaurateur, 

"  Laughing,  we  leave  an  entertainment  rare, 
The  paltry  pomp  of  Fundi's  foolish  mayor, 
The  scrivener  Luscus ;  now,  with  pride  elate, 
With  incense  fum'd.  and  big  with  robes  of  state. 
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From  thence  our  weary'd  troop  at  Formiae  rests, 
Murena's  lodgers,  and  Fonteius'  guests." 

The  morning  sun  of  the  ensuing  day  shone  pro- 
pitiously upon  the  travellers  at  Sinuessa,  and  added 
Plotius,  Varius,  and  Virgilius,  to  their  party.  With 
what  natural  joy,  friendship,  and  affection,  does 
Horace  express  himself  on  this  happy  meeting  !  with 
no  poetical  jealousy,  but  with  the  pure  emanations 
of  a  feeling  heart. 

"  Next  rising  morn,  with  double  joy  we  greet,. 
When  we  with  Plotius,  Varius,  Virgil,  meet. 
Pure  spirits  these ;  the  world  no  purer  knows ; 
For  none  my  heart  with  such  affection  glows. " 

From  Sinuessa,  the  learned  junto  proceeded,  on 
the  Appian  Way,  to  the  next  station  of  Pons 
Campanus,  where  the  officers,  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  parochi,  supplied  them  with  salt  and 
wood.  Thence  they  continued  their  route  to  Capua, 
where  both  travellers  and  mules  rested.  Maecenas 
went  to  play ;  Horace  and  Virgil  to  sleep. 

"  Near  the  Campanian  bridge,  that  night,  we  lay , 

Where  public  officers  our  charges  pay. 

Early  next  morn  to  Capua  we  came, 

Maecenas  goes  to  tennis,  hurtful  game 

To  a  wreak  appetite  and  tender  eyes ; 

So,  down  to  sleep  with  Virgil,  Horace  lies.,, 

Their  next  halting-place  was  at  Caudium,  where 
they  were  hospitably  received  at  the  noble  villa  of 
Cocceius,  situated  above  the  Candian  tavern. 

The  poet  now  takes  an  opportunity  of  relating, 
with  humour,   a  squabble  that  took  place  between 
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Messius  and  Sarmentus.  The  party  then  proceeds 
to  Beneventum,  where  the  too  attentive  host  set 
his  house  on  fire  by  roasting  a  dish  of  lean  thrushes. 

"  At  our  next  inn  our  host  was  almost  burn'd, 
While  some  lean  thrushes  at  the  fire  he  turn'd; 
Through  his  old  kitchen  rolls  the  god  of  fire, 
And  to  the  roof  the  vagrant  flames  aspire- 
But  hunger  all  our  terrors  overcame,. 
We  fly  to  save  our  meat,  and  quench  the  flame." 

Our  travellers  now  approached  the  mountainous 
district  of  Apulia,  and  baited  at  the  village  of  Tri- 
vicus,  where  the  god  of  fire  still  persecuted  them 
with  volumes  of  smoke. 

"  Apulia  now  my  native  mountains  shows, 

Where  the  north  wind  with  nipping  sharpness  blows. 

Nor  could  we  well  have  climb' d  the  steepy  height, 

Did  we  not  at  a  neighbouring  village  bait, 

Where  from  green  wood  the  smothering  flames  arise, 

And  with  a  smoky  sorrow  fill  our  eyes." 

Our  poet  finds  himself  at  a  loss  to  express,  in 
verse,  the  name  of  the  little  town  which  next 
received  them,  and  which  he  places  at  the  distance 
of  twenty -four  miles  from  the  Villa  Trivica,  and 
where  he  again  had  reason  to  complain  of  bad  water  ; 
though  the  bread  was  of  so  excellent  a  quality, 
that  travellers  were  accustomed  to  carry  a  supply 
of  it  with  them  to  Canosa,  where  the  bread  was 
gritty. 

"  In  coaches  thence  at  a  great  rate  we  came 
Eight  leagues,  and  baited  at  a  town,  whose  name 
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Cannot  in  verse  and  measure  be  express'd, 
But  may  by  marks  and  tokens  well  be  guess'd. 
Its  water,  nature's  cheapest  element, 
Is  bought  and  sold ;  its  bread  most  excellent, 
Which  wary  travellers  provide  with  care, 
And  on  their  shoulders  to  Canusium  bear ; 
Whose  bread  is  sandy,  and  its  wealthiest  stream, 
Poor  as  the  town  of  unpoetic  name." 

At  Canosa,  the  travellers  had  the  mortification  to 
lose  Varius,  who  quitted  the  party  with  general 
regret. 

"  Here  Varius  leaves  us,  and  with  tears  he  goes, 
With  equal  tenderness  our  sorrow  flows." 

After  a  tedious  and  wet  journey,  the  travellers 
proceeded  to  Rubi,  now  Rovo,  and,  on  the  next 
day,  reached  Bari,  on  the  sea  coast ;  the  weather 
more  favourable,  the  road  worse. 

"  Onward  to   Rubi  wearily  we  toil'd, 
The  journey  long,  the  road  with  rain  was  spoil'd. 
To  Bail,  fam'd  for  fish,  we  reach'd  next  day, 
The  weather  fairer,  but  much,  worse  the  way  J ' 

The  following  station  was  Egnatia,  now  Aguazzo, 
situated  near  the  sea  coast,  where  the  relation  of  a 
miracle,  equal  in  wonder  to  that  annually  performed 
at  Naples  (the  liquifying  of  the  blood  of  St.  Janu- 
arius),  tended  to  amuse  the  travellers* 

"  Then  water-curs'd  Egnatia  gave  us  joke, 
And  laughter  great,  to  hear  the  moon-struck  folk 
Assert,  if  incense  on  their  altars  lay, 
Without  the  help  of  fire  it  melts  away. 
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The  sons  of  circumcision  may  receive 
The  wond'rous  tale;  which  I  shall  ne'er  believe." 

From  Egnatia,  the  travellers  continued  their 
route  to  Brundusium,  now  Brundisi,  having  passed 
fifteen  days  on  the  road ;  how  pleasantly  and  pro- 
fitably need  not  be  questioned,  when  we  recollect 
that  Maecenas,  Heliodorus,  Plotius,  Varius,  Virgilius, 
and  Horatius,  composed  the  party 

THE  HONOURABLE  KEPPEL  CRAVEN. 

When  the  Honourable  Keppel  Craven,  in  his  tour 
through  Naples,  in  J  818,  had  arrived  at  Brundisi,  he 
was  mistaken  for  the  Crown  Prince  of  Bavaria,  who 
had  been  expected,  and  wa.c  thus  treated  with  royal 
honours.  He  was  pressed  to  honour  the  monastery 
with  a  visit,  to  which  he  consented. 

"  We  found,"  says  he,  "  the  outward  gate  open, 
and  had  scarcely  passed  the  threshold,  when  the 
Abbess,  and  the  elder  portion  of  the  community, 
rushed  from  the  inner  court,  and  led,  I  may  almost 
say  dragged  me,  into  the  cloisters,  calling  upon  my 
astonished  companions  to  follow,  as  it  was  a  day  of 
exultation  for  the  monastery,  and  all  rules  and  re- 
gulations should  be  dispensed  with.  It  was  evident 
that  the  splendour  of  royalty  once  again  shone  on 
my  brow,  and  that,  notwithstanding  my  wish  to  pre- 
serve the  strictest  incognito,  the  distinctions  and 
honours  due  to  the  blood  of  Otho  of  Wittlesbach 
must,  in  this  instance  at  least,  be  rendered  to  his 
descendant,  in  spite  of  his  assumed  humility.  This 
determination  showed  itself  in  a  variety  of  forms, 
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with  such  prolonged  perseverance,  that  the  ludicrous 
effects  which  it  at  first  produced,  were  soon  suc- 
ceeded by  more  serious  sensations  of  impatience  and 
annoyance.  Before  I  could  utter  my  first  protest 
against  the  torrent  of  tedious  distinction,  which  I 
saw  impending  over  my  devoted  head,  I  was  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  the  pensionaries,  who,  to  the 
number  of  thirty,  presented  me  with  flowers,  and 
squabbled  for  precedence,  in  the  honour  of  kissing 
my  princely  hands.  This  was  by  no  means  the  least 
distressing  ceremony  I  was  to  undergo,  and,  for  an 
instant,  I  felt  the  wish  of  exerting  the  prerogatives 
of  royalty,  either  by  prohibiting  the  exercise  of  this 
custom,  or  render  it  more  congenial  by  altering  the 
application  of  it.  I  seized  the  first  opportunity  of 
requesting  my  companions  to  interfere,  in  behalf  of 
my  veracity,  when  I  assured  them  that  I  was  only 
an  English  traveller,  which  my  letters  of  recom- 
mendation, describing  my  name  and  condition,  could 
testify.  The  smile  of  good-humoured  incredulity 
played  on  the  lips  of  my  auditors,  who  replied,  that 
they  would  not  dispute  my  wordst  but  should  not  be 
deterred  by  them  from  giving  way  to  the  joy  which 
ought  to  signalize  a  day  which  must  ever  be  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  their  establishment.  They  added, 
that  it  would  be  useless  for  me  to  contend  against 
the  ocular  proofs  they  had  obtained  of  my  quality 
and  birth  ;  and  when  they  enumerated  among  them 
the  air  of  dignity  which  I  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
conceal,  the  visible  emotion  I  experienced  on  behold- 
ing the  arms  and  pictures  of  my  ancestors  in  their 
church,  and  my  constantly  speaking  Italian,  though 
I  had  affirmed  that  I  was  English,  I  own  that  I  was 
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utruck  dumb  by  the  contending  inclinations  to  laugh 
or  be  serious.  My  host,  who  was  brother  to  the 
Lauy  Abbess,  begged  I  would  exert  my  complaisance 
so  far  as  not  to  resist  their  wishes,  as  it  would  be 
put  to  a  shorter  trial  by  compliance  than  opposition, 
and  I  therefore  yielded,  after  a  second  solemn  pro- 
testation against  the  distinctions  thus  forced  upon 
me.  These  consisted  in  a  minute  examination  of 
the  whole  monastery,  beginning  with  the  belfry. 
After  viewing  the  numerous  relics  in  the  monastery, 
T  was  allowed  to  depart,  amidst  the  blessings  of  the 
community  ;  but  another  ordeal  awaited  my  patience, 
in  a  visit  to  a  convent  of  Bendictine  nuns,  who 
were  under  the  special  protection  of  the  vicar,  and 
who  would,  he  assured  me,  die  of  jealousy  and 
mortification,  if  I  denied  them  the  same  honour  which 
I  had  conferred  on  those  of  the  Madonna  degli 
Angeli.  Luckily,  the  order  was  poor ;  and  as  I  had 
not  the  same  claims  on  their  gratitude  and  reverence, 
I  escaped  with  fewer  ceremonies,  and  the  loss  of 
much  less  time. 

"  On  leaving  this  building,  I  found  my  horses  in 
the  street,  where  they  had  been  waiting  a  consider 
able  time ;  and  while  taking  leave  of  my  companions, 
I  began  to  breathe  at  the  prospect  of  emancipation 
from  all  the  painful  honours  to  which  I  had  fallen  a 
victim,  and  to  anticipate  the  pleasure  of  a  cool 
evening  ride,  when  my  annoyances  were  renewed 
by  a  speech  of  the  commandant,  who,  with  a  solem- 
nity of  tone  and  audibility  of  voice,  calculated  to 
produce  the  deepest  impression  on  a  crowd  of  about 
five  hundred  persons  assembled  around  the  horses, 
informed    me,    that    he    had   hitherto    spared   my 
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feelings,  and  controlled  his  own,  by  avoiding-  to  in- 
trude upon  the  privacy  which  I  was  desirous  of 
assuming ;  but  at  the  moment  of  parting,  he  felt 
justified  in  giving  vent  to  a  public  declaration  of 
the  sentiments  of  veneration  and  respect  which 
he  entertained  for  my  family,  and  those  of  gratitude 
he  should  ever  cherish  for  the  truly  dignified  con- 
descension with  which  1  had  treated  him.  I  was 
speechless,  and  scarcely  collected  enough  to  listen 
to  the  conclusion  of  his  harangue ;  which  informed 
me  that  he  had  communicated  a  telegraphic  account 
of  my  arrival  to  the  commandant  of  the  district 
and  would  now  transmit  a  similar  notification  ot 
my  departure  to  the  commander-in-chief,  to  whom 
he  trusted  I  would  express  my  satisfaction  of  his  con- 
duct. The  last  words  concluded  with  a  genuflexion, 
and  a  kiss  respectfully  imprinted  on  my  hand,  T 
hastily  mounted  my  horse,  and  hurried  from  this 
scene  of  ludicrous  torment,  which,  however,  it  was 
decreed  should  not  terminate  here  ;  for,  on  looking 
about  me,  as  I  quitted  the  town-gate,  I  beheld  my 
host  and  the  Sotto  Intendente  on  horse -back,  on 
each  side  of  me,  and  found  that  this  singular  infatua- 
tion had  extended  its  power  over  their  minds,  and 
that  they  were  determined  to  accompany  me  as  far 
as  Mesagne,  and  thereby  leave  no  honour  unper- 
formed which  they  could  bestow  on  my  exalted 
rank. 

"  On  reaching  the  open  plain,  I  resolved  to  make 
one  more  effort  to  liberate  my  person  from  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  novel  kind  of  persecution,  which 
might,  for  aught  I  knew,  extend  itself  over  the 
remainder  of  my  journey;  and,  after  another  solemn 
Q 
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protestation  against  the  name  and  title  thus  forcibly 
imposed  upon  me,  T  conjured  my  two  satellites,  by 
all  that  was  merciful,  to  give  up  their  project  of 
attending  me,  representing  that  the  day  was  far 
advanced,  that  we  could  with  difficulty  reach 
Mesagne  before  dark,  and  that  their  return  might 
consequently  be  attended  with  great  inconvenience, 
if  not  danger.  My  host,  who,  I  then  perceived, 
had  too  liberally  participated  in  the  homage  offered 
me  by  his  sister,  in  the  seducing  semblance  of  rosolio 
and  liqueurs,  was  obstinately  bent  on  non-compli- 
ance, and  merely  answered  my  earnest  remonstrances 
by  an  energetic  repetition  of  the  words,  Altezza  e  inu- 
tile! I  concluded,  therefore,  that  all  appeals  to  him 
would  be  fruitless,  and  confined  my  renewal  of  them 
to  his  companion,  whose  involuntary  distortions  of 
countenance,  and  occasional  contortions  of  bodv, 
induced  me  to  suspect,  that  the  motion  of  a  horse 
was  very  uneasy,  if  not  unusual  to  him.  On  my 
observing,  that  he  looked  pale  since  we  had  begun 
our  ride,  he  owned  that  he  had  not  been  on  horse- 
back for  several  years,  that  he  was,  besides,  in  no 
very  robust  state  of  health,  and  that  the  paces  of 
the  animal  he  mounted  were  somewhat  rough ;  but 
added,  that  he  knew  his  duty  too  well  to  allow  such 
trifling  inconveniences  to  deter  him  from  fulfilling 
it  to  its  utmost  extent,  and  that  he,  therefore,  should 
n  t  attend  to  my  injunctions  of  returning,  unless 
they  were  delivered  in  the  form  of  a  peremptory 
command,  which,  issuing  from  the  lips  of  royalty, 
he  could  not  presume  to  disobey.  For  once,  then,  I 
resolved  to  assume  the  dictatorial  tone  of  princely 
authority,  and,  with  as  grave  a  countenance  as  I 
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could  put  on,  ordered  him  to  return  to  Brundisi. 
He  pulled  off  his  hat,  kissed  my  hand,  and,  after 
expressing  his  thanks  for  my  considerate  conde- 
scension, united  to  many  pious  wishes  for  my  pros- 
perous journey,  he  allowed  me  to  continue  it  with- 
out further  interruption  J' 


ADDISON. 

One  of  the  finest  pieces  of  poetry  m  the  English 
language,  was  actually  sketched  by  Mr.  Addison, 
on  Mount  Cenis,  when  returning  from  Italy  to 
Switzerland.  In  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends,  dated 
December  9,  1701,  Mr.  Addison  thus  alluded  to  it. 
"  I  am  now  arrived  at  Geneva,  by  a  very  troublesome 
journey  over  the  Alps,  where  I  have  been  some 
days  together,  '  shivering  among  the  eternal  snow.' 
My  head  is  still  giddy  with  mountains  and  precipices, 
and  you  cannot  imagine  how  much  I  am  pleased 
with  the  sight  of  a  plain,  that  is  as  agreeable  to  me 
at  present,  as  a  shore  was  about  a  year  ago,  after 
our  tempest  at  Genoa.  During  my  voyage  over 
the  mountains,  I  made  a  rhyming  epistle  to  my 
Lord  Halifax,  which,  perhaps,  I  will  trouble  you 
with  a  sight  of,  if  I  do  not  find  it  to  be  nonsense 
upon  a  review.  You  will  think  it,  I  dare  say,  as 
extraordinary  a  thing  to  make  a  copy  of  verses  in 
a  voyage  over  the  Alps,  as  to  write  an  heroic  poem 
in  a  hackney  coach  ;  and  I  believe  I  am  the  first 
that  ever  thought  of  Parnassus  on  Mount  Cenis." 


Q* 
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MR.  WILLIAM  HUTTON. 

"  Old  men,"  says  the  amiable  but  eccentric  anti- 
quary, Mr.  William  Hutton,  "  are  much  inclined  to 
accuse  youth  of  their  follies  ;  but  on  this  head 
silence  will  become  me,  lest  I  should  be  asked, 
*  What  can  exceed  the  folly  of  that  man,  who,  at 
seventy-eight,  walked  six  hundred  miles  to  see  a 
shattered  wall." 

Yet  such  a  journey  did  Mr.  Hutton  actually 
undertake  and  perform,  in  order  to  inspect  the 
Roman  wall  in  England ;  the  wonderful  and  united 
work  of  Agricola,  Hadrian,  and  Severus.  Mr.  Hutton 
had  long  contemplated  the  journey,  but  was  dissuaded 
from  it,  until  his  family  had  agreed  to  visit  the  lakes. 
"  I  procured  for  myself,"  says  Mr.  Hutton,  "  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  walking,  which,  of  all  modes 
of  travelling,  I  prefer.  My  daughter  rode  behind 
her  servant,  and  we  agreed  not  to  impede  each 
other  on  the  way,  but  meet  at  certain  inns  for  refresh- 
ment and  rest.  I  was  dressed  in  black,  a  kind  of 
religious  travelling  warrant,  but  divested  of  assuming 
airs,  and  had  a  budget  of  the  same  colour  and 
materials,  much  like  a  dragoon's  cartouche  box, 
or  postman's  letter  pouch,  in  which  were  deposited 
the  maps  of  Cumberland,  Northumberland,  and  the 
wall,  with  its  appendages;  all  three  taken  out  of 
Gough's  edition  of  the  *  Britannia.'  To  this  little 
pocket  I  fastened,  with  a  strap,  an  umbrella  in  a 
green  case,  for  I  was  not  likely  to  have  a  six  weeks' 
tour  without  wet,  and  slung  it  over  that  shoulder 
which  was  the  least  tired." 
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Mi.  Ilutton  began  his  journey  from  Birmingham 
July  14,  1891,  and  returned  to  that  town,  after  a  lapse 
of  thirty-five  days,  duiing  which  he  had  performed 
a  journey  of  six  hundred  and  one  miles,  with  an 
expenditure  of  forty  guineas.  "  As  so  long  and 
solitary  a  journey  on  foot,"  says  Mr.  H.  "  was  never, 
perhaps,  performed  by  a  man  of  seventy-eight,  it 
excited  the  curiosity  of  the  town,  which  caused  me 
frequently  to  be  stopped  in  the  street  to  ascertain 
the  fact." 


DODWELL. 

Mr.  Dodwell,  whose  Tour  in  Greece  forms  one  of 
the  most  valuable  works  on  the  subject,  relates  se- 
veral instances  of  the  danger  to  which  travellers  are 
subjected  in  making  classical  researches,  from  the 
ignorance  of  the  degraded  descendants  of  the  most 
polished  nation  in  the  world.  "  On  arriving  near  the 
village  of  Kapourna,"  says  Mr.  D.,  "I  stopped  to 
copy  an  inscription,  sending  my  attendants  forward, 
to  procure  lodging  and  provisions.  My  attention 
was,  however,  soon  attracted  by  the  screams  of  women 
and  children ;  and,  on  entering  the  village,  I  found 
the  people  throwing  sticks  and  stones  at  my  servants, 
while  the  Papas  was  encouraging  the  assailants.  At 
length,  Logotheti's  man,  on  receiving  a  wound  from 
a  large  stone,  took  the  piiest  by  the  beard,  and 
drawing  his  sword,  wrould  probably  have  endangered 
the  lives  of  all  our  party,  by  some  rash  action,  had 
I  not  arrived  at  that  moment,  and,  by  holding  the 
hand  of  the  Libadiote,  put  an  end  to  the  fray.  The 
Papas,  sensible  of  the  danger  he  had  escaped,  and 
Q3 
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pleased  at  my  interference,  exclaimed,  with  a  loud 
voice,  'Let  there  be  peace  with  all,  and  provide  the 
strangers  with  house  and  food.'  All  appearance  of 
hostility  immediately  vanished ;  and,  after  Logotheti 
had  complained  a  little  of  the  wound  of  his  leg,  and 
the  Papas  had  expressed  his  indignation  at  having 
been  pulled  by  the  beard,  they  sat  quietly  down 
together,  and  smoked  their  pipes." 


SIR  ROBERT  KER  PORTER. 

One  of  the  most  recent  English  travellers  in 
Persia,  is  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  who  left  St.  Peters- 
burgh  in  August,  1817,  and  journeyed  into  Persia 
by  the  route  across  the  Cossack  Steppes,  and  over 
the  mountainous  Caucasus,  to  Tiflis.  His  travels  ex- 
tended through  Georgia,  Persia,  Armenia,  and 
Ancient  Babylonia ;  and  few  objects  worthy  of  atten- 
tion escaped  his  notice  in  those  countries.  The 
passage  of  the  Caucasus  is  less  dangerous,  on  account 
of  its  natural  difficulties,  as  from  the  depredations 
of  the  Caucasian  tribes  of  Tartars,  who  infest  these 
mountains,  and  waylay  the  unprotected  traveller. 
While  Sir  Robert  was  journeying  over  the  mountains, 
under  a  Russian  escort,  General  Pozzo  was  nego- 
ciating  with  a  party  of  these  robbers  for  the  recovery 
of  an  unfortunate  European  lady,  who  had  become 
their  prisoner.  The  circumstances  of  her  captivity 
were  peculiarly  distressing.  Her  husband,  who  was 
a  Cossack  officer,  had  left  Kislar  for  this  mountain 
journey,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  a  single  servant, 
without  any  escort  whatever.  The  too  probable 
consequences  of  his  rashness  soon  followed  \  he  was 
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attacked  by  a  party  of  these  brigands.  His  coach- 
man and  his  servant  were  murdered  ;  and  before  the 
officer  had  time  for  any  defence,  the  robbers  fired 
into  the  carriage,  and  killed  him  by  the  side  of  his 
wife.  They  then  plundered  the  equipage,  leaving 
the  dead  bodies  on  the  scene  of  murder ;  and  carried 
the  wretched  lady  into  the  mountains,  where  they 
sold  her  to  a  chief,  going  further  into  the  interior. 

WALKING  STEWART. 

This  eccentric  gentleman,  who  has  travelled  as 
much,  and  to  as  little  purpose,  as  almost  any 
European,  was  originally  a  writer  in  the  service  of 
the  East  India  Company;  and  was  employed  for 
some  time,  as  secretary  to  the  Nabob  of  Arcot. 
Having  acquired  a  moderate  competence,  he  travelled 
through  every  part  of  the  world,  China  excepted,  and 
that  principally  on  foot,  never  entering  a  carriage, 
except  in  cases  of  .absolute  necessity.  Wrhen  he 
first  returned  to  this  country,  he  appeared  in  the 
costume  of  an  Armenian,  and  attracted  notice  by  the 
length  of  his  beard.  As  he  was  an  intelligent  man, 
much  was  hoped  from  the  publication  of  his  various 
journeys  ;  but  he  disdained  the  usual  pursuits  of 
travellers,  constantly  answering  inquiries  as  to  the 
manners,  customs,  &c.  of  the  various  countries  which 
he  visited,  by  stating,  that  his  were  travels  of  the 
mind,  in  order  "to  ascertain  and  develop  the  po- 
larity of  moral  truth;"  with  which  title  lie  actually 
published  a  volume. 
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BELZONI. 

M.  Belzoni,  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for 
some  of  the  most  important  researches  among  the 
antiquities  of  Egypt,  was  induced  to  visit  that  country 
with  the  hope  of  turning  his  knowledge  of  hydraulics 
to  good  account.  He  soon,  however,  relinquished 
that  object,  to  prosecute  his  antiquarian  researches, 
which  he  did  with  unexampled  zeal  and  perseverance. 
He  succeeded  in  opening  one.  of  the  two  famous 
pyramids  of  Ghizeh,  as  well  as  several  of  the  tombs. 
He  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  the  discoverer  of 
many  remains  of  antiquity,  till  then  unknown, 
of  the  Kings  at  Thebes,  and  particularly  that  which 
is  said  to  have  been  the  tomb  of  Psammuthis,  at 
this  moment  the  principal,  the  most  perfect,  aad 
splendid  monument  in  that  country.  Of  the  diffi- 
culties M.  Belzoni  encountered  in  such  a  pursuit,  his 
account  of  penetrating  some  of  the  chambers  of  the 
burial  place  of  the  great  city  of  a  hundred  gates, 
will  give  some  outline. 

"  I  often,"  says  he,  "  returned  exhausted  and  fa- 
tigued, till,  at  last,  I  became  inured  to  it,  and  indif- 
ferent to  what  I  suffered,  except  from  the  dust,  which 
never  failed  to  choak  my  mouth  and  nose ;  and  though, 
fortunately,  I  am  destitute  of  the  sense  of  smelling, 
I  could  taste  that  the  mummies  were  rather  unpleasant 
to  swallow.  After  the  exertion  of  entering  into  such 
a  place,  through  a  passage  of  fifty,  a  hundred,  or 
perhaps  six  hundred  yards,  nearly  overcome,  I  sought 
a  resting  place,  found  one,  and  contrived  to  sit;  but 
when  my  weight  bore  on  the  body  of  an  Egyptian, 
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it  crushed  like  a  band-box.  I,  naturally,  had  re- 
course to  my  hands,  to  sustain  my  weight,  but  they 
found  no  better  support ;  so  that  I  sunk  altogether 
among  the  broken  mummies,  with  a  crash  of  bones, 
rags,  and  wooden  cases,  which  raised  such  a  dust, 
as  kept  me  motionless  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  waiting 
till  it  subsided  again." 


DR.  CLARKE. 

The  qualifications  for  a  traveller  have  rarely  been 
so  happily  combined,  as  in  the  person  of  Edward 
Daniel  Clarke,  the  gentleman  to  whom  these  Anec- 
dotes have  been  inscribed.  His  inquisitive  genius, 
classical  attainments,  and  scientific  knowledge,  aided 
by  an  unconquerable  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  a  dis- 
position so  amiable  as  to  win  all  hearts,  enabled  him 
to  reap  a  richer  harvest  of  information  in  traversing 
nearly  the  whole  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  than 
any  of  his  predecessors.  No  one,  perhaps,  ever  so 
nearly  approached  his  own  definition  of  a  perfect  tra- 
veller, as  himself.  "  One  that  must  possess  the  pencil 
of  Norden,  the  pen  of  Volney,  the  learning  of  Pococke, 
the  perseverance  of  Bruce,  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
Savary." 

On  his  return  from  his  extensive  tour,  the  whole  of 
which  is  not  yet  before  the  public,  Dr.  Clarke  pre- 
sented to  the  University  of  Cambridge  a  most  valu- 
able collection  of  subjects  of  natural  history,  the 
memorials  of  his  travels ;  on  which,  he  was  honoured, 
in  full  senate,  with  the  degree  of  LL.D.  Unlike 
too  many  travellers,  Dr.  Clarke  trusted  little  to  me- 
mory, but  made  the  most  ample  notes  of  every  thing 
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worthy  of  observation  ;  feeling  that  accounts  of 
foreign  countries  were  only  valuable  in  proportion  to 
their  truth  ;  hence,  the  marked  care  and  fidelity 
which  pervades  the  whole  of  his  narrative. 

While  this  volume  of  Anecdotes  was  in  the  press, 
Dr.  Clarke,  who  had  visited  almost  every  clime,  and 
endured  all  those  privations  which  are  the  inseparable 
lot  of  him  who  travels  in  distant  countries,  fell  a 
victim  to  his  generous  ardour  in  the  pursuit  of 
science.  His  constitution  had  been  much  weakened 
by  travelling  ;  and  his  unabatiug  studies,  to  the 
utter  neglect  of  his  health,  at  length  subdued  him. 
He  died,  however,  in  possession  of  the  esteem  and 
respect  of  the  friends  of  science  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe. 
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